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experience.  Standard  and  nev  statistical  methods  are  employed  to  exiiminc  the 
demographic,  socioeconomic,  (juality,  and  attitudinal  measures  of  Army  repre- 
sentation, according  to  guidelines  established  in  the  conceptual  model.  Repre- 
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of  the  agc'-speci  fic  popuiation  and  the  rk'presantat  ional  quality  of  military 
entrants . 

An  overview  of  volunteer  accessions  is  presented,  and  the  imjjlications  for 
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bibliography  of  related  literature  is  included. 
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EVALUATION  OF  ARMY  REPRESENTATION  ' 


SUMMARY 


Historical  Pprspective 

The  notion  of  having  a military  establishment  which  at  least  approx- 
imates a cross-section  oi'  the  male  population  is  as  old  as  the  philo- 
sophical foundations  of  democracy.  Although  the  modern  argument  in  be- 
half of  representation  is  often  associated  with  criticisms  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  force  (AVF)  concept,  conscription  has  never  insured  civilian 
"representation"  in  the  Army.  Conlei;ipnrary  concerns  over  representational 
issues  nay  be  traced  to  the  desegregat  on  of  the  Armed  Forces--and,  later, 
public  inguiry  regarding  the  role  of  the  Vietnam  draftee,  the  unrepresen- 
tative quality  of  the  Army's  combat  arms,  the  Vietnam  casualty  rates  for 
minorities,  tlie  inequities  of  educational  deferments,  and  the  Civil 
Rights  movement.  The  Final  Report  of  the  Gates  Commission  i 1970  first 
gave  an  official  government  endorsement  to  public  concerns  over  Army 
representation.  And,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  AVF  could  attract 
adequate  numbers  of  qualified  volunteers,  the  major  focus  of  iiianpower 
policy  shifted  to  the  finer  points  of  Army  "representation." 

Standards  for  Evaluation  of  Army  Representation 


Expressions  of  concern  regarding  the  representational  configuration 
of  a strictly  volunteer  Army  have  concentrated  on  three  general  areas  of 
national  policy:  rr.iliiaru  uffeclivcnciM',  aocial  equity,  and  yolltlcal 

legitimacy.  Military  ef fecti veness--as  an  end  or  outcome  of  policy--lias 
always  been  the  foremost  measure  and  determinant  of  major  defense  action. 
The  association  between  military  and  domestic  sociopolitical  goals  is  a 
result  of  public  interest  in  representati onal  issues--and  has  created  a 
level  of  evaluation  which  interrelates  the  means  as  well  as  the  ends  of 
defense  manpower  procurement  policy  decisions.  The  policy  objectives  of 
military  effectiveness,  social  equity,  and  political  legitimacy--though 
connected  by  the  common  thread  of  understanding  concerning  the  require- 
ments of  Army  representation--are  not  always  complementary , and  frequently 
conflict  when  used  as  standard  criteria  of  representation. 

Definitions  of  Army  "representation"  abound  since  (1)  the  possible 
range  of  characteristics  for  proportional  measurement  are  virtually 
limitless,  (2)  there  is  justification  for  usimi  a variety  of  groups  as 
the  national  civilian  standard  for  comparison,  and  (3)  tliere  is  justi- 
fication for  using  various  aggregations  and  coml;i nati ons  of  groups  from 
the  Army  as  the  objects  of  proportional  measurement.  Regardless  of  the 
problems  in  deliiiiiting  categories  and  groups,  it  is  possible  to  corre- 
late the  scope  of  representational  analyses  witli  the  national  policy 
guidelines  of  effectiveness,  equity,  and  leqi timacy--and  derive  a con- 
ceptual framework  and  functional  definition  of  Army  representation.  One 
useful  framework  For  analysis  is  a scale,  along  which  the  military  is 
more  or  loss  overlappinti  v.'ith  civilian  society.  By  employinn  national 
policy  objectives  as  boundary  criteria,  a •'oriCe vger.ee /Divergence  tlodi-l 


( 
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can  be  constructed.  Within  this  model,  a range  or  scale  of  appr-oximatc 
repreccntaiion  can  likewise  be  developed  as  a standard  for  evaluating 
the  proportional  distribution  of  Army  entrants. 

Approach 

Quantitative  data  were  culled  from  the  following  sources:  Bureau 

of  the  Census,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  fiovember  197b  Army  Sample 
Survey,  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  (NLS),  tlie  Gilbert  Youth  Survey- 
USARLC  tape  merge,  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (AS'vAD), 
the  Manpower  Research  and  Data  Analysis  Center  (MARDAC)  Survey  Data  Bank, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs  (0ASD[M&f!A] ) . 

A literature  search  was  undertaken  to  define  the  problem  and  esta- 
blish a criteria  for  evaluation.  Standard  statistical  techniques  were 
employed  to  examine  the  demographic,  socioeconomic,  and  attitudinal 
measures  of  Army  representation,  according  to  the  guidelines  established 
in  the  conceptual  model.  The  analysis  of  NLS  data  replicated  the  graph- 
ical format  of  a previous  study.  Indices  were  also  constructed  to  eval- 
uate four  demographic  areas  and  to  combine  attitudinal  information. 

Results 


Generally,  the  reoultn  of  this  evaluation  show  thxit  Array  entrants  are 
not  exceptionally  divergent  from  their  civilian  counts /'parts.  In  those 
cases  where  proportionate  measures  of  Army  membership  do  extend  beyond 
the  bounds  of  "approximate  representation,"  there  is  still  a vuitahle 
balance  of  national  policy  objectives.  However,  policy  objectives  are 
affected  by  the  social  and  political  envi ronnent--and  are  subject  to 
change  as  public  expressions  and  interpretations  of  national  needs  chanae. 
The  clioice  of  how  to  compare  data  also  influences  the  level  of  perceived 
differences  between  the  Army  and  civilian  sectors  of  society.  The  in- 
clusion of  the  officer  corps  in  Army  groups,  for  example,  further  reduces 
differences;  comparisons  of  Army  groups  th  the  age-similar  civilian 
labor  force  also  decrease  differences  in  many  categories  of  proportional 
measurement. 

• Race  discrepancies  are  most  noticeable.  Individuals  from  the  lower 
economic  strata  are  ovo*'represeMted  and  individuals  from  the  higher  eco- 
nomic strata  are  underrepresented.  The  Army  is  overrepresentative  of 
the  South  Atlantic  region  and  underrepi esentati ve  of  the  North  fast. 
Comt)arisons  of  aptitude  show  underrepresen Lation  in  the  above-average 
cat(;gory,  substantial  overrepresentation  in  the  average  levels,  and  irnder- 
representation  in  the  below-average  catecrories.  Hinh  school  oraduates 
are  overreprescuited  in  every  age-category  among  nev.'ly  enlisted  accessions; 
hov^ever,  col lerie- trai ned  accessions  are  undert'epresetrLed.  There  is  a 
highly  eJisproportionate  percentage  in  the  enlisted  entry  levels  of  per- 
sonnel v/ho  are  married.  if  any  patlern  of  enlistment  can  be  id-  nt-ified 


from  dcmogr(xphic  tpcnd  data,  it  is  gcMcvallxj  toward  increased  represen- 
tation in  evcivj  c.atcgorii  of  measurement . 

• A comparison  of  the  patterns  of  enlistment  among  the  hiqh  school 
graduating  class  of  1972  reveals  no  great  shifts  in  representation--but 
an  apparent  trend  toward  increased  representation.  fJLS  data  also  show 
subs Lantial  differences  (in  characteristics  and  attitudes)  between  aqe- 
similar  entrants  into  the  Army,  based  on  tlieir  time.-nf-entr-j  after  high 
school  graduation.  Those  who  postpone  entry  into  the  Army  at  least 
eighteen  months  after  graduation  also  appear  more  divergent  (as  a group) 
from  the  civilian  standard  than  those  who  enter  soon  after  graduation. 

• Army  tendencies  toward  isolation  or  alienation  from  society  are 
not  evident  in  attitudinal  data.  In  fact,  NLS  Ar^y  entrants  profess 
greater  acceptance  of  community  standards  and  political  processes  than 
their  civilian  peers.  Aniiy  entrants  also  exhibit  comparatively  high 
levels  of  participation  in  communi ty-rel ated  affairs  and  political  acti- 
vities. There  is  no  evidence  of  any  greater  homogeneity  of  opinion  or 
thought  among  HLS  Army  entrants  than  among  their  civilian  peers;  in  fact, 
NLS  data  show  an  even  greater  dispersion  of  response  for  Army  entrants 
than  non-entrants. 

• NTS  Army  entrants  exhibit  lower  self-esteem  during  high  school-- 
but  increase  in  self-esteem  at  twice  the  rate  of  non-entrants,  to  a level 
slightly  higher  than  their  civilian  counterparts.  During  the  senior 
year  of  high  scliool , individuals  who  later  enter  tlie  Ari'iy  also  profess 

a lower  sense  of  control  over  their  envi ronnent--yet  increase  in  their 
sense  of  control  at  a conspicuously  greater  rate  than  non-entrants. 
Overall,  NLS  Army  entrants  display  a greater  orientation  toward  environ- 
mental (work,  community,  family)  values  than  do  their  counterparts.  Ther 
are  indications  also  that  orientation  toward  environmental  values  has 
decreased  over  time  for  the  civilian  standard,  while  Army  entrants  show 
a slight  increase. 

• There  is  support  for  the  theory  that  the  military  entrant  develops 
improved  self-esteem  and  personal  adjustment  during  early  Army  training, 
but  at  the  same  time  develops  negative  opinions  about  the  military  job 
structure.  There  are  also  indications  that  a post-training  re-orienta- 
tion  to  v/ork  values  and  a high  positive  shift  in  job  satisfaction  occur 
as  a function  of  time-in-service.  These  attitude,  changes  are  unrepr'e- 
sentative  of  non-entrants. 

• The  evaluation  of  ASVAB  results  supports  the  hypothesis  that 
student  participation  in  the  high  school  testing  program  is  largely  a1- 
fected  by  predirpesitions  toward  the  mil-itaip.  ASVAD  data  arc  (1) 
disproportionately  representative  of  individuals  \;ho  are  seriously  con- 
sidering tlie  militar'y  as  an  alternate  activity  after  (jraduation  from  high 
school,  (2)  very  overrepresentati ve  of  participants  from  the  South,  and 
(3)  underrepresentati ve  of  participants  from  the  North  East. 
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• From  a representational  perspective,  ASVAB  data  show  most  con- 
spicuous race  differences  and  peonraphic  differences  rritliin  the  racial 
classification  on  measures  of  mental  aptitude.  Further,  based  on  future 
plans,  the  mean  AFQT  scores  of  military-directed  individuals  are 
notioeahln  than  those  v/ho  plan  to  enter  colleqe,  and  lower  as  a 

group  than  -the  overall  population.  However,  the  AFOT  scores  of  those 
who  plan  to  enter  the  military  are  also  noticcaldy  higher  than  the 
scores  of  those  who  plan  to  enter  the  civilian  working  force. 

Iinpl  ications 

Future  research  efforts  should:  (1)  further  define  cyn.tcvia  for 
measuring  Army  representation  and  develop  a aoth-encuc  of  acceptable  re- 
presentational levels;  (2)  delineate  the  intcrrc-lation  of  rrpracer.taiiciruz 
features — and  thereby  create  insights  into  the  dynamic  structure  and 
resulting  representational  behavior  of  the  system;  (3)  further  evaluate 
the  symptoms  of  aharjec  in  Army  representation  and  correlate  these 
changes  to  both  eaucer  and  aorxc.gucjtoaa ; (A)  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  objectives  of  milit-ar'g  effeotiveneco  and  levels  of  demographic, 
socioeconomic,  and  attitudinal  representation;  (5)  further  examine 
attitudes  and  attitude  changes  over  tiiiie--as  v/ell  as  apparent  differences 
in  the  perceptions  of  various  Army  cohorts;  (6)  expand  the  areas  of 
proportional  measurement  to  include  a v/ider  array  bf  representational 
issues--such  as  quality  of  life  factors,  political  inclinations,  values 
and  value  systems,  etc.;  (7)  continue  to  evaluate  the  possible  utility 
of  the  ASVAB  data  hasc  and  resolve  whether  the  ASVAB  is  and/or  can  be 
developed  into  a valid  source  of  information  on  the  total  military- 
available  population;  and  (8)  continue,  on  a yearly  basis,  to  evaluate 
patterns  of  Army  representation  and  relate  measures  of  representation 
to  national  policy  objectives. 


FORCWORD 


Army  representation  is  a relatively  new  area  of  research.  Most 
extant  information  on  tlie  subject  merely  involves  the  presentation  of 
enlistment  statistics.  Since  most  previous  research  is  so  limited  in 
content,  the  present  analysis  necessarily  involved  the  development  of  a 
conceptual  framework  and  functional  definition  of  Army  representation. 

This  report  is,  therefore,  more  than  just  another  source  of  analytical 
information  on  the  representational  patterns  of  enlistment.  It  is  an 
evaluation  of  the  interrelationship  of  representational  issues  and  an 
attempt  to  provide  a structure  for  further  research  efforts  in  the  field. 

As  such,  it  is  also  a reference  for  future  research  on  the  patterns 
and  policy  objectives  of  Army  representation. 

This  evaluatioti  involved  the  construction  and  consolidation  of  an 
information  base  from  existing  sources.  Previous  literature  on  represen- 
tational issues  were  examined  in  the  development  of  a conceptual  theory 
and  framework  for  evaluation.  Quantitative  data  came  primarily  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  llovember  1975  Army  Sample  Survey,  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  (MLS),  the  Gilbert  Youth  Survey-USAREC  tape  merge, 
the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB),  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  (OASD  [MSRA]). 

The  Policy  and  Program  Evaluation  Group  of  the  Human  Resources 
Research  Organization  (Eastern  Division)  is  responsible  for  the  design 
and  execution  of  this  research.  Mark  J.  Ei tel  berg  directed  the  project 
and  served  as  principal  research  investigator.  Mary  Nell  Bailey,  with 
the  assistance  of  Agnes  C.  Purcell,  designed  and  executed  the  compilation 
of  quantitative  information  from  the  NLS.  Sharon  E.  Moore  assembled  and 
documented  data  for  the  demographic  evaluation  and  assisted  in  the  liter- 
ature search.  Ellyn  S.  Bloomfield  constructed  the  NLS  snowflake  diagrams 
and  the  four  comparative  indices  of  representation.  Ruth  VJ.  Benedict 
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1.  THE  CASE  FOR  ARMY  REPRESEflTATlO:! 


1.1  Historical  Perspective 


Over  a century  ago,  French  author  arid  statesman  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  examined  the  political  and  social  institutions  in 
America  and  found  that  "in  times  of  peace,  the  Army  is  alvrays  inferior 
to  the  country  itself."  This  is  necessarily  true  in  democratic 
nations,  Tocqueville  observed,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  "vrealthiest 
best-educated,  and  ablest  men:" 


When  a military  spirit  forsaPes  a people,  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  imr’.ediately  ceases  to  be  held  in 
honor  and  military  men  fall  to  tire  lov/est  rani;  of 
public  servants;  they  are  little  esteemed  and  no 

longer  understood [TJhen  ren  of  the  lowest  class 

enter  tlie  army  [and]... a circle  of  cause  and  con- 
sequence develops:  the  best  part  of  the  nation 

shuns  the  military  profession  because  that  pro- 
fession is  not  honored,  and  the  profession  is  not 
honored  because  the  best  part  of  the  nation  has 
ceased  to  follow  it  (Tocqueville,  19G6  edition, 
p.  26G). 


According  to  Tocqueville,  it  is  the  conscriptee  who  must  therefore 
be  able  to  "infuse  the  spirit  of  the  community  at  large  into  the  Amy 
and  retain  it  there."  It  is  he  who  carries  "the  strengths  or  weaknesses 
of  the  manners  of  the  nation,"  and  does  not  "contract  the  wants,  pas- 
sions, or  mode  of  [military]  life."  It  is  the  private  soldier,  the 
citizen-soldier,  v/ho  displays  a "faithful  reflection  of  the  community," 
and  helps  to  keep  "the  bounds  of  order"  (:•,•/  .,  p.  274). 

Tocqueville''.  words  arc  certainly  familiar  to  followers  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  (AVE)  debates.  The  fact  that  they  were  also  written  by 
a man  who  studied  American  democracy  over-  one-hundred  years  atio,  however 
someliow  adds  a bit  of  ageless  truth  to  the  familiar  arguments  in  be- 
half of  Army  re()rcscntation. 
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The  notion  of  having  a military  establishment  which  at  least  ap- 
proximates a cross-section  of  the  male  population  is,  nevertheless, 
much  older  than  the  perceptions  of  nineteenth  century  commentators. 

It  is  an  indirect  outgrowth  of  the  normative  theory  of  citizen  parti- 
cipation which  developed  from  the  traditional  "citizen-soldier"  concept 
of  the  Greek  city-state  and  early  Roman  military  system.  In  the  words 
of  Aristotle,  "the  citizens  of  a free  state  ought  to  consist  of  those 
only  \/lio  bear  arms."  And,  it  was  the  American  and  French  revolutions 
which  helped  to  sustain  this  perspective  of  citizen  involvement  and 
representation  in  military  service.  Essentially,  the  principle  has  re- 
mained unscathed  through  tii.ie,  and  even  served  as  an  argument  in  behalf 
of  maintaining  post  World  War  II  peacetime  conscription  (cf.  Gerhardt,  1971). 

The  philosophical  basis  for  the  use  of  conscription,  hov/ever, 
should  not  be  confused  with  issues  of  representation.  The  United  States 
did  not  actually  institute  conscription  during  peacetime,  and  has  for 
most  of  the  past  two-hundred  years  depended  on  the  voluntary  motivations 
of  young  men.  Only  during  major  hostilities  has  tlie  draft  actually  been 
insti tuted--and  even  during  periods  of  conscription,  an  array  of  defer- 
ments, disqualifications,  quotas,  and  discriminatory  practices  has 
limited  the  representative  nature  of  the  armed  forces.  As  Coffey  and 
Reeg  (1976)  observe,  the  closest  the  military  has  ever  come  to  being 
"representative"  \/as  during  the  closing  months  of  World  War  ll--\.'hcn  a 
vast  majority  of  the  younger-age  classes  were  inducted.  Gut  even  durina 
that  period  of  major  manpower  demand,  every  one  man  in  four  (19-26  years 
old)  was  either  disqualified  or  excused  (Coffey  and  Recq,  1976).  Statis- 
tically, the  draft  lias  never  insured  anything  but  geographical  repre- 
sentation, which  was  a direct  result  of  Selective  Service  district 
quotas . 

When  Selective  Service  legislation  was  extend<>d  in  19'IG,  a n.ilitarv 
analyst  for  the  W.Y.  Times  remarked  tiiat  "fundamc-nlal  ly , it  [conscription] 
represcnts--though  without  too  much  cogent  reasoning  at'out  the  moans — 
America's  desire  for  securi ty" (Gerhardt, 1971 , p.l22).  Security  in  time  of  v'ar 
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and  a means  for  mustering  a mass  armed  force  have  always  b<^en  the  major 
reasons  for  conscription.  The  direct  association  between  conscription 
and  representation  in  the  Army  was  not  made  until  the  start  of 
public  discussions  concerning  the  practicality  of  an  A1 1 -Vol unteer  force. 

During  the  19A0's,  Black  quotas  and  desegregation  of  the  Armed 
forces  became  major  questions  of  military  representation.  The  contem- 
porary issue  of  Army  representation  did  not  actually  develop 
until  the  late  1960's.  Concern  over  the  role  of  the  Vietnam 
draftee,  the  unrepresentative  quality  of  the  Army's  combat  arms  along 
with  the  Vietnam  casualty  rates  for  Blacks,  the  inequities  of  educational 
deferments,  and  the  Civil  Rights  movement  all  contributed  to  an  under- 
standing that  the  burden  of  military  service  should  be  equally  distribu- 
ted across  all  levels  of  the  community. 

Parallel  to  this  concern  for  equity,  there  developed  during  the  AVf 
discussions  a middle-class  fear  that  a stHctly  Volunteer  Army  would 
P'-entually  become  "an  Army  of  disciplined  phalanxes  of  40-year-old 
Black  met!  with  shaved  heads  marching  to  take  over  the  govern:'ic-nt  in 
Washington"  (Bunting,  1975,  p.  158).  The  Black  militism  and  civil 
disorders  of  the  1960‘s  created  for  some  a vision  of  racial  wars  and 
organized  violence  in  the  streets  of  America.  In  addition,  it  was 
feared  that  the  Army  would  become  a haven  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
mentally  incompetent  unemployables  of  society--"a  Volunteer  Army  of 
Chesty  Pullers,  Pachua  alumni.  Hell's  Angels,  psycopaths,  inbred  albino 
mountain  boys  and  38-ycar-old  privates  dividing  their  time  between  the 
bayonet  range  and  the  whorehouse"  (Bunting,  1975,  p.  84). 

The  first  negative  reactions  to  the  introduction  of  the  plan  for 
zero-draft  calls  concerned  national  security  and  a means  for  main- 
taining a mass  armed  force--the  same  reasons  for  instituting  con- 
scription. There  were  some  references  to  the  issues  of  representation 
in  early  discussions,  but  it  was  the  Gates- Commission  final  Report 
(The  President's  Commission  on  an  A1 1 -Vol unteer  Armed  force,  1970)  and  its 
treatment  of  representational  questions,  as  Coffey  and  Reeg  (1976) 


observe,  which  first  gave  an  official  government  endorsement  to  the 
concern.  Tfie  Gates  Commission  considered  several  contemporary 
"objections"  to  the  All  Volunteer  force  in  its  report  and  evaluated 
issues  which  wore  directly  related  to  questions  of  representation:  for 

example,  the  development  of  a separate  military  ethos,  problems  regard- 
ing the  overropresontation  of  racial  minorities  and  lowest  socioeconomic 
classes,  money-motivated  mercenaries,  and  the  decline  of  military 
ef  fecti veness . 

Through  the  transitionary  period,  the  major  area  of  concern  among 
most  policy-makers  was  quantity  and  quality.  Issues  of  representation 
were  secondary,  since,  in  order  to  be  effective,  the  AVf  would  first 
have  to  draw  adequate  nu"ibei\:  of  qualified  volunteers.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  manpov;er  requirements  could  be  achieved  under  volunteer 
conditions,  the  major  focus  of  attention  shifted  to  the  finer  points  of 
Army  "representation." 


1.2.  The  Case  for  Army  Representation  Reexamined 

Expressions  of  concern  regarding  the  representational  configuration 
of  a strictly  volunteer  Army  have  focused  on  three  general  areas  of 
National  policy:  military  effectiveness,  social  equity,  and  political 

legitimacy.  Military  of fecti veness--as  an  crjl  or  cutcomr  of  policy-- 
has  always  been  the  foremost  measure  and  determinant  of  major  defense 
action.  The  concepts  of  social  equity  and  political  legitimacy  are 
likewise  firmly  rooted  in  the  philosophical  foundations  of  democratic 
institutions.  However,  these  tfirce  policy  areas  are  each  definable  by 
a somewhat  different  set  of  cri tcria--and  have  only  in  recent  years  t)C- 
come  uniquely  interrelated  as  defense  manpower  policy  issues  through 
the  expressions  of  concern  over  Army  representation. 

While  the  end  of  the  draft  and  advent  of  tlie  A1 1-Volunteer  force  are 
not  in  themselves  responsible  for  redirecting  policy  evaluations,  these 
events  did  for  the  first  time  in  recent  history  establish  this  linkage 
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betv/cen  military  and  domostic  sociopolitical  qoals.  The  issues  of  mili- 
tary effectiveness  became,  consequently,  issues  connected  by  a common 
bond  of  concern  to  the  basic  principles  of  democratic  organizations. 

This  now  concern  over  the  representational  character  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ments thereby  established  a strong  precedent  for  a new  Icxwl  of  evalua- 
tion regarding  tiie  me-ms  as  well  as  the  outconipa  of  defense  manpower 
procurement  policy  decisions. 

tven  though  these  three  areas  are  treated  separately  in  this  discus- 
sion, they  should  be  considered  as  interrelated  measures  of  manpower 
policy  objecti ves--connected  by  the  common  thread  of  understanding  con- 
cerning the  requirements  of  Army  representation.  In  addition  to  being 
non-exclusive,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  various  elements  of  these 
three  areas  of  broad  policy  objectives  are  not  always  complementary  or 
mutually  advantageous.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  achievement  of 
one  objective  (within  a broad  policy  area)  may  not  be  necessary--or , 
even  favorable---for  the  achievement  of  another. 


Mi ti  tgyy  Ef fc’ctivfnecr 

Military  effectiveness,  from  the  standpoint  of  defense  strategists, 
has  always  been  the  major  issue  ,n  manpo\.'er  policy  and  programs.  Such 
is  the  case  with  representational  policy  under  tlie  A1 1 -Vol untecr  force. 
Effectiveness,  however,  thouuh  intertwined  with  the  issues  of  equity 
and  legitim.acy,  is  directly  related  to  representation  only  insofar  as 
representation  provides  the  best  and  most  capable  military  force.  That 
is,  the  representational  configuration  of  Army  entrants  does  not  .h. 
itr.elf  determine  whether  the  military  can  accomplish  its  mission — 
unless  it  is  indirectly  influenced  by  the  negative  manifestations  of 
equity  and  legitimacy.  For  example,  the  military  could  (luite  conceivably 
accomplish  its  intended  purpose  even  though  it  was  disproportionately 
represented  with  above-average  intelligence,  well-educated,  highly- 
motivated,  and  economically  successful  flew  1 nglanders--unless 


some  element  of  this  oompocitLon  produced  an  outcome  which  did  not 
enhance  mission  effectiveness. 

Probably  the  best  example  of  the  manner  in  which  representative- 
ness would  negatively  influence  effectiveness  is,  ironically,  the  con- 
cept of  perfect  representation.  Perfect  representation  implies  that  the 
best  elements  as  well  as  the  worst  elements  of  society  be  present  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Army.  This  would  mean,  in  effect,  that  restrictive  stand- 
ards on  mental  aptitude,  moral  background,  and  physical  attributes  bo 
rescinded  entirely  to  allow  perfect  proportional  representation.  It 
would  mean  that  the  Army  actively  seek  not  the  most  well-educated 
group  of  enlistees,  but  the  most  representative  of  society--i ncl uding 
non-GED  dropouts  and  functional  illiterates.  Obviously,  there  is  as 
much  truth  in  claiming  that  the  Army  rank-and-file  represent  certain 
chaiacteri sties  of  society  (for  the  purposes  of  effectiveness)  as  there 
is  in  saying  the  Supreme  Court  should  represent  mediocrity  (which,  in 
fact,  one  U.S.  Senator  did  claim  during  the  confirmation  hearings  of 
a 1970  nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court).  This  is  an  extreme  example  of  an 
unlikely  occurrence,  but  the  point  is  clear:  the  military  effectiveness 

of  the  Army  is  influenced  by  its  composition  to  the  extent  that  its 
composition  may  be  related  to  Army  needc. 

Most  discussions  of  the  relationship  between  representation  and  Army 
needs  concentrate  on  the  measure  of  qual-!ty.  Quality,  in  itself,  is  a 
somewhat  ambiguous  reference  used  to  describe  certain  individual  attri- 
butes--and  frequently  subject  to  various  interpretations.  The  most 
comm.on  definition  of  quality  is  the  one  used  in  the  Defense  !-‘anpo\;er 
Quality  Requirements  Report  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Defense,  1974;  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  Nunn  Report).  In  this  report  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  basic  elements  of  quality  measurement  are  defined 
as  including:  (1)  Physical  Condition  (determined  by  medical  examination); 

(2)  Moral  Background  (determined  by  enlistee  statements  and/or  cliecks 
on  misdemeanors,  felonies,  etc.);  (3)  Trainability  (determined  by  aptitude 
tests);  and  (4)  Motivation/Discipline  (determined  by  high  school  diploma, 
interviews,  and  train''nq  attrition). 
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The  understanding  of  quality  ‘J.-c-fci y«r  is  the  comprehension 
that  quality  representation  does  not  necessarily  equal  proportional 
representation.  This  is  especially  apparent  from  the  definition  of 
quality  offered  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation  (ORC,  1974)  in 
Attitudes  and  Motivations  Toward  Fnlistment  in  the  U.S.  Army.  ORC 
here  defines  "quality"  to  include  individuals  who  meet  certain  criteria; 
(1)  high  school  graduate  or  soon  to  be;  (2)  academic  standing  at  the 
top  2/3  of  the  class;  (3)  has  interests  and  attitudes  useful  to  the 
Army  and  suitable  for  technical  and/or  combat  assignment;  (4)  has 
desirable  moral  standards  and  values.  And,  interestingly,  one-fourth 
of  all  non-college  men  (hardly  a proportional  configuration)  were  deter- 
mined to  meet  these  criteria  by  ORC  {Hid,  p.  iii). 

Quality  objectives  in  recruitment,  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
constructing  all-inclusive  individual  profiles  and  predictors  of 
performance,  are  most  frequently  defined  in  practical  terms  as  high 
school  graduation  and/or  mental  group  categories.  This  is  mainly  the 
case  since  several  studies  have  ever  the  years  established  a strong 
correlation  between  cducation/aptitude  and  military  performance.  For 
example,  the  recent  Quality  Soldier  Study  by  the  U.S.  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (1975)  highlighted  the  overall  superior  performance 
of  the  more  intellioent  (Kental  Category  I-III),  better  educated  (high 
school  graduate)  individuals  in  the  three  major  areas  of  leadersliip, 
discipline,  and  job  proficiency.  A report  prepared  for  the  Army 
and  issued  in  April  1974  also  observed  that  the  probability  of  an 
Army  volunteer  with  8 years  of  education  or  less  being  found  unsuitable 
during  the  first  18  months  of  service  is  48  percent,  while  the  proba- 
bility for  a high  school  graduate  is  only  8 percent  (in  U.S.  Roneral 
Accounting  Office,  197Ga).  And,  as  the  Nunn  Report  (1974)  points 
out:  "The  more  years  of  education,  the  lower  the  unsuitability  dis- 

charge and  other  disciplinary  action  rates.  For  these  reasons,  the  Army, 
as  well  as  the  other  Services,  prefers  to  enlist  a high  proportion  of 
high  school  graduates"  (p.7).  Tliere  are  many  sii.iilar  (though  less 
comprehensive)  treatments  of  this  subject,  and  all  seem  to  indicate  the 
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primary  importance  of  some  level  of  quality  as  a determinant  of 
individual  success  in  the  military. 

When  the  Army  does  not  achieve  the  minimu-r,  quality  level  of 
civilian  society--i .e. , proportional  representation  of  the  several 
measures  of  quality  in  the  civilian  society--ef fecti veness  becomes  an 
issue  of  representation.  For  example,  a major  argument  during  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  debates  was  related  to  the  understanding  that  the 
traditional  representation  of  college  graduates  and  individuals  strongly 
motivated  to  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school  (sometimes 
characterized  as  "reluctant  draftees")  would  be  Idst  through  the 
volunteer  fonnat.  Thus,  the  minimum  proportion  of  individuals  who 
received  some  form  of  higher  educational  training  would,  under  this 
argument,  presumably  not  be  achieved. 

When  the  issue  of  effectiveness  is  again  related  to  the  question  of 
military  need,  however,  there  is  substantial  disagreement  that  even  the 
minimum  standard  of  proportional  "quality"  representation  is  either 
necessary  or  desirable.  As  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  (1C76) 
observes,  "it  can  be  shown  that,  in  certain  occupational  areas,  some 
Category  IV  personnel  perform  as  well  or  better  than  a number  of  Cate- 
gory l-III  personnel"  (p.  Ib8).  In  fact,  as  Coffey  et.  aj.  (1975) 
point  out,  a recent  evaluation  of  tank  crew  members  by  tlie  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  actually  sho\;s  that  the  best  educated 
and  most  intelligent  students  were  the  worst  gunners.  And,  as  Coffey 
£t.  aj_.  (1975)  further  note,  research  has  been  generally  unsuccessful 
in  equating  the  passing  of  written  examinations  to  future  military 
performance. 

Binkin  and  Johnston  (U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  1973),  in  their  discus- 
sion of  manpov;er  policy  alternatives  (i.e.,  the  "bonus"),  also  observe 
that  it  is  quite  possit)le  to  "buy"  more  quality  than  is  necessary-- 
suggesLing,  in  effect,  that  there  are  limitations  on  the  relationship 
between  quality  and  effectiveness  (cf.  also  the  conclusions  on  (jual- 
ity  manfiower  costs  attd  their  relation  to  supply  factor's  in  the  flunn 
Report , 1974).  Melvin  Laird  took  a somewhat  similar  position  in  his 
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Repor t to  tho  President:  PronrcM.*;  in  Pncl ing  the  Draf t.  anH  Achieving 

the  A1 1 -Vo1 untnnr  Torce  (U.S.  Dcpartinont  of  Defense,  OSD, 1972):  "An 

organization  composed  of  bright  people  unchallenged  by  ttieir  jobs  would 
be  as  much  of  a quality  mismatch  as  an  organization  made  up  of  people 
who  lack  the  ability  to  perform  their  jobs..."  (p.  23).  The  goal, 
according  to  Laird,  "should  be  to  obtain  people  who  can  perform  the  re- 
quired job  in  a completely  adequate  fashion"(/Aii.,  p.  27);  "people 
whose  learning  capacities  match  the  requi reiaents  of  military  jobs" 

(Ibid. i p.  23j . 

Regardless  of  the  relationship  between  representation  and  effective 
ness,  there  does  appear  to  be  a strong  consensus  of  opinion  from  many 
sources  that  ttiere  is  no  cause  for  concern  over  representational  issues- 
as  lonq  as  the  Services  can  choose  candidates  from  the  available  supply 
of  people  in  the  "marketplace"  on  the  sole  basis  of  qualifieaiion  (cf. 
Stevens,  1975).  Qualified  volunteers  make  good  soldiers,  many  defense 
spokesmen  claim,  because  they  ave  qualified  (Blivin,  1975)--and,  re- 
quirements which  seek  to  impose  representational  rather  than  qualifica- 
tion factors  limit  the  flexibility  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  efficiently 
use  their  personnel^  and  thereby  pay  a high  price  in  terms  of  effective- 
ness (Coffey  and  Reeq,  1976). 

Determining  the  relationship  between  quality  representation  and 
military  effectiveness  appears  easy  wlien  compared  with  determinations 
of  sooioeconomia  composition.  As  Coffey  £t.  al . (1975)  point  out, 
there  are  nimerous  unquantifiable  variables  and  intangibles,  internal 
and  external  to  the  Armed  Forces,  which  complicate  any  assessment  of 
the  manner  (and  degree)  in  which  the  socioeconomic  composition  of  a 
force  affects  performance.  Some  sample  questions  of  tho  possible  ef- 
fects of  social  compositon  are  raised  by  Grundy  (1976)  in  his  study  of 
racial  and  ethnic  relations:  for  example,  to  what  extetit  does  racial 
and  ethnic  diversity  affect  unity  and  morale;  does  inter-group  diver- 
sity diminish  or  improve  field  effectiveness;  and, how  does  social  com- 
position affect  military-civilian  rolationslvips? 


The  Defense  Manpower  Commission  (1976)  did  attempt  to  dotermino 
through  a survey  of  military  commanders  whether  (in  the  perceptions  of 
the  commanders)  cnungcc.  in  the  socioeconomic  composition  of  units  may 
have  affected  the  at)ility  of  units  to  perform  their  missions.  The 
Commission  found  no  evidence  that  socioeconomic  composition  affects  t!ie 
performance  of  an  armed  force  to  fulfill  its  mission.  Rather,  it  re- 
ports that  performance  is  apparently  more  influenced  hy  "dynamic  factors" 
such  as  leadersfiip,  training,  morale  and  discipline,  and  materiel 
readiness  than  by  socioeconomic  composition  [llrid.,  pp.  156-167). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  for  tlie  overall  effectiveness  of  an 
armed  force  to  be  influenced,  indirectly,  by  the  reiiresentati onal  com- 
position of  its  membership.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  social  compo- 
sition indirecily  affecting  mission  accomplishment  is  in  the  area  of 
attitudes  and  attitude  changes--since  social  origins  are  often  related 
to  the  development  of  attitudes.  The  issue  of  representational  atti- 
tudes is  also  related  in  a major  way  to  ttie  objectives  of  political 
legitimacy.  In  fact,  many  of  the  perceived  relations!ii()S  bet\-'oen  social 
composition  and  military  effectiveness  are  significant  issues  of  equity 
and  legitimacy  as  well.  The  fol lowina  discussion  of  social  equity  and 
political  legitimacy  therefore  encompasses  some  additional  concerns 
regarding  the  effectiveness  objectives  of  manpower  policy  and  programs. 
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Soaial  Kau:1;i 

The  case  for  Arny  representation  wtiich  is  based  on  issues  of  social 
equity  usually  revolves  around  ttio  their:c  that  the  burdens  of  national 
defense  (and  the  possible  sacrifice  of  life)  should  be  borne  equally  by 
all  qualified  and  able  members  of  society.  Social  equity  issues  of 
represej^tation,  as  previously  observed,  first  received  attention  during 
the  desegregation  of  the  Armed  Forces  after  World  War  II.  Fquity  v;as 
again  the  subject  of  attention  during  the  Vietnam  War,  when  casualty 
rates  showed  a disproportionate  rate  of  combat-related  deaths  among 
lllacks--and,  when  the  several  deferments  under  Selective  Service  regula- 
tions were  consequently  exposed  to  increased  public  scrutiny. 

For  some,  the  imposition  of  universal  military  training  or  an 
improved  system  of  conscription  were  possible  solutions  to  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  military  procurement  system.  For  those  who  deplored  the 
revocation  of  obligatory  service,  the  A1 1 -Vol unteer  Force  was  seen  as 
just  another  form  of  class  privilege--a  way  to  further  "insulate" 
middle  and  upper-class  Americans  from  the  h'^rrors  of  war  (MeUethy  et.  aj  . , 
1972).  During  the  past  few  years,  the  argument  for  social  equity  has 
been  transformed  from  one  of  concern  over  the  general  application  of 
class  sanctions  to  the  more  topical  questions  of  equal  opportunity  and 
minority  group  "imbalance." 

The  primary  debate  on  issues  of  equity  continues  to  focus  on 
minority  representation--and , more  specifically.  Black  representation, 
since  Blacks  as  a group  are  also  disproportionately  representative  of 
the  poor.  In  fact,  Coffey  and  Reeg  (1976)  ol)servo  that  the  proportion 
(i.e.,  ourrrepresentation)  of  Blacks  in  the  enlisted  ranks  is  probably 
the  major  issue  among  all  voiced  concerns  of  representation.  The  only 
historical  precedent  for  the  concern  regarding  overrepresentation  of 
Blacks  in  the  Army  involves  [jerceptions  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  Black  soldiers.  For  example,  tlie  imposition  of  racial  quotas  was  no 
doubt  an  effect  of  the  predominant  White  attitudes  of  the  time-- 
attitudes  which  frequently  placed  severe  limitations  on  tlie  military 
effectiveness  of  Blacks  as  a group.  As  late  as  1955,  studies  were 


being  conducted  on  The  Utilization  of  Uegro  Manpower  in  the  Army  (Milton, 
ed.,  1955)--gcnerated,  in  part,  by  public  apprehension  in  entrusting  tlie 
responsibility  of  national  defense  to  10  percent  of  the  population: 

"While  Negroes  have  served  in  the  Armed  forces  since  the  Revc 1 utionary 
War,  thei r uti 1 i zation  has  varied  and  their  value  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  debate" p.  1), 

While  concerns  about  the  possible  orerrepresentation  of  Clacks  in 
the  military  resulted  in  racial  quotas,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
(aside  from  the  issues  of  desegregation)  the  wr-a'^.-zrepresentation  of 
racial  minorities  in  the  military  had  never  really  been  a major  topic  of 
discussion  until  recently.  Recent  discussions  on  the  underrepresentation 
of  minorities  in  occupational  specialties,  career  fields,  and  the 
officer  corps,  hov;ever,  do  not  even  approach  the  magnitude  of  debate 
regarding  the  overrepresentation  of  Black  enlisted  men. 

As  Stephen  E.  Ambrose  observes  in  "Blacks  in  the  Army  in  Two  World 
Wars"  (in  Ambrose  and  Barber,  eds.,  1972),  except  in  times  of  severe 
depression,  the  Army  has  historically  been  unable  to  enlist  enough  men 
to  maintain  its  authorized  strength--yet , it  never  had  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  filling  its  assigned  quota  of  Blacks.  Even  though 
there  \/ere  far  more  potential  Black  recruits  during  the  periods  of 
Army  segregation.  Black  strength  was  always  lower  than  the  percentage 
of  Blacks  in  the  general  population  would  justify,  as  Ambrose  notes. 

And, i ronical ly.  Blacks  were  even  more  underrepresented  in  the  decade  of 
the  50's  and  60's  than  they  were  overrepresented  in  the  1970's  (Coffey 
and  Reeg,  1976). 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  concerns  regarding  Black  overrepreson- 
tation  are  necessarily  grounded  in  some  underlying  racial  prejudice-- 
because  the  issue  of  cquiLii  did  actually  grow  from  the  understanding  of 
an  equally  distributed  burden  of  defense  among  ttie  citizenry  (and, 
specifically,  the  disproportionate  nuinljer  of  Black  Vietnam  casualties). 
However,  contiguous  with  the  equity  argument  was  the  Middle  American 
fear  that  a disproportionately  Black  Army  would  lead  to  increased  racial 
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tensions  and  polarization,  as  well  as  an  unreliable  and  less  effective 
military  force.  (Interestingly  enough,  as  Dalfiume  (1969)  notes, 
"efficiency"  was  one  of  the  most  frequently  cited  reasons  for  military 
segregation.)  The  racial  unrest  of  the  late  1960's  can  be  said  to  have 
contributed  to  these  fears-- fears  which  even  viewed  the  training  of 
Black  servicemen  as  a way  of  preparing  a potential  enemy  for  war  in  the 
streets  of  urban  America  (cf.  Blivin,  1975). 

In  addition  to  public  apprehensions  concerning  the  overall  quality 
of  a disproportionately  Black  Army  was  the  contention  by  some  observers 
that  a "tipping  effect"  would  sel f-perpetuate  tlie  Black  imbalance:  i.e., 

that  a point  would  be  reached  at  which  the  proportion  of  Blacks  in  a 
particular  unit  would  be  high  enough  to  gradually  drive  away  large 
numbers  of  Whites  from  that  service  or  branch  (possibly  a result  of  per- 
ceptions by  Whites  that  Black  units  have  less  status)  (cf.  Janowitz, 
1975b).  Further,  it  was  believed  that  combat  units  which  were  over- 
v/eighted  with  racial  minorities  would  have  limited  credibilily  in  the 
world  arena,  would  not  effectively  project  the  desired  goals  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  the  image  of  American  society 
abroad  (cf.  Janowitz,  1975a). 

Many  of  these  observations  regarding  the  potential  dangers  of  Black 
overrepresentation,  though  not  in  themselves  indicative  of  any  attitudes 
favoring  racial  repression,  are  based  largely  on  the  assumption  of  the 
inherent  racism  of  the  American  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world  (cf., 
especially,  Dellums  in  Janowitz  and  Dellums,  1975).  The  question  of 
Black  overrepresentation--developing  initially  from  perceptions  of  in- 
equities in  the  draft  and  the  allocation  of  military  manpower--never- 
thelcss  evolved  into  a two-fold  issue:  effectiveness,  as  well  as 

equity.  The  point  is  that  distinctions  should  be  made  between  these 
issues  as  they  pertain  to  arguments  in  behalf  of  proportional  represen- 
tation. 

The  more  gcnn‘al  n)\nmcnt  of  equity — i.e.,  overrepresentation  of  the 
lower  socioeconomic  strata  and  otherwise  deprived  members  of  society-- 
is  also  very  much  related  to  effectiveness  issues.  As  a menrtr.  of 


forminr)  the  A1 1-Vol untecr  Forcc--as  opposed  to  the  crAr,  of  achieving 
the  most  efficient  and  capable  military  forco--this  issue  is  the 
critical  point  of  all  discussions  of  equity. 

Essentially,  this  argument  is  a restatement  of  a popular  phrase 
during  the  Civil  Vlar:  "rich  men's  money,  poor  men's  blood"  (Eoorstin, 

1975).  The  claim  is  that  the  volunteer  system  of  manpower  procurement 
will  result  in  the  enlistment  of  disproportionate  numbers  of  Blacks, 
poor  Appalachian  VJhites,  and  other  working-class  groups  (particularly 
in  combat  units),  since  it  is  the  less  skilled  and  less  oiaployable 
members  of  society  who  liave  the  fewest  civilian  alternatives  open  to 
them  (cf.,  for  example,  Karmion,  1971;  Clark,  1969;  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  A1 1-Vol unteer  An.ied  Force,  1970;  Miller,  ed.,  1968; 

Tax,  ed.,  1967;  "A  Volunteer  Army;  Pro  and  Con,"  1969;  Conoressional 
Digest,  1971). 

The  equity  argument  is  based  on  the  notion  that  military  service  is: 

(1)  a sacrifice  of  time  and  effort  which  has  many  negative  aspects  and 
few  rewards;  (2)  mainly  oriented  toward  combat  preparedness,  and, 
therefore,  involves  a high  risk  for  potential  loss  of  life;  and  (3) 
is  less  desirable  than  most  alternative  activities  or  occupations 
available  to  young  men  and  women.  If  it  were  not  for  this  understanding 
of  military  service,  the  disproportionate  enlistment  of  individuals  from 
the  lower  social  strata  of  society  would  not  bo  an  issue  of  equity.  If 
military  Service  was  seen  as  a higlily  desirable  alternative  activity, 
and  the  Services  were  enlisting  disproportionately  low  numbers 
of  minorities,  an  argument  in  behalf  of  equal  opportunity  would  no  doubt 
also  be  promoted  (as  is  presently  the  case  with  regard  to  the  officer 
corps).  Still,  the  basic  argument  of  shared  responsibility  draws  its 
support  from  the  premise  that  military  enlistment  is  anexercise  of 
citizenship  and  not  on  an  equal  plane  with  civilian  job-market  alternatives 

In  viewing  military  service  in  this  manner,  proponents  of  the  equity 
argument  sec  the  Volunteer  Army  as  most  likely  attracting  those  indivi- 
duals who  are  most  victimized  by  the  vagaries  of  the  economy  (cf.  Marmion, 
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1972),  Consoc|U(!ntly , it  is  the  less-skilled,  less-eniployoble  members 
of  society--wi th  fev/er  civilian  alternatives  available  to  them--v;ho  are 
"slumted  off"  into  the  military.  The  military  Services,  and  Army  in 
particular,  are  thereby  seen  as  becominq  a "refuge"  for  the  poor 
and  disaffected  inembers  of  society.  In  effect,  it  is  argued  that 
"economic  conscription"  results  v;hen  these  individuals,  v;ho  are  other- 
wise unable  to  find  employment,  enlist  in  the  Army  out  of  sheer  neces- 
sity for  economic  survival.  This  argument  for  equity  becomes  especially 
strong  when  related  to  the  notion  of  personal  sacri fice--i .e. , that 
depressed  minorities  must  risk  a great  deal  (even  their  lives  in  time 
of  war)  before  the  opportunities  of  better  economic  status  are  made 
available. 

It  is  interesting,  as  Segal  and  Daina  (1975)  observe,  that  opponents 
of  the  draft  also  argued  that  the  system  (and  its  inequities)  placed 
the  burdens  of  v;ar  disproportionately  on  the  disadvantaged  strata  of 
American  society.  Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  a large  fraction 
of  the  poor  have  historically  been  rejected  on  the  basis  of  mental, 
physical,  and  moral  standards.  In  fact,  as  Milton  Friedman  observes 
(in  P'Sullivan  and  Meckler,  eds.,  1969),  the  draft  disproportionately 
affected  the  upper-lower  and  lower-middle  classes--and,  that  the  frac- 
tion of  high  school  graduates  under  the  draft  was  "vastly  higher"  tl'.an 
either  college  entrants  or  high  school  dropouts  {P.d.d.,  p.  255). 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a strong  basis  of  support  for  the  concept 
of  the  Army  as  a loarilda  refuge  for  the  disadvantaged  and  minorities. 

As  Richard  M.  Dalfiume  observes  in  Desegrogation  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces : Finhtinnon  Two  Fronts  1939-1953  (1969),  since  it  has  always 

been  assumed  that  citizens  have  the  obligation  to  participate  in  the 
Armed  Forces--and,  restrictions  on  the  opportunities  of  groups  to  ful- 
fill this  obligation  have  served  as  reasons  for  denying  gt'oups  tfieir 
full  rights  of  citizenship  (as  was  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  bred 
Scott  opinion  of  thief  Justice  Taney)--Hlacks  and  other  minorities  have 
sought  military  participation  in  the  hope  of  effecting  increased  civil 
rights  and  entrance  into  ttie  larger  society.  In  addition  to  the  desire 


for  "dciMonstratUKj"  citizcnsliip,  many  minorities  have  simply  sou(|ht 
military  I’fe  as  the  best  alternative  in  a restricted  range  of  economic 
opportunities  (Ambrose,  1972).  In  fact,  as  Charles  C.  Moskos  (1970; 
and  in  Little,  ed,,  1969),  notes,  it  is  actually  possible  for  those 
initially  less  privileged  to  compete  more  realistically  for  advantages 
within  the  military  system  than  in  most  civilian  education,  commercial 
and  industrial  organizations.  Studies  have  also  shown  that  minorities 
with  less  than  a high  school  education  earn  more  in  the  military  than 
in  the  civilian  labor  force. 

The  notion  of  the  military  as  a place  of  opportunity,  equal 
acceptance  and  invol vement--regardless  of  prior  social  advantage  or 
preexistirig  handi caps--has , over  the  years,  also  fostered  the  concept  of 
military  service  as  a channel  for  poainl  moldlity.  The  Services  have 
accepted  and  even  promoted  their  role  as  provider  for  the  disadvantaged 
(Department  of  Defense,  OSD,  1972),  especially  as  it  pertains  to  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  skill  training.  Because  the  Army  continues  to 
be  a leading  avenue  of  career  opportunity  for  tfie  disadvantaged  and 
minorities,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
will  exhibit  a high  proportionate  propensity  for  Army  enlistment. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  repeatedly  stated  that  it  is  not  con- 
cerned v;ith  the  racial  breakdov/n  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  continues  to 
empfiasize  the  principle  of  primacy  of  the  individual  (Goldicli,  1976;  also 
Lt.  General  H.G.  Koore  in  U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, 1975,  p.  667).  Equal  opportunity  was  also  a theme  in  the  Final 
Report  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  (1976).  Exliorting  the  Services 
to  recruit  and  assign  personnel  without  regard  for  representational 
factors,  the  Commission  supported  a "free  flow"  policy  of  enlistment-- 
dependent  on  the  market  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  (;I  7 , p.  172, 

411).  I rom  a n.presentational  jjoint  of  view,  it  can  bo  seen  that 
fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand  will  affect  the  proportion 
of  minority  group  entrants.  And,  circumstances  (e.g.,  the  threat  of 
conflict,  changes  in  national  posture,  or  reduced  unemployment) 
which  make  enlistment  less  attractive  to  many  will  probably  not  equally 
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affect  the  demand  curve  of  those  individuals  who  have  fewer  alterna- 
tives for  social  mobility,  Linder  these  circumstances  the  equity 
argument  ticcomes  most  persuasive.  The  real  policy  dilemma,  however, 
is  reconciling  the  fact  that  the  Services  do  provide  a channel  of 
social  mobility  and  opportunity  for  tlie  disadvantaged  with  the 
objectives  of  representation. 

Volitiaal  Leg-i 

Students  of  military  sociology  claim  tliat  civilian  control  over 
the  military  establishment  is  most  effective  when  the  military  society 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  social  fai-r:  .---V'at  is,  when  indivi- 
duals who  enter  and  leave  the  military  represent  a wide  variety  of 
social  backgrounds  and  attitudes.  Morris  Janowitz,  probably  the  most 
vocal  proponent  of  representational  "legitimacy,"  stressed  this  point 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Defense  Manpo\/er  Commission;  "A  representa- 
tive military  is  the  basis  of  civilian  control  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  military.  !n  a democratic  society,  a representative  military  is 
essential  to  military  effectiveness"  (Testimony  before  the  Defense 
Manpower  Commission,  17  July  1975,  in  Coffey  aj_,  1975,  p.  10.). 

Basically,  the  argument  for  political  legitimacy  dr:'..'s  its  strength 
from  the  "citizen-soldier"  concept  and  the  democratic  notion  of  full- 
citizen  participation  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  coiumuni ty . The 
draft  did  provide  an  automatic  process  of  democratization  (tiicoretical ly 
color-blind  to  race,  economic  or  social  status)  thronqh  ^/hich  multitudes 
of  citizens  v/ould  serve  short  periods  of  time  in  military  service  and 
then  return  to  their  civilian  occupations.  The  draft  thereby  functioned 
as  a "revolving  door"  between  the  military  and  civilian  st'ctors  of 
society,  providing  at  least  some  assurance  of  the  converoence  between 
civilian  and  military  values.  The  A1 1 -Vol unteor  force--in  surrendering 
the  control  of  rrleativc  service  to  the  inconstancy  of  exogenous  con- 
ditions--was  consequently  seen  as  a risk  which  threatened,  among  other 
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things  , the  conpleto  loss  of  civilion  control  over  military  affairs 
(cf.  Clark,  1969;  frvin  in  Conn  res  s i onal  Difi^^st,  1971), 

The  concern  for  political  legitimacy  also  rests  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  duties  of  citizenship  require  some  form  of  military  parti- 
cipation. Disposal  of  the  right  to  defend  the  nation  by  the  citizenry 
is  seen  in  this  context  as  a relinquishment  of  liberty,  further,  the 
shift  to  voluntary  enlistment  actually  "r, aligns  the  character"  of  the 
American  citizen  by  saying  to  him;  "Give  anything  but  yourself"  (cf. 
Gerhardt,  1971,  p.  112).  Linder  tlie  system  of  voluntary  military  service, 
patriotism  is  seen  to  gradually  take  on  a new  meaning  for  those  wlio 
choose  not  to  serve--with  the  inevitable  result  of  v;idesproad  public 
apathy  and  acquiescence  regarding  military  matters. 

In  addition  to  tite  perceived  effects  of  voluntary  service  on  the 
"national  character"  or  "patriotic  fiber"  of  America  are  the  socio- 
political consequences  of  military  representation.  In  fact,  the  case 
for  political  legitimacy  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  certain  patterns 
of  voluntary  enlistment  attenuate  traditional  linkages  of  civilian  con- 
trol to  the  point  whore  the  military  becomes  its  own  master.  For  example, 
it  is  often  observed  that  those  individuals  who  are  predisposed  toward 
the  ideals  of  pacifism  are  totally  unrepresented.  The  wellborn  and 
the  privileged,  the  rich  and  the  educated--wi th  higher  paying,  less 
dangerous  career  alternatives  el sewhere--are  also  presumed  lost  to 
the  military  service. 

As  danowitz  (1973)  observes  in  "The  Social  Demography  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force,"  demographic  characteristics  of  military  member- 
ship play  an  important  role  in  the  "internal  viability"  of  the 
armed  forces  in  ci vi 1 -mi  1 i tary  relations.  And,  if  the  hypothesis  is 
made  that  the  military  will  continue  to  fill  its  ranks  with  those  \;ho 
are  unrepresentati vely  ()ositive  toward  the  armed  forces,  there  is  cause 
for  concern.  Perhaps  the  major  influencing  factor  in  drawing  this  hypoth- 
esis is  tfie  recognition  that  (1)  tlie  volunteer  format  can  lie  depended 
on  to  provide  a prepomierance  of  individuals  who  would  have  enlisted 
even  with  a draft  (ie.,  the  r.cl  f-Vi'crui  tru>:t  or  rclf-r.eh.elicn  by  those 
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who  possess  traditional  military  perspectives);  (2)  the  impact  of 
profei'i'ional  c,onialiv.ation  will  strengthen  the  homogeneity  of  military 
entrants,  and  operate  to  mold  a "military  mind"  or  characteristic  ethos 
of  militarism;  and  (3)  negative  selection  (or  the  process  by  which 
those  who  do  no  "fit  in"  are  not  promoted  or  "select"  themselves  out) 
will  act  to  further  eliminate  those  who  do  not  conform  to  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  behavior  and  thought  (cf.  Janowitz,  1975a,  1973). 

The  disproportionate  representation  of  several  specific  demo- 

I 

graphic  measures  are  considered  to  be  especially  adverse  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  ci vi 1-mi  1 i tary  convergence.  These  are:  (1)  disproportionate 

regional  representati on--especi al ly  from  the  hinterlands  of  the  South 
and  Souih.wcct,  where  (a)  there  is  a high  concentration  of  military  bases, 
(b)  military  men  make  social  contacts,  evidence  a high  proportion  of 
marriages  to  girls  who  live  near  military  installations,  and  most  fre- 
quently choose  to  retire,  and  (c)  there  is  a presumably  higher  degree  of 
military  orientation  (Janowitz,  1973;  Rlivin,  1975;  Coffey  and  P.eeg, 
1976);  (2)  disproportionately  low  representation  of  oollcgc  graduatcc 
or  those  who  have  some  college  trai ning--because  of  the  perceived  effect 
of  higher  education  on  attitudes  and  perceptions;  (3)  the  disproportion- 
ately high  representation  of  rr,ilita-"j  offrvring--sir)ce  there  are  usually 
homogeneous  perceptions  and  social  isolation  present  in  military  families 
(Janowitz,  1973,  1975);  (4)  the  disproportionate  representation  of  the 
lower  pooioeaonorr.ia  strata,  the  un.dcrc.killec!,  and  the  un-lcr-tra'r.ed — 
since  those  who  feel  inadecpiate  to  compete  in  the  civilian  economy  will 
also  tend  to  feel  alienated  and/or  isolated  from  the  community  they  are 
supposed  to  defend  (Maniiion,  1971);  and  (5)  the  disproportionate  repre- 
sentation of  traditionalistic,  conventional,  conservative,  and  provincial 
---since  it  is  the  tough-minded  politico-military  perspectives 
and  strong  conservative  or  right-wing  political  ideologies  which  tend  to 
emphasize  military  objectives  and  further  isolate  the  military  estab- 
lishment from  the  mainstream  of  society  (cf.  Janowitz  1973,  1975). 
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These  democjrdphic  and  attitude  factors,  v/hen  combined,  operate  to 
reduce  the  indirect  mechanisms  of  civilian  control.  When  convergence 
is  removed  through  the  lack  of  proportionate  representation,  and  the 
several  processes  of  homogenization  furtlier  constrict  diversity  of  atti- 
tudes, the  military  will  display  increased  emphasis  on  its  own  organi- 
zational boundaries  and  its  own  distinctive  values.  And,  as  it  turns 
its  sights  inward,  proponents  of  legitimacy  claim  the  military  will 
necessarily  gravitate  toward  its  industrial  counterpart  in  civilian 
society  and  seek  bigger  and  more  elaborate  budgets  to  perpetuate  it- 
self. Eventually,  the  military  establishment  will  emerge  with  its  own 
professional  concerns,  ideology,  powerful  pressure  groups,  and  politics 
(cf.  Clark,  1969). 

These  developments  arc  in  themselves  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
democracy.  However,  the  emergence  of  a military-industrial  mammoth 
would  only  increase  the  likely  occurrence  of  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned concern  of  political  legi timacy--that  is,  the  entrance  of  the 
military  into  an  unjust  war.  The  assumption  that  the  loss  of  civilian 
control  over  the  military  will  necessarily  increase  the  likelihood  of 
war  is  also  based  on  perceptions  regarding  the  "sui cidal ness  of  mili- 
tarism" (Ekirch,  1956)--or  the  inherent  distrust  by  civilian  society 
of  the  unchained  forces  of  a military  monolith. 

The  lack  of  community  representation  in  the  military,  especially 
among  college  students  and  individuals  from  tiie  middle  and  upper-middle 
class  strata  of  society  (from  whom  tlic  broad  base  of  anti-war  sentiment 
is  frequently  seen  to  arise)  v/ill  consequently  assist  in  removing  the 
military  establishment  from  public  scrutiny  (Ervin  iti  Congressional 

Digest,  1971).  By  eliminating  the  irritant  or  inhibition  of  drafting 
young  Sion  who  question  the  justification  for  entrance  into  war--and  its 
concurrent  effect  on  the  attitudes  and  befuivior  of  ()aren  s (often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "ligtitning  rod"  effect  of  conscripLion)--many  proponents 
of  conscription  also  reason  that  it  '''ill  eventually  become  easier  for 
the  military  to  engage  in  adventurism. 
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The  corollary  to  the  underrepresentation  of  individuals  who  might 
be  considered  to  provide  an  irritant  is  the  overrepresentation  of  those 
who  do  not.  During  the  A1 1 -Vol unteer  Force  debates,  for  example,  there 
were  many  commentators  and  observers  of  military  affairs  who  claimed 
that  the  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  would  attract  mercenaries,  or 
those  who  took  areat  pride  in  being  professional  (as  opposed  to 
"volunteer")  combatants.  There  was  also  public  apprehension  that  the 
Army  would  be  primarily  composed  of  "a  band  of  professional  killers" 
with  little  in  common  with  the  rest  of  civilian  society  (MeWethy  e_t.  ^1 . 
1972)--an  Army  of  "hired  guns,"  which  spent  its  time  "meditating  on 
blood"--men  with  little  stake  in  civilian  society,  working  at  v;ar- 
making  as  civilians  work  at  their  jobs. 

For  some,  therefore,  the  A1 1- Vol unteer  Force  was  a duplication  of 
the  French  Foreign  Legion,  taking  the  country  headlong  down  the  road 
of  endless  military  adventures.  In  the  most  extreme  scenario,  this 
band  of  "hi  red  guns" (possessi ng  a "coup  mentality"  and  no  great  over- 
riding patriotism  or  loyalty)  v/ould  be  manipulated  in  a conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  government.  The  more  subtle  and  realistic  danger,  however 
as  Janowitz  (1975a)  and  other  sociologists  observe,  is  not  the  potential 
for  a aoup  d'etat — but  the  increased  likelihood  that  the  military  will 
continue  to  operate  as  a powerful  pressure  group  with  a distinctive  and 
relatively  unified  outlook  and  ideology.  Janowitz  (1975)  v/rites:  "A 

military  establishment  with  selective  linkages  to  civilian  society, 
with  a strong  element  of  social  unrepresentativeness,  and  with  a pre- 
sumed 'ideological'  cast,  is  likely  to  be  the  source  of  political  con- 
flict and  dissensus  with  segments  of  civilian  society"  (p.  448).  It 
is,  as  Charles  C.  Moskos  (1970)  observes,  this  movement  toward  socio- 
political divergence  whicii  creates--not  the  specter  of  overt  miHtan 
control  of  national  policy--but  the  more  subtle  danger  of  a segmented 
military  establishment  wtiich  allows  for  greater  international  irrespon- 
sibility by  its  civilian  leaders. 


It  is  intcrestinq  to  note  that,  from  discussions  v/ith  data  analysts 
at  the  Roper  Public  Opinion  Center,  surveys  of  public  opinion  concerning 
defense  issues  over  the  past  few  years  show  tv/o  trends;  (1)  public 
confidence  in  the  military  has  dropped  in  the  last  decade;  and  (2)  the 
military  (along  with  the  Supreme  Court)  is  felt  to  be  out  of  touch  with 
the  people  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  These  findings  would  tend  to 
support  the  case  for  representative  convergence  of  military  and  civilian 
perspectives.  However,  as  Blivin  (1975)  notes,  the  vitality  of  a military 
force  alco  depends  on  the  delicate  balance  between  a special  sense  of 
inner-group  loyalty  and  participation  in  the  larger  society. 

One  writer  recently  provided  a personal  assessment  of  representation 
in  the  Volunteer  Army: 

Certain  generalizations  can  be  made.  The  new  Army's 
Willie  and  Joe  tend  to  come  from  Louisiana  instead 
of  the  south  Bronx.  They  are  somewhat  younger,  on 
the  average.  And  yet,  adding  in  your  poor  Black 
from  Shreveport,  they  remain  your  standard  .'•'litie 
Cry  collection  of  th.c  dispossessed,  the  curious,  the 
naughty,  the  gung-ho,  the  indigent,  the  unemployable, 
the  romantic,  the  shiftless.  Really  the  only  mem.- 
bers  not  now  present  for  duty  are  the  Northeastern 
1 iberal--say , the  F.nglish  major  from  NYU--and  his 
bemused  friend  from  Greenwich  or  Crosse  Point  who 
"did  not  want  the  responsibility  of  a commission," 
who  read  Nietzsche  at  lunch  and  who  said  sentences 
to  his  sergeant  that  began  with  the  words  "But 
surely...."  (Bunting,  1975,  p.  164). 

Regardless  of  the  humor  and  use  of  stereotypes  to  describe  Army  enlistees, 
this  evaluation  of  representation  is  essentially  correct.  Certain  indivi- 
duals may  be  expected  to  be  absent  from  the  enlisted  ranks--while  a 
measure  of  diversification  will  always  be  present.  Yet,  there  are 
obviously  limits  to  the  possible  representativeness  of  the  military. 
Perhaps  the  objectives  of  political  legitimacy  should  be  directed  at 
keeping  the  military,  and  especially  the  officer  corps  (cf.  Friedman  in 
O'Sullivan,  1969;  vlanowitz,  1975;  Blivin,  1975),  from  becoming  k:!)hZu 
unrepresentati ve. 


1.3  Representation  Defined 


In  March  of  1975,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard  (Bo)  Callaway 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  broadly  defined 
Army  representation: 

What  wo  seek,  and  need,  are  quality  soldiers — men  and 
women  \iUo  are  representative  of  the  overall  population. 

Ideally,  we  would  like  to  have  a least  one  from  every 
rural  delivery  route,  and  one  from  every  small  town. 

Our  obligation  to  the  American  people  is  to  strive  to 
field  an  Army  which  is  both  representative  of  them  and 
acceptable  to  them  (IJ.S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  1975,  p.  13). 

In  reply  to  a question  from  Senator  John  Pastore,  Callaway  further  ex- 
plained Army  representational  objectives: 

...[I]  felt  the  United  States  should  have  an  arniy  broadly 
representative  of  all  Americans  which,  to  the  extent 
possible,  would  contain  rougitly  the  same  percentages  of 
people  of  all  ethnic  groups,  and  the  same  percentage  at 
various  income  levels  and  educational  levels.  That  has 
been  our  goal.  {Hid.,  p.  105). 

Lt.  General  Harold  G.  Moore,  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
(DCSPER),  stressed  the  importance  of  attaining  on  equitable  distribution 
of  responsibility  through  representation  in  his  remarks  tiofore  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee: 

Wo  believe  that  these  quality  personnel  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  regional,  economic,  and  racial  segments 
of  society,  and  that  no  individual  uroup  should  dis- 
proportionately bear  the  burden  of  national  defense.  It 
is  our  intent  to  obtain  accessions  that  reflect  a geo- 
graphical cross-section  of  our  society  as  well  as  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  ior  all  qualified  applicants  to 
compete  for  Army  career  opportunities.  619). 

Donald  G.  Drotzman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs),  testified  before  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  in 
July  of  1975  and  also  expressed  a reaffirmation  of  the  policy  objective 
for  achieving  proportional  representation  in  ttie  Army: 
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rqually  important  as  havinq  a quality  and  professional 
Army  is  havinq  an  Anny  which  is  generally  representative 
of  the  American  people.  1 mean  representative  in  the 
racial,  geooraphic,  and  socioeconomic  sense  (Coffey 
and  Roeg,  1976,  p.  13). 

These  recent  statements  of  Army  recruitment  goals  illustrate  the 
point  that  "representation"  is  still  an  important  subject  of  thought 
among  Army  hierarchy.  A number  of  similar  references  to  representational 
issues  may  be  found  in  official  DoD  publications,  congressional  cotnmittee 
documents,  research  reports,  and  general  literature  in  such  fields  as 
sociology,  psychology,  and  political  science,  A comprehensive  biblio- 
graphy has  been  included  in  this  report  as  a guide  for  those  who  might 
wish  to  further  explore  the  historical  development  of  representational 
issues. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  draw  the 
philosophical  and  practical  aspects  of  democratic  theory  together  and 
derive  a general  blueprint  for  Army  representation.  fJevertheless , most 
definitions  of  representation  are  no  more  explicit  than  the  vague  pro- 
nouncements quoted  above.  As  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  notes  in 
its  -Final  Report  (1976),  there  is  still  a distinct  lack  of  consistency 
in  Service-stated  objectives,  as  well  as  policymaker  perceptions  of 
representation . 

Generally,  "representation"  may  bo  defined  as  that  |)roportion  of 
each  group  within  the  national  population  (Defense  Manpower  Commission, 
1976).  The  "groups"  or  factors  included  in  comparisons  of  proportions-- 
i.o,,  those  most  commonly  cited  in  public  discussions  of  representational 
policy--arc  minority  groups  (specifically  Blacks),  levels  of  educa- 
tional attainment  and  mental  aptitude  (even  though  it  has  been  Army 
policy  to  recruit  aa  rnctnn  high  school  graduates  and  higher  mental  groups 
as  possible),  geographical  distribution  (usually  by  region  and  rural/ 
urban  classification),  socioeconomic  status  (including,  for  example, 
parents'  income  or  family  income,  pai'ents'  occupation,  parents'  educa- 
tion, marital  status),  and  occasionally  male-female  ratios. 


The  rationale  for  liiiiitinq  "representation"  to  these  oroups--as 
well  as  the  method  of  using  the  "national  population"  as  a standard 
for  comparison-- is  subject  to  dispute.  A suitable,  and  perhaps  even 
better,  standard  for  comparison  might  be  the  total  military  age- 
eligible  population  or  some  combination  of  other  alternatives:  for 

example,  only  qualified  and  able  military-age  youth,  those  age-eligibles 
in  college  or  technical  school  or,  those  age-eligibles  who  choose  to 
join  the  civilian  labor  force  (or  some  specific  occupational  skill 
areas  of  the  labor  force).  It  has  even  been  sugg’ested  that  standards 
for  comparison  be  drawn  from  the  aonacriptp.d  fopcc  of  earlier  years  — 
itself  not  a truly  representative  configuration  of  the  American  people 
(Segal  and  Daina,  1975;  Cooper,  1975;  Coffey  e1^.  , 1975).  Another 

case  is  often  made  for  using  FY1964  as  a "base"  year  or  benchmark  for 
comparison,  since  it  was  both  pre-AVF  and  pre-Vietnam  build-up  (cf. 
Coffey  e^.  , 1975;  Brehm,  April,  1975;  Suffa,  1975;  also,  DoD- 

originated  studies). 

Similarly,  there  is  a wide  range  of  possible  comparison  groupings 
within  the  mi  1 i tary--anything  from  the  entire  Department  of  Defense  on 
down  to  the  smallest  identifiable  unit.  As  Coffey  and  Reeg  (197G)  note, 
requirements  for  representation  could  be  applied  not  only  to  the 
separate  Services,  tut  also  v;ith  respect  to  broad  skill  areas  within 
the  Services  (i.e.,  combat  arms,  supply,  administration,  etc.),  specific 
occupational  skill  groups  within  the  Services  (i.e.,  specific  MOSs), 
the  geographical  distribution  of  personnel  according  to  branch  units 
and  echelons,  or  the  general  distribution  of  representational  group 
members  by  rank  within  units  and  subdivisions  of  units  (the  smallest 
extreme  being  an  infantry  platoon  or  squad).  Concern  over  termination 
of  the  draft  has  also  caused  a focus  of  attention  to  be  placed  on  the 
enlioted  fovae.  As  Serial  and  Daina  (1975)  point  out,  this  practice 
builds  a bias  into  any  comparison  with  the  civilian  popul ati on--since 
officers  tenri  to  differ  from  enlisted  accessions. 


The  variables  most  often  used  in  representational  studies  are  those 
which  are  seen  to  influence  military  effectiveness  or  relate  to  pre- 
valent sociopolitical  policy.  Although  the  measurement  of  representa- 
tion has  therefore  been  limited  to  a somewhat  standardized  set  of 
criteria,  there  is  an  endless  variety  of  variables  which  may  be  said 
to  affect  the  broadly-stated  goals  of  Army  representation.  For  example, 
other  measures  may  include  anatomical  features,  crime  rates,  the 
entire  range  of  attitudinal  measures  (including  general  socio- 
psychological  measures,  job  satisfaction,  political  attitudes,  aggre- 
siveness,  perceptions  of  life-controls,  self-esteem,  values,  quality 
of  life  perceptions,  attitude  changes  over  time,  etc.),  religious 
preferences  and  activity,  physical  prowess  and  dexterity,  mechanical 
ability,  and  sc  on--most  of  which  interact  and  overlap  -with  the  standard 
variables  of  comparison. 

Since  there  is  a great  deal  of  interaction  between  factors,  it 
is  also  frequently  difficult  to  separate  groups  and  distinguish  mem- 
bership on  the  basis  of  representational  attributes.  The  term  "race", 
for  example,  when  used  in  reference  to  the  Armed  Forces,  normally  in- 
cludes V.'hites,  Blacks,  American  Indians,  and  "Other"  / cthyxia 

groups  (Coffey,  e;t.  ^. , 1975).  While  this  categoiy  in  itself  suggests 
some  degree  of  ambiguity,  strict  interpretations  of  race  or  ethnic 
origin  may  not  be  totally  acceptable  or  adequate  measures  of  represen- 
tation. As  Nathan  Olazer  (1975)  notes,  "statistical  representation 
in  employment,  education,  and  residence  insist  that  it  is  possible 
to  divide  the  racial  and  ethnic  groups  with  precision  and  assign  them... 
to  a class  for  which  a strict  statistical  parity  must  bo  required" 

(p.  203).  In  respect  to  affirmative  action  programs,  Glazer  further 
observes  that  representational  policies  are  frequently  based  on  "two 
equally  inadequate  views  of  tl)o  nature  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups": 
first,  that  groups  and  membership  of  groups  are  easily  bounded  and 
defined,  and  completely  uniform  in  tlie  conditions  of  those  included 
in  them;  and  second,  that  policies  designed  to  benefit  the  group  will 
be  equitably  applied  and  received  (p'.  202).' 
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Regardless  of  the  problems  in  delimiting  categories  and  groups 
is  the  understanding  that  measures  of  Army  representation  serve  no 
useful  purpose  unless  they  can  be  related  to  the  military,  political, 
and  social  needs  of  the  nation.  There  is  likewise  no  reason  for 
viewing  Army  "representation"  per  se  as  ncaer.aavtUj  advaniagcouc  in 
all  cases.  True  representation,  for  example,  would  mean  that  the  Army 
reflect  the  best  aa  well  as  the  u’orrfc  aspects  of  society  in  its  mem- 
bership and  organizational  structure.  When  considering  needs,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  draw  a distinction  between  the  organizational  re- 
quirements of  the  Army  and  the  sometimes  incompatible  prescription 
for  proportional  representation. 

Representation  is,  in  actuality,  primarily  a political  auec.vio-n— 
dependent  first  and  foremost  on  political  expressions  and  interpreta- 
tions of  national  needs.  A practical  definition  of  Army  representation 
is  one,  therefore,  which  relates  differences  between  Army  and  civilian 
groups  to  natioruxl  policy  objectives.  In  the  previous  section,  these 
objectives  were  divided  into  the  tfiree  general  areas  of  military 
effectiveness,  social  equity,  and  political  legitimacy.  (Although  the 
fundamental  principles  of  legitimacy  and  equity  are  well-grounded  in 
philosophical  thought,  policy-directed  interpretations  are  political 
issues.)  By  correlating  the  scope  of  representational  analysis  witti 
these  policy  guidelines,  it  becomes  possible  to  construct  a conceptual 
model  and  to  evaluate  pertinent  data. 


2.  ARMY  Rr.RRrSOlTATIOn:  A C0!1CERTIIAL  MUULL  AIll)  FRAMEWORK  FOR  RESEARCH 


It  was  shown  in  the  previous  section  that  definitions  of  Army  repre- 
sentation abound  since  (1)  the  possible  range  of  characteristics  for  oro- 
portional  measurement  are  virtually  limitless,  (2)  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  usitig  a variety  of  groups  as  tlie  national  civilian  standard  for 
comparison,  and  (3)  there  is  justification  for  using  various  aggregations 
and  combinations  of  groups  from  the  Army  as  the  objects  of  proportional 
measurement.  The  case  was  also  made  for  limiting  serious  evaluation  of 
representation  to  those  factors  which  bear  directly  on  the  issues  of 
military  effectiveness,  social  equity,  and  political  legitimacy.  This 
model  is  a further  attcir.pt  to  build  a conceptual  framewor'K  and  Functiondl 
definition  of  Army  representation. 

The  Convergence/Divergence  Model  of  Army  Representation 


In  The  American  Enlisted  Man.  Charles  C.  Moskos  (1970)  discusses 
the  emergent  military  establishment  and  presents  a "convergent-divergent 
model"  of  the  armed  forces  and  society.  Moskos  conceives  of  this  model 
as  being  a covtinuvor:  or  ccale,  ranging  from  a military  organization 

highly  differentiated  from  civilian  society  to  a military  system  that 
is  highly  convergent  with  civilian  structures.  In  establishing  a rang'..- 
of  variables,  Moskos  notes  that  at  least  four  subjects  should  be  consi- 
dered: mcrr.be r.'.hip  (i.e.,  that  the  armed  forces  are  representative  of 

the  broader  society  ),  inctilutioml  parallels  or  discontinuities  in  the 
social  organization  of  military  and  civilian  structures,  differences  in 
required  ckbllr,  between  military  and  civilian  occupations,  and  idco- 
loaieal  distinctions. 

Starting  with  this  basic  conceptual  premise- -i .c. , that  a scale  may 
be  constructed,  along  which  the  military  is  more  or  less  overlapping 
with  civilian  society--and  building  upon  the  synthesis  of  issues  pre- 
sented in  Section  1.2,  a limited  convergcnce/di vergence  model  of  Army 
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representation  may  be  developed.  Basically,  it  is  assumed  that  (under 
hypothetical  conditions)  a perfectly  "representative"  group  of  Army 
accessions  may  bo  drav;n  from  the  national  population.  This  group  of 
Army  accessions--al lowing  for  some  definition  of  groups  or  guidelines 
by  which  the  Army  and  civilian  populations  can  t/C  compared--is  de- 
picted as  a part  of  the  national  population,  "representing"  ttie  national 
population  in  perfect  proportion,  as  a core  or  cj-ose-eeatior.  of  all 
population  characteristics. 

Reality,  however,  Fias  sho\/n  that  perfect  representation  is  probably 
not  possible,  flevertheless , we  may  conceive  of  perfect  representation — 
regardless  of  justification  or  impracti cal i ty--as  a scale  for  measuring 
the  social  composition  of  the  armed  forces  and  determining  the  convergence/ 
divergence  of  its  membership.  Vihere  policy  is  directed  at  some  form  of 
"representation",  perfect  proportion  may  also  he  used  as  an  objective 
measure  of  policy  effectiveness. 

Perfect  Army  representation  is  depicted  in  the  f.onvergence/Di verqence 
hlr  del  (Figure  2.1)  as  a miniaturized  version  of  ttie  national  population. 
Since  the  idealized  state  of  perfect  representation  cannot  be  achieved 
under  normal  conditions,  a boundary  of  arproxi'':ate  rcpreceni aticn  is 
constructed,  using  the  objectives  of  equity,  legitimacy,  and  effective- 
ness as  limiting  standards--and  beyond  whidi  these  objectives  are  no 
longer  possible.  If  the  configuratioii  of  Army  accessions  stays  within 
this  boundary,  it  may  be  defined  as  representative. 

Government  policy,  the  economic  environment,  incentives  and  con- 
ditions for  enlistment,  attitudes,  etc.,  all  change  over  time  and  the 
configuration  or  core  of  Army  personnel  will  undoubtedly  shift  v/ithin 
the  national  population.  As  the  Army  membership  shifts,  the  configuration 
may  take  on  various  foniis  (drawn  with  broken  lines  in  Figure  2.1). 
Gravitation  or  stretching  out  of  the  hounds  of  representation  can  there- 
fore occur  at  any  or  all  points  and  aTfcct.  tire  limits  of  equity,  legiti- 
macy, and  effectiveness  in  several  possible  ways. 
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For  example,  it  may  be  possible  that  a considerable  rise  in  the 
number  of  accessions  from  one  socio-economic  stratum  of  society  or  a 
disproportional  rise  in  the  number  of  college  gradiiates  will  stretch 
the  Army  configuration  beyond  the  bounds  of  enuity  (and  possiiily, 
legitimacy).  However,  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  this  shifting 
will  in  any  way  lower  military  effectiveness.  A rise  in  the  number  of 
accessions  capal)le  of  being  described  as  "mercenaries"  or  militarily- 
agqressive  may  shift  the  configuration  beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimacy 
as  well  as  effectiveness.  Similarly,  a rise  in  Mie  numt)er  of  low- 
aptitude  accessions  could  affect  equity,  legitimacy,  and  effectiveness. 

It  is  also  clear  that  Army  differences  (under  or  over)  from  perfect 
representation-- while  negatively  affecting  the  objectives  of  one  arca--- 
nay  actually  benefit  the  achievement  of  another.  Some  would  argue,  for 
example,  that  an  overrepresentative  proportion  of  high  school  graduates, 
though  K^representati ve,  raises  levels  of  military  effectiveness.  Dis- 
proportionate representation  for  certain  categories,  th'^ro'^ore,  ray 
have  to  be  relatively  cxtremie  in  order  to  pass  over  some  objective 
boundary.  It  can  also  be  argued  that  the  issue  of  military  effectiveness 
is  not  directly  affected  by  the  representative  nature  of  the  Army,  as 
in  the  case  of  legitimacy  and  equity.  This  is  especially  true  when 
perfect  representation  is  used  as  a norm  for  the  achievement  of  an 
object! ve. 

The  point  is  that  shifting  representation  (according  to  various 
subcategories)  will  have  different  effects  on  the  boundaries  of  conver- 
genco/di vergence.  There  is  some  overlapping  of  the  three  objectives, 
as  they  are  affected  by  changing  patterns  of  representation.  However, 
"divergence"  from  perfect  representation  may  not  be  divergence  from 
any  or  all  of  the  objectives  by  which  representational  goals  are  defined. 


Implication 


The  difficulty  of  applying  this  model  in  any  policy  sense  involves 
once  again,  definitions.  He  may  broadly  define  "convergence"  as  a 
conf iguratiort  of  Anny  accessions  which  stays  within  the  bounds  of 
represrntational  objectives;  and,  "divergence"  as  any  configuration 
which  does  not.  However,  the  limits  on  differences  between  actual  Army 
membership  and  perfect  representation  involve  some  kind  of  agreement 
on  the  meaning  of  social  equity,  political  legitimacy,  and  military 
effectiveness.  Some  agreemerit  on  those  issues  would  iiave  to  precede 
the  actual  formulation  of  any  policy  objectives  or  limitations  on  diver 
gence.  Py  defining  these  limits,  it  will  also  be  possible  to  evaluate 
the  relative  importance  and  the  interrelationship  betweeii  issues.  Re- 
gardless of  these  difficulties,  this  model  stands  as  one  attempt  to 
structure  policy  considerations  and  establish  a conceptual  framework 
for  the  evaluation  of  representational  issues. 
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3.  ANALYSIS  OL  RLPRESLNTAT I ON  DATA 


In  Section  1 an  effort  is  made  to  develop  a delimiting  defini- 
tion of  Army  representation.  In  Section  2 it  is  seen  that,  by  focus- 
ing attention  on  prevalent  policy  objectives,  a Convernence/Di vergence 
Model  of  Army  representation  may  ho  constructed.  Although  there  is 
still  no  clear  policy  concurrence  on  the  bounds  of  approximate  repre- 
sentation, it  is  possible  to  evaluate  extant  data' using  tfie  standard 
of  perfect  representation. 

The  following  analysis  draws  upon  information  from  several  sources  in 
order  to  obtain  a perspective  on  patterns  of  Army  representation.  In 
the  demographic  evaluation  (Section  3.1)  the  best  available  sources 
of  representational  data  are  culled  to  derive  comparative  statistics 
on  the  characteristics  of  age-similar  civilians  and  Army  enlistees. 

In  a continuing  analysis  of  the  NLS  (Section  3.?),  high  school  grad- 
uates from  the  class  of  1972  arc  observed  over  a period  of  2’.,  years 
along  several  similar  and  new  dimensions.  Data  from  other  sources  are 
also  interspersed  to  provide  a measure  of  validity.  Results  are 
combined  through  composite  indices  of  Army  representation  (Section  3.3) 
in  an  alternate  approach  to  the  study  of  proportional  rel ationshi[)S 
and  approximate  representation.  Section  4 then  continues  the  analysis 
of  representational  data  by  examining  the  critical,  though  unexplored, 
area  of  attitudes  and  attitude  changes  over  time. 


3.1  ri(!iiio()rdphic  ['valuation 


In  a recent  study  by  Woelfel  and  Secjal  (1976)  a comparison  of 
selected  Army  and  civilian  demographic  characteristics--i .e. , race, 
marital  status,  educational  attainment,  and  family  income--was  made  for 
the  purposfr  of  examining  the  social  representativeness  of  the  Volunteer 
Army.  The  data  set  forth  in  Woelfel  and  Segal  show  Army  enlistees 
generally  to  be  less  educated,  to  come  from  families  with  less  income, 
and  to  consist  of  a higher  percentage  of  Blacks  and  other  racial 
minorities  than  their  counterparts  in  the  civilian  population.  These 
differences,  according  to  Woelfel  and  Segal,  correspond  to  differences 
in  the  general  civilian  population  and  the  civilian  labor  force. 

The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  is  to  extend  similar  previous 
efforts  to  examine  Army  representati vcncss  [ly  comparing  the  most  recently 
available  Army  enlistee  data  with  data  on  the  general  civilian  population 
and  the  civilian  labor  force.  In  addition,  these  data  will  provide  a 
means  for  evaluating  current  and  previous  research  which  seeks  to  use 
national  longitudinal  survey  data  as  an  inslrumont  of  comparison, 

‘lost  of  the  Army  statistics  used  in  this  evaluation  have  been 
extracted  from  the  November  1975  Army  Quarterly  Survey,  which  has  a 
reported  reliability  level  between  95"’ 6f  and  95%' 9«. 

Civilian  data  were  obtained  from  population  estimates  in  the 
Current  Population  Reports  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  from  the 
Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Comparison  of  Demographic  Characteristics 

Table  3.1  shows  tlie  racial  composition  of  tho  Amiy 
enlistees,  by  paygrade,  along  with  tfie  racial  composition 
of  the  age-eligible  resident  civilian  population,  for 
comparison  purposes,  civilian  racial  percentages 
were  obtained  for  age  groups  according  to  ttie  median 
age  of  Army  personnel  v/ithin  each  paygrade. 
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Ttble  3.  1 


Racial  Co»"po^U1on»  Kale  and  Tc'^ialc  Arriy  tn1  Hires  Cfw  pared  to 
Age*tl i«jil>le  Resident  Civilian  lopulallon'*  197b 
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86.4 

18.5 

11.3 

M 

2.3 

100.0 

100.0 

STC/SP7 

36.7 

37 

76.3 

87.5 

16.6 

10. B 

7.1 

1.7 

100.0 

100.0 

SGM.MSG.IS6 

40.5 

41 

76.8 

87.2 

17.1 

11.0 

6.1 

1.8 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  (M-E8) 

22.3 

22 

72.8 

86.3 

19. e 

11.9 

7.6 

1.8 

ICO.O 

100.0 

^Civilla"  statistics  obtained  from  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-2b,  No.  614,  “CsUr.ates  of  the 
Pof'ulaticn  of  the  II. S,  bv  Age,  Sex,  arc  Aaco:  1970  to"l97f‘."  Table  used  is  for  July,  197b.  A»ry  statistics 
obtained  fro-n  November  1975  Arny  Quarterly  Survey,  U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center  (MILKKCtM  HQ  TA 

I r\f  tir  ru~i  r \ / » >< 


Table  3.2 

Racial  Composition,  l<alc  and  Female  Arr-y  enlistees  Coiptired 
to  Age-Cligible  Civilian  Labor  Force,  ilover.ber,  19(3 


Median  ('  ic 

Age  of  f ivilian 

'r’orcort  Wt-i  tf>  1 

iTrcnnt  Ol-n  ^ ! 

1 Otn^’r  i 

1 Total 

Paygrad’ 

^or  PaygrucJe 

CoTipari  son  Cohort 

As'T.y 

civilian 

/.rt  y ; 

|Civilicn  1 i / 1 

Livi  1 ion  I 

1 L. : V : . an 

PVl 

19.4 

18-19 

73.3 

88.3 

22.5 

10.4 

WBm 

1 ^^3 

PV2 

19.8 

20-24 

59.0 

87.6 

23.4 

10.7 

19 

1 

PFC 

20-24 

70.3 

87.6 

20.3 

10.7 

91 

1 SB 

100.0 

CPL,  Sl'4 

BH 

20-24 

71.8 

87.6 

19.4 

10.7 

91 

1 ivwB 

100.0 

Total,  Fl-14 

16-24 

70.9 

87.8 

21.1 

10.6 

8.0 

1.6 

100.0 

100.0 

SGT,  SI'S 

25.3 

25-34 

76.5 

B7.5 

lb. 4 

10.5 

7.1 

1.9 

100.0 

100.0 

SSG,  SP6 

30.2 

25-34 

75.0 

87.5 

18.5 

10.5 

6.5 

. 1.9 

100.0 

109.0 

SFC,  SP7 

36.7 

35-44 

76.3 

87.8 

16.6 

10.5 

7.1 

1.7 

100.0 

100.0 

SGK,  M'-G,  ISC; 

40.5 

35-44 

76.8 

87.8 

17.1 

10.5 

6.1 

1.7 

100.0 

100.0 

Total,  n-IG 

22.3 

16-44 

72.8 

87.7 

19.6 

10.5 

7.6 

1.8 

100.0 

100.0 

Sources;  Civilian  stnti'.tlcs  were  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics'  Inployiiicnt  A>nalys1s  Division. 

Ktlttary  statistics  uetu  ohtiincd  trrn  the  hoveubcr  19/S  Amy  Quarterly  Survey,  U.S.  Arnv  Military 
renter  (Mil  I'FWI  h) , tm  tiAtliWt-l'MI’-S). 


or 


Tabic  3.3 


Percent  Change  197A-7S,  Racial  Composition  of 
Male  and  Female  Army  t nils  tees 


1 Percent  White 

r Pcrirnt  Plack 

r Percent  Other 

1974 

1 1976 

Chrinno 

1 974 

1975 

Chanoc 

1974 

1975 

Change 

PVl 

60.8 

73.3 

*12.5 

28.3 

22.5 

-5.8 

10.9 

4.2 

-6.7 

PV2 

61.9 

69.0 

+ 7.1 

28.5 

23.4 

-5.1 

9.6 

7.6 

-2.0 

PFC 

66.2 

70.3 

+ 4.1 

24.3 

20.3 

-4.0 

9.5 

9.4 

-0.1 

CPL/SP4 

67.9 

71.8 

+ 3.9 

22,3 

19.4 

-2.9 

9.8 

8.8 

-1.0 

Total 
t Chaiiqe 

(n-E'’) 

+ 6.0 

1 

1 PN> 

i 

-1.8 

Table  3. A 

Median  Active  Federal  Military  Service  (AFMS), 
Army  Enlistees  by  iaynrade 
(Kalc/Fen.ale) 


Peygrade 

Median  Yrs 
Service 

Median  Calendar  Vr 
Entering  Arniy^ 

PVl 

.3 

1975 

PV2 

.6 

1975 

PFC 

1.4 

1974 

CPL/SP4 

2.7 

1973 

SGT/SP5 

4.9 

1971 

SSG/SP6 

10.2 

1965 

SFC/SP7 

16.9 

1958 

SGM,  MSG,  ISG 

20.3 

1955 

®Thc  median  calendar  year  rnterinq  Anry  was  derived  by  sub- 
tracting the  nicdian  rni'l'ir  of  yeais  in  srivire  Iren  the  date  of  the 
Am\y  Ouarterlv  Survey  (‘li’ve'l.er,  I"/'),  ".S.  ^n"v  Military  Rerscnnel 
Center  (MlU'ikrf  :i).  ' Tnr,  ntvos  (in  ofilinMtp  ot  tho  "inc^dlan  yr."  in 
which  members  ot  each  paygrade  entered  the  Anny. 


Marital 

Status' 


For  enlisted  personnel,  Blacks  and  other  ethnic 
groups  are  still  "overrepresentative"  in  the  Army  than 
in  the  civilian  population. 

A comparison  of  figures  on  race  for  1974  and  1975 
shows  that  these  differences  in  representation  are 
decreasing.  Table  3.3  presents  the  changes  in  racial 
composition  from  1974  to  1975.  In  paygrades  E1-E4,  the 
pay  levels  where  most  new  enlistees  are  found,  there  has 
been  a 6%  increase  in  the  percentage  of  whites,  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  of  4.2"  for  Blacks  and  1.8%  for 
"otlier"  racial/etlinic  groups. 

In  Table  3.5, the  marital  status  of  enlisted  personnel 
is  conipared  with  that  of  civilians  in  similar  age  groups. 

The  data  indicate  that  at  the  E-1  level  there  is  a much 
greater  percentage  of  married  Army  personnel  than  the  age- 
similar  civilian  cohort  (2J.4%  vs.  6.9%).  As  pay  levels 
increase  to  CPL/SP4  the  comparative  proportion  of  married 
enlisted  personnel  decreases  and  then  increases  again 
to  an  overall  level  higher  than  the  civilian  cohort. 

This  great  disparity  in  marital  status  between  Arniy 
and  civilian  groups  has  been  attributed  to  several  possible 
factors.  It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  age- 
similar  civilians  might  show  a higher  propensity  to  postpone 
marriage  corunitments  in  favor  of  completing  post-high 
school  educational  plans  (Uoelfel  and  Segal,  197G). 

However,  as  Table  3.C  indicates,  even  v/hen  compared  to 
the  age-eligible  civilian  labor  force  the  Amy  is  higher 
overall  for  tlic  E1-E4  paygrades--cspeci a 1 ly  at  the  1-1 
and  E-4  levels.  A more  likely  explanatifn  miuht  involve 
some  coin!)inaLion  of  eloments--solulion:.  to  ir.  •.■din  j 
personal  problems  (cf.  Itte^iore,  1976),  tiie  chance  to 
acquire  skills  and  options  for  the  futur’>,  monetary 
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Table  3.5 


Marital  Status  of  Ari'iy  and 
Civil  Ian  Sectors,  by  (’ayqrade 
of  Army  Personnel,  197b 


Paygrade 

Median  Age 
for  Pavnrade 

Ago  of  Civi 1 ian^ 
Com:  arisen  Cohort 

Percent 

Arirv" 

•'arried 

Civilian 

PVl 

19.4 

18-19 

20.4 

6.9 

PV2 

19.8 

20-24 

29.1 

38.6 

PFC 

20.5 

20-24 

31.5 

38.6 

CPL/SP4 

21.8 

20-24 

50.4 

38.6 

Total  (ri-FA) 

- 

- 

35.1 

29.0 

SGT/SP5 

25.3 

25-29 

73. 

73.4 

SSG/SP6 

30.2 

30-34 

89.1 

83.7 

SFC/SP7 

36.7 

35-39 

90.9 

86.2 

SGM,KSG,1SG 

1 

AO. 5 

40-44 

89.5 

87.2 

Total  (E1-C8) 

- 

- 

54.5 

64.8 

^Civilian  statistics  obtained  from  Currs-nt  Pnoulation  Pecorts, 
Series  P-20,  No.  287,  ’’Marital  Status  auS  Living  ^irrangc’rents : 
March  1975." 


Amy  statistics  available  only  for  males.  Hence,  figures  presented 
here  for  both  Armv  and  civilians  are  for  rales  only.  ArT'v  statistics 
obtained  from  Noveriber  1975  firry  'juarterlv  Survey,  U.S.  Army  Military 
Personnel  Center  (HlLPcKCLl.; , liOCA(DAr’C-r"P-S). 


Table  3.6 

Marital  Status  of  Amy  and  Agc-tl  igible  Civilian  Labor  Force  Sectors, 
by  Paygrade  of  Army  Personnel,  1975 


Paygrade 

Median  Age 
for  Paygrade 

Age  of  Civil ian 
Comparison  Cohort 

Porrent 

va  rri ed 

A rny 

civilian 

PVl 

19.4 

18-19 

20.4 

8.9 

PV2 

19.8 

20-24 

29.1 

41. n 

PFC 

20.5 

20-24 

31,5 

41.0 

CPL,  SP4 

21,8 

20-24 

50.4 

41.0 

Total  ri-E4 

- 

18-24 

35.1 

32.4 

Source  Civilian  statistics  obtained  from  the  lureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 

Division  of  Labor  Force  Studies.  Tin?  base  of  the  figures  is  the  annual 


average  of  the  civilian  labor  force  for  1975.  Military  statistics 
obtained  from  the  Novemlur  19/5  Amy  Quarterly  Survey,  U.S.  Army 
Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPFRCFN) , linnA(l)APC-PMP-S).  noth 
Army  and  Civilian  data  are  for  males  only. 
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Educational 

Attairjncnt 


incentives  and  a v/ide  array  of  benefits,  a tight  job 
market,  etc.--v/hich  creates  a motivation  for  enlistment 
among  those  who  have  previo'isly  accepted  or  plan  to  accept 
marital  responsibilities. 

The  distribution  of  enlisted  men  by  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment  is  shown  in  Tables  3.7  and  3.9  along  v.'ith  the 
distribution  of  age-similar  civilians.  Ihe  data  indicate 
that  1 ower-ranki ng  enlisted  personnel  tend  to  bo  drawn 
from  the  lower  educational  levels. 

When  compared  with  civilians  of  their  own  ago  group, 

Army  enlistees  are  present  in  higher  proportions  in  the 
"high  school"  and  "less  than  high  school"  categories, 
while  in  lower  proportions  at  the  college  graduate  level 
and  beyond. 

In  the  1-3  years  college  category,  there  is  a sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  E1-E4  and  the  E5-E8  level. 

El  through  E4  cohorts  arc  underrepresented  in  all  college 
categories  and  there  is  a noticeable  difference  in  the 
proportions  of  college  graduates  in  all  Army  categories. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a remarkably  higher  percentage  of 
higher  paygrade  (E-5  through  E-8)  Army  personnel  in  the 
1-3  years  college  level  of  educational  attainment  than 
all  civilian  comparison  age  cohorts. 

The  Army  also  shows  a proportionately  larger  share 
of  high  school  graduates  than  does  the  civilian  scctni . 

This  difference  may  be  due  to  the  Graduate  Eciu  I valency 
Piploma  (GED)  program  in  the  A'riny.  Overall,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Army  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
civilian  population  on  the  basis  of  educational  attainment 
(below  college)  in  the  higher- age  cohorts.  This  may  be 
attributed  in  a large  part  to  in-service  educational  bene- 
fits and  related  Army  incentives  to  raise  EM  educational 
levels. 
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Table  3.7 

Educational  AUainmcnt,  Anry^and 
Civilian  Secloi'i/’by  Paygrade  of  Army  Personnel 


Mtfli  an 
Afje  for 

Aqe  nf  C i vi 1 1 an  ' 

Less  than 
PS  Cr.id 

H5  Grad  <• 

1-3 

r-, 

Yr$ 
1 1 . 

Coll 
Gr.,  ! 

Pest  Coll 
Tr-':  _ 

:otoi 

Payqrade 

f'evnradc 

Cospu.ison  (ohort 

Mny  1 

i ‘ 1 V 1 lion 

A 

( 

L 

ft 

! A 

! '■ 

■ ' 

f 

PVl 

19.4 

lB-19 

35.5 

41.3 

54.8 

46.6 

12.1 

1 - . 

. i 

. 

ICO.O 

ICO.O 

PV2 

19.8 

20-21 

28. 5 

17. C 

61.2 

43.9 

9.7 

38. n 

.6 

.6 

- 

- 

100.0 

100.0 

PfC 

?0.S 

20-21 

19.9 

17.6 

59.7 

43. y 

18.5 

38.0 

2.2 

.6 

- 

- 

100.0 

100.0 

CPL/SP4 

21.8 

22-24 

12.8 

13.5 

65.9 

39.3 

18.5 

28.2 

2.2 

19.8: 

.6 

3.5 

100.0 

ICO.O 

Total 

(tl-f4) 

- 

- 

22.1 

23.1 

61.3 

42.9 

15.0 

26.2 

4 

1.5 

6, 6, 

1 

.2 

1.4 

100.0 

100.0 

SGT/SP5 

25.3 

25-29 

4.0 

15.5 

59.3 

37.2 

33.6 

22.2 

3.1 

1 

14.9 

- 

10.2 

I ''0.0 

ICD.O 

SSG/SPG 

30.2 

30--34 

2.6 

20.1 

64.0 

37.4 

29.9 

16.8 

1.4 

12.5 

- 

13.2 

ICO.O 

100.0 

SIC/5P7 

36.7 

35-44 

2.2 

28.1 

62.6 

36.8 

32.3 

13. C 

?.9 

10.4 

- 

10.7 

100.0 

100.0 

SG",MSG, 

ISG 

40.5 

35-44 

3.5 

?8.1 

6A.1  1 


36.8 

38.9 

j 

13.8 

2.7 

10.4 

.7 

10.7 

100.0 

ICO.O 

°Am;y  statistics  available  for  nales  only.  Hence,  the  figures  presented  here  for  both  Anny  and  civilian  are 
for  rales  onlv.  Army  statistics  obtained  from  tJove,sber  1975  An.iy  Quarterly  Survey, U.S.  Amy  ttilitary  Personnel 
Center  (HILPl  PCtli) . HQ  DA  (DAPC-PKP-S). 

^Civilian  statistics  derived  from  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P20,  No.  ?95,  “Educational  Attainment 
in  the  U.S.,  Karuh  1975." 

^ HS  Grad  includes  Individuals  with  eouivalency  certi f icates . 


Table  3.R 

Educational  Attainment  of  Hale  [nlistees. 
Percent  Change,  197A  to  1975 


L 

1 

e<ir.  th, 
US  Grjf 

fin 

1 

HS 

Grad 

1-3 

Sonto  rolU-qo 

Coll 

Grad 

Post 

Grad 

Taygrado 

1974 

1975 

« 

Chanqf* 

1974 

1975 

Chiinq<! 

1974 

1975 

Change 

1974 

1975 

Chanrie  i 

1974 

1975 

Change 

PVl 

43.3 

35.5 

-7.8 

47.3 

54.8 

• 7.5 

7.3 

9.8 

•2.6 

2.0 

0 

-2.0 

0 

0 1 

0 

PV2 

35.9 

28.5 

-7.4 

52.2 

61.2 

*9.0 

10.6 

9.7 

- .9 

.3  i 

.6 

• .3  ‘ 

1.0  ' 

0 

-1.0 

PFC 

23.3 

19.9 

-3.4 

58. 2 

59.7 

• 1.5 

17.0 

18.5 

• 1.5 

.7 

2.2 

•1.5 

.8 

0 

- .8 

CH/SP4 

13.4 

12.8 

- .6 

65.8 

65.9 

♦ .1 

18.3 

18.5 

2.1 

2.2 

• .1 

.4 

.6 

* .2 

Total 
1 ChAf.'JC 
(E1-E4) 

-4.1 

• 3.8 

♦ .7 

* .2 

- .2 

-/lo- 


~9‘ 


Fconily 

Income 


When  observing  the  change  in  educational  attainment 
levels  among  enlistees  from  19/4  to  197b,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  there  has  been  a decrease  in  accessions  with 
less  that  4 years  high  school,  and  a corresponding  in- 
crease in  those  with  a high  school  diploma.  There  has  been 
a very  slight  increase  (less  than  1»)  in  the  number  of 
enlistees  with  1-3  years  college  and  college  degrees. 

Army  vs.  civilian  statistics  on  family  income  are 
presented  in  Table  3.10.  The  Army  figures  are  parents' 
income  as  reported  by  new  enlistees.  To  adjust  civilian 
data  for  changes  in  family  income  over  time,  the  follc\.’ing 
steps  were  token,  first,  the  median  number  of  years  -in- 
service  for  each  paygrade  v/as  determined  (cf.  Table  3.4). 
The  median  year  in  which  members  of  each  paygrade  enlisted 
was  then  derived  by  subtracting  the  median  number  of 
years- in-service  from  the  date  of  the  current  Army  survey 
(in  this  case,  fJovember  1975).  Civilian  income  figures 
v/ere  obtained  for  each  of  these  "median  years." 

Generally,  a greater  percentage  of  El-E4s  may  be 
said  to  come  from  families  with  lower  levels  of  income 
than  their  civilian  counterparts--wi th  the  greatest  dis- 
crepancy in  the  $5000-$8999  category.  Accordingly,  there 
are  proportionally  fewer  El-F4s  from  families  with  income 
levels  over  $15,000. 

It  should  be  noted  that  survey  data  relating  to 
income  are  subject  to  considerable  response  bias,  including 
respondents'  lack  of  kt\owledge  of  their  families'  income. 
When  comparing  1974  levels  of  family  income  of  Army 
enlistees  to  those  of  1975  (cf.  Table  3.11),  it  should  also 
1)0  obs(M  ved  that  tliere  was  a decrease  in  accessions  wiiose 
families  make  under  $10,000  and  a sizeable  increase  (7.9  ) 
in  accessions  from  families  with  incomes  of  $15,000  and 
over. 


(o 
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Table  3.10 


Yearly  Incor^e*cif  lamilip';  of  Army  fnli'.ti"'.  (Malc/Ferale)  a'.  Tire  of  fntrv 
Into  Anny,  by  I'ayyrade,  vs.  Incii  .v  of  lanflics  in  U.!>.“ 


Paygradp 

Mrdian  Yr. 

1 CfrpiirisOh  Yr. 

thin 

ej  n 

■'.'I'} 

FT'O-  M ,'/.n 

<■  ]r^ 

* - — ' 

f” 

1 

tnterinq  Army 

1 Civilian  Pop, 

•sr-  y 1 

Cl  VI 1 lan 

c 

r A 

t 

A 

t 

c 

PVl 

197S 

1975 

1F..0 

13.1 

??.9 

22.7 

31.4 

24.3 

29.7 

39.8 

100.0 

100.0 

PV7 

1975 

1975 

15.8 

13.1 

29.0 

22.7 

27.8 

I I*  . i 

27.4 

39.8 

ICO.O 

100.0 

PF  C 

1974 

1974 

15.4 

14.7 

28.3 

24.6 

25.7 

25.5 

30.6 

35.4 

100.0 

100.0 

CPL/SP4 

Total 

197T 

1973 

19.3 

16.6 

34.5 

26.9 

23.1 

• 

26.1. 

23.1 

30.3 

130,0 

ICO.O 

(Fl-14) 

• 

“ 

1C. 9 

14.4 

29.9 

24.2 

26.1 

25.0 

27.1 

36.4 

100.0 

ICO.O 

*lncorie  in  current  dollars. 


^Civilian  statistics  derived  from  Current  l'r,iulation  PcnoiVs,  Series  P-CO,  No.  101,  "Honey  income  in  1974 
of  Fairilies  and  Persons  in  tSe  U.S.^'  Ar.ir.  Statistics  (iiit.-jned  from  November  19?n  /mw 
U.S.  Arr.y  Military  F’ci-sori(iel  Center  (MlLPERCfN) . Fit)  OA  (liAi'C-FMi’-S).  " ''  ” ' ’ 


Table  3.11 

Percent  Change,  197A-75,  of  Yearly  Incoire^of  Families  of  Army 
Enlistees  (Male/Feniale)  at  Time  of  Entry  into  Army,  by  Paygratle 


Less  ttian 

<5,000 

S5 

-9999 

510 

-14,999 

515 

,000  f. 

Over 

Paygrade 

1974 

r 

1970 

Ctiange 

1974 

1075 

vO 

Change 

1974 

1975 

% 

Change 

1974 

1975 

K 

Change 

PVl 

22.6 

16.0 

-6.6 

.31.7 

22.9 

-8.8 

26.3 

31.4 

+ 5.1 

19.4 

29.7 

+ 10.3 

PV2 

23.8 

15.0 

-8.0 

32.4 

29.0 

-3.4 

24.3 

27.8 

+ 3.5 

19.5 

27.4 

+ 8,1 

PFC 

22.4 

15.4 

-7.0 

29.4 

28.3 

-1.1 

27.0 

25.7 

-1.3 

19.2 

30,6 

+ 11.4 

CPL/SP4 

21.3 

19.3 

-4.0 

33.1 

34.5 

♦1.4 

26.1 

23.1 

-3.0 

19.5 

23.1 

+ 4.1 

Total  t 

Chari'io 

(E1-E4) 

-6.2 

-1,0 

+ .13 

+ 7.9 

*IncO!ne  in  current  dollars. 
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Table  3.12 


Comparison  of  State  Distributions 
of  U.S,  Male  Populations  {Acjes  17-21), 
FY  197!)*’ 


State 
(ranked  in 
pop.  order) 

% of  U.S. 

Male  Mi  1 i tary 

Availul)lc  Pop.  Cumulative 
Ages  17-21  Percent 

Army  Accessions 
fY  1975 

e of  Cumulative 

Total  % of  Total 

CA 

8.5 

8.3 

NY 

8.3 

6,5 

PA 

6.0 

4.6 

TX 

5.7 

6,7 

OH 

5.4 

4.7 

33,9 

30.8 

ILL 

5.3 

4.1 

MI 

4.7 

4.8 

FL 

3.5 

4.3 

NJ 

3.4 

2.6 

IN 

2.8 

2.6 

53. C 

49.2 

MA 

2.6 

2.1 

WI 

2.5 

1.8 

NC 

2.4 

3.4 

GA 

2.4 

3.1 

MO 

2.2 

2.2 

65.7 

61.8 

MN 

2.1 

1.8 

TN 

2.1 

2.1 

VA 

2.0 

2.7 

MD 

1.9 

1.9 

LA 

1.9 

1.6 

75.7 

71.9 

AL 

1.8 

2.2 

KY 

1.6 

1.6 

WA 

1.6 

1.7 

lA 

1.0 

1.1 

CN 

1.5 

1.0 

83.8 

79.5 

MS 

1.3 

1.4 

SC 

1.3 

1.6 

OK 

1.2 

1.5 

CO 

1.1 

1.3 

KS 

1.1 

0.9 

- T , 

89.8 

86.2 

®Tiil)le  derived  f rom  dolinston  and  Guy,  Tiie  Voluntnni-  force:  Can  It  He 

Sustained,  (l.'asbi  ncjton , D.C.;  7»pi  i 1 , TO  To)') 
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T«ble  3. 1 3 


Comparison  of  Pnnional  Distributions 
Of  U.S.  Population  ((''jcs  \l-2^)  and  Pirmy  Lnlisted 
Accessions,  fV  197-1  and  197b 


Region 

Percent  U.S.  Civilian  Pop. 
Ages  17-21 

Percent  .'iui, -Prior  Svc. 
Access  io"S  for  An-- 
FY  1974  FY  1975 

No.  (Thousands) 
Percent 

100.0 

182.2  184.5 

100.0  100.0 

Northeast 
liew  fngland 
Middle  Atlantic 
Total 

5.5 

17.0 

22.5 

3.7  4.8 

10.7  13.8 

14.4  18.6 

North  Crnlra! 

TV  troTtV  Central 
W.  North  Central 
Total 

20.0 

8.1 

28.1 

15.3  17.9 

7.1  7.4 

22.4  25.3 

« 

South 

"Sbuth  Atlantic 
t.  South  Atlantic 
W.  South  Central 
Total 

14.8 

6.6 

9.7 

31.1 

20.8  18.6 

8.9  7.2 

12.1  10.9 

41.8  36.7 

West 

'fountain 

Pacific 

Total 

4.3 

12.5 

16.8 

i 

5.2  4.0 

14.4  13.0 

19.6  ' 17.8 

Other 

1.5 

J 

Source:  Data  extracted  from  Pop-jlation  Penresentatirm  in  the  rl  1 -Vnl  unrpor 

Force , i red  Suffa,  !',  bovc-i.7jc-r  i.o,  IT/'s. 


lablc  3.17, 

Kale  Non-Prior  Service  Accessions  for  Arr-.y 
FY  75 

by  Region  Codes  and  States  Within  Regions 


|l 

°-i 

(1) 

1 north  Central  (2) 

South  (3) 

West  (4) 

Maine 

1.42 

Ohio 

749B 

Oelai.are 

435 

Moota'''a 

590 

New/  Hampshire 

729 

Indiona 

409B 

Maryland 

3100 

Idal.o 

703 

Vermnl 

352 

I 1 1 inois 

6531 

District  of  Columbia 

C-'.5 

W/CTing 

199 

Massachusetts 

3303 

Michigan 

7644 

Virginia 

4259 

Colorado 

2068 

Rhode  Island 

649 

Wisconsin 

2817 

West  Virginia 

1598 

New  Mexico 

1060 

Connecticut 

1615 

Minnesota 

2918 

Nor  t h Carolina 

5423 

Ari/orid 

1717 

New  York 

10296 

Iowa 

1780 

South  Carolina 

2545 

Utah 

864 

New  Jersey 

4158 

Missouri 

3437 

Georgia 

4968 

Nevada 

395 

Pennsylvania 

7315 

North  Dakota 

461 

f lorida 

6911 

Washington 

2626 

South  DdVot!! 

545 

r.fntuf  1 y 

25R6 

Oregon 

1811 

Not'raska 

872 

Truiiiessec 

3377 

Cal i for  n id 

15345 

Kansas 

1502 

Alohai-ia 

3438 

Alaska 

126 

Mississippi 

2154 

Hawai 1 

602 

Arkansas 

1953 

Louisiana 

2582 

Oklahonia 

2366 

Te>as 

10715 

Totals' 

29,259 

...J8./T 

40,103 

59,055 
37. 7t 

28,126 

18.01 

• Total  Accessions  in  U.'j,  (cacT 

utios  .',^74^ 

,et  ri  (Or  iol  access iofis } 
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Source:  Data  obtained  from  MARbAC  Report  No.  0555 
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Table  3,1') 

Male  Hon-F'rior  Service  Arte'.'.inn^  for  Arny 
lY  7A 

by  Region  Codes  and  States  Within  Regions 


Northeast  (1) 

North  Central  (2) 

South  (3) 

l-’est  (4) 

8S4 

Ohio 

6048 

Delaware 

300 

Montana 

549 

New  Hd-’ pbhi  re 

6S9 

Indiana 

Maryland 

2477 

Idaho 

737 

Vermont 

321 

Illinois 

S929 

District  of  ColuTliia 

632 

Wyoming 

2/7 

Massachusetts 

.?<61 

! Michigan 

C8!S 

Vir<jinia 

4974  . 

Color  ado 

2132 

Rhode  Island 

A/1 

Wisconsin 

2414 

West  Virginia 

1723 

Nrw  Mfrlco 

14  30 

Connecticut 

1214 

Minnesota 

2458 

North  Carolina 

8102 

Ar i jona 

1876 

New  York 

8S07 

Iowa 

1971 

South  Carolina 

3S4  7 

Utah 

eoj 

New  Jersey 

3196 

Missouri 

3290 

Geor  gia 

5716 

Nevada 

46/ 

Pennsylvania 

6028 

North  Pal  old 

S09 

f lorida 

7394 

Washington 

3530 

South  Dakota 

SI  9 

Kentucky 

3157 

Oregon 

2420 

Nebraska 

1008 

Tennessee 

4121 

California 

16727 

Kansas 

1604 

Alaha'-j 

4553 

Alaska 

192 

Mississippi 

2934 

Hawaii 

861 

Arkansas 

2229 

1 oui s iana 

3489 

0kl8hofi'.a 

2372 

Teras 

12035 

Tolali 

23,711 

14.77 

36,082 
22.  3t 

69,835 

43.21 

32,101 
19. PC 

•Total  Hl,/i'9  accessions  in  U.S.  (e>olodes  33/9  territorial  accessions) 
Sou.cf:  Data  obtained  from  MARHAC  Report  fio.  055S 


Table  3.16 

Male  Hon-I’rior  Service  Accessions  for  Army 
FV  73 

by  Region  Codes  and  States  Within  Regions 


Northeast  (1) 

North  Central  (2)  i 

1 South  (3) 

West  (4) 

Mai  lie 

968 

Ohio 

9S14 

Delaware 

372 

Montana 

031 

N 'W  Herpshi re 

577 

Indiana 

5015 

Maryland 

2F87 

Idaho 

858 

Vermont 

352 

Illinois 

9177 

Distt ict  of  Columbia 

597 

Wyorii  n j 

292 

Massachusetts 

3325 

Micliigan 

74  76 

Virginia 

5370 

Colorado 

I960 

Rhode  Island 

569 

Wisconsin 

4080 

West  Virginia 

2286 

New  Mexico 

1202 

Connecticut 

1456 

Minnesota 

4006 

North  Carolina 

7729 

Ari iona 

1936 

New  York 

11339 

Iowa 

3032 

South  Carolina 

3478 

Utah 

1035 

New  Jersey 

4225 

Missouri 

45  -6 

G(  oryi  a 

6127 

Nevada 

511 

Pennsylvania 

8270 

North  Dakota 

759 

Florida 

7753 

Washington 

4130 

South  Dakota 

744 

Kentucky 

4197 

Oregon 

2670 

Nebraska 

1463 

Tennessee 

4546 

Caliicirnta 

18537 

Kansas 

1723 

A1 aba  a 

4859 

Alasla 

304 

Mississippi 

2439 

Havjdl  1 

771 

Arkansas 

2399 

louisiar.a 

3821 

1 

lah'wia 

2737 

Texas 

126SO 

Totals 

31 ,081 

5 

1,581 

74,247 

35,057 

16. 2t 

26. 9t 

38. 7K 

18.31 

•Total  191,906  accessions  in  U.S.  (encludes  <!,67I  territorial  accessions) 

Source;  Pat*  obtained  from  MAROAC  Rr  port  No.  05SS  "'v 
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Gcogvciphit'  Table  3.12  compares  the  percent  share  of  male  youths  , 

EeprcccKtation  recruited  v/ith  ttie  percent  share  of  available  male  popu-  I 

lation  (ages  17-21),  on  a state-by-state  basis.  The  j 

states  are  ranked  in  population  ord(;r,  and  only  tfie  30  j 

most  populous  states  are  included.  I 

from  these  data,  the  Voluriteer  Army  appears  to  bo  j 

relatively  successful  in  coi'peting  for  youths  from  all  1 

sections  of  the  country.  For  example,  ^^9.2,'  of  the  male 
enlistees  v/ere  recruited  f ro!i  the  10  most  populated 
states  (v/hich  account  for  approximately  OA  . of  the 
17-21  year-old  males). 

For  comparison  on  a regional  basis,  the  distribution 
of  the  youth  population  (ages  17-21)  is  presented  along 
with  tlie  FY  1974  and  1979  enlistments  in  Tables  3.13 
through  3.16.  These  data  indicate  tiiat  new  accessions  arc 
disproportionately  representative  of  the  West  by  a small 
margin  and  the  South  to  a greater  degree--with  the 
greatest  disparity  being  underrepresentation  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region  and  overrepresentation  of  the  South 
Atlantic  states.  As  Suffa  (197b)  observes,  however,  al- 
though new  enlistees  are  dra\m  in  greater  proportions 
from  the  Southern  and  Western  regions  of  the  country,  the 
FY197S  distribution  of  accessions  is  nearer  to  the  national 
distribution  of  youth  than  tlie  FY1974  distritiution. 

Discussion 

During  the  1971  House  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft,  ffiairman  f.  Fdward  Hebert  wryly  rc'marked  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  "...  the  only  way  to  get  an  al 1 -vol untary 
Army  is  to  draft  it"  (H.A.S.C.  No.  92-2  , p.  36).  Five  years  later, 
military  analysts  would  claim  before  a joint  MORS/TIMS  symposium  that 
"for  the  first  time  in  two  generations  the  military  service  has  successfully 
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competed  in  the  open  market  for  the  loyalti(!5  and  services  of  the 
country's  youth"  (Johnston  and  r,uy,  1970,  p.  1). 

A recent  Congressional  Research  Service  brief  on  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  states  that,  althouqh  the  level  of  general  controversy  about  the 
AVF  has  "dropped  drastically"  since  its  implementation,  the  discussion 
v/hich  still  takes  place  centers  on  the  ’tu.'  of  volunteers 

and  the  philosophical  implications  of  a volunteer  military  (Goldich, 
IB730?1,  1976).  The  continuing  publication  of  studies  on  the  social 
composition  and  denooraphic  characteristics  of  Army  accessions  supfiorts 
the  observation  that  "representation"  is  an  enduring  concern  among 
policymakers  and  analysts.  The  most  recent  reports,  ho\;ever,  generally 
agree  that  the  social  demography  of  the  Any  is  not  too  divergent  from 
comparative  groups  in  the  civilian  population  (e.g.,  Segal  and  Daina, 
1975;  V.'oelfel  and  Segal,  1976;  Defense  Manpo’uer  Commission,  1976; 

Coffey  and  Reeg,  1976;  Coffey,  _et_.  ^. , 1975;  Goldich,  1976;  Johnston 
and  Guy,  1976;  Boorstin,  1975;  Suffa,  1975;  General  Accounting  Office, 
Feb.,  1976;  Brehm,  1976;  etc.) 

Aside  from  noticeable  differences  in  racial  composition  (though 
trend  data  show  a levelling  off/decrease  of  differences)  and  modest 
differences  in  measures  of  socioeconomic  background  and  educational 
attainment  (which  may  in  turn  bo  somewhat  affected  tyy  the  larger  differ- 
ences in  racial  composition),  the  configuration  of  Army  accessions  does 
not  appear  to  be  radically  dissimilar  from  the  civilian  population.  The 
point  is  also  frequently  made  that  when  Arr-y  membership  is  compared  to 
the  membership  of  similar  occupational  fields  in  the  civilian  sector, 
some  of  these  social  differences  decrease  (Suffa,  1975;  Segal  and 
Daina,  1975;  Woelfel  and  Segal,  1976).  One  DoD  comparison  of  Black 
representation  even  went  so  far  as  to  break  down  labor  activities  into 
non-farm  lalior  only--principal ly  construction  and  manufacturing--whero 
Blacks  constitute  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  the  \/orking 
force  as  tliey  do  in  the  enlisted  ranks  of  the  Army  (Brehm,  1975;  no 
age  differences  are  used  here,  so  Aniiy/civilian  groups  are  assumed  to 
comprise  the  total  force). 


The  demographic  data  collected  for  the  present  evaluation  of  Army 
representation  do  not  In'oak  the  labor  force  down  by  activities.  The 
purpose  for  using  the  aggregate  labor  force  is  based  on  the  notion  that, 
while  motivations  for  continuing  (di rectly  after  high  school)  in  higher 
education  may  be  somewhat  removed  from  major  motivations  for  enlisting 
in  the  Army  (cf.,  for  example,  Opinion  Research  Corporation,  1974; 
Eisenman,  ^t.  £l_. , 1975;  IIARDAC,  1975;  Gilbert  Youth  Research 
1975  ; Goral  and  Lipowitz,  1974),  the  Army  does  compete  in  the  entire 
labor  marketplace  ac  a job.  In  contrast  with  the 'findings  of  previous 
analyses,  the  present  comparison  of  the  racial  composition  of  the  labor 
force  with  that  of  the  Army  shows  a greater  disparity  than  similar 
comparisons  with  the  general  civilian  population  (Tables  3.1  and  3.2). 
Comparisons  of  the  Army  with  the  civilian  labor  force  for  educational 
attainment  (Table  3.9)  and  marital  status  (Table  3.6),  however,  do  re- 
duce differences  in  each  category. 

Segal  and  Daina  (1975),  in  a similar  study  of  the  social  composi- 
tion cf  the  Ai'iiy,  note  that,  \/hile  theru  are  usually  statistically  signi- 
ficant differences  between  the  social  background  characteristics  of 
Army  and  civilian  comparison  groups,  many  differences  are  actually 
small--their  significance  being  attributable  to  the  large  case  bases 
of  the  groups.  Segal  and  Daina  also  observe  that  the  use  of  various  neth 
ods  of  comparison  can  have  an  impact  on  the  range  of  perceived  difference 
For  example,  tiie  inclusion  of  officers  in  the  Army  comparison  group 
v/ould  probably  reduce  some  di fferences--notably  economic  background, 
educational  attainment,  and  race--since  the  enlisted  levels  of  the  Army 
are  generally  more  disparate  from  civilian  structures  than  the  officer 
corps.  In  addition,  when  comparisons  are  made  to  those  who  served  during 
the  period  of  military  conscription--instcad  of  the  idealized  state  of 
perfect  rcpresentation--di  fferences  are  also  r-educcd. 

In  Section  1,  an  attempt  was  made  to  define  Army  representation. 

The  wide  range  of  comparative  groupings  made  it  necessary  to  develop  a 
definition  based  on  policy  objectives.  Nevertheless,  the  observations 
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of  Segal  and  Daina  (19/5)  can  be  used  to  further  illustrate  a point  con- 
cerning the  application  and  interpretation  of  representational  data. 
Depending  on  v.diich  groups  are  chosen  for  comparison,  Army  demographic 
data  may  be  made  to  appear  either  favorable  or  less  than  favorable.  As 
the  nefense*Man[iov.'er  Commission  (1970)  notes,  there  are  v;idcly  varying 
ideas  on  what  numerical  and  percentage  levels  should  be  appropriate 
measures,  for  example,  should  the  percentage  of  Blacks  in  the  Army 
(recent  accessions  or  total  force  or  total  enlisted  force)  be  compared 
with  (1)  the  proportion  of  Blacks  in  the  youth  population,  i.e.,  13%, 

(2)  the  proportion  of  Blacks  in  the  general  population,  11.6%,  (3)  the 
proportion  of  Blacks  among  college  graduates,  C',  (4)  the  proportion  of 
military-available  Blacks  in  the  labor  force,  10,6%  or  (5)  the  total 
percentage  of  Blacks  in  the  manufacturing  and  construction  areas  of 
the  labor  force,  21%?  Analyses  of  representational  data  may  use  several 
poosible  standards  for  comparison  (e.g.,  the  1964  Army  accessions,  the 
general  conscripted  force,  an  idealized  state  of  perfect  representation) 
as  well  as  internal  distinctions  (e.g.,  officer  vs.  enlisted,  branches, 
echelons,  occupational  skills,  etc.).  The  point  is  that  it  is  important 
to  consider  and  evaluate  the  reasoning  or  rationale  behind  the  use  of 
such  comparative  groupings.  The  choice  of  houi  to  comparr.  demographic 
data  will  often  influence  the  level  of  perceived  differences  betv/een 
the  Army  and  civilian  sectors  of  society. 


Summary 

The  following  generalizations  are  made  from  the  results  of  this 
evaluation  and  a review  of  several  recent  studies  of  Army  demographic 
data,  based  on  similar  comparative  groupings  of  enlisted  accessions 
(cf.  Coffey  and  Recg,  1976;  Coffey,  e_t.  ^. , 1975;  Defense  Manpower 
Commission,  1976;  Segal  and  Daina,  19/5;  l.'oelfel  and  Segal,  1976; 
Johnston  and  Guy,  1976;  Cooper,  1975;  G.A.O.,  Feb.,  1976;  HARDAC,  1975; 
Purcel 1 , et.  al . , 1976) . 


Race  - Blacks  arc  overrepresented,  but  there  is  a trend  dov/nward. 


Economic  Status  - The  lower  economic  classes  are  not  overrepresent'^d 
to  any  substantial  decjrce.  More  high  economic  classes  \/ere  enlisted 
during  the  draft  years  than  the  AVE,  and  are  now  underrepresented--but 
not  iw:represcrted.  The  bulk  of  accessions  are  coming  from  the  middle- 
income  segment  of  society,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  system  may  somehow  favor  enl'iatrr.ent  from,  the  middle  I'anae.  Data 
on  the  economic  status  of  Army  enlistees  is  somewhat  unreliable,  and 
pre-AVF  figures  are  not  available  for  comparison. 

Region  - Regional  representation  is  improving,  though  large  cities 
are  underrepresented  and  rural  areas  are  overrepresented.  The  traditional 
rural  recruitment  base  is,  therefore,  being  maintained.  The  Army  is 
most  overrepresentative  of  the  South  Atlantic  region  and  most  under- 
repr-esentati ve  of  the  florth  East.  Approximately  one-half  of  all  acces- 
sions come  from  the  ten  most  populated  states,  and  percentages  of  new 
enlistees  correspond  well  to  the  percentage  of  the  youth  population  in 
each-  state.  Overall,  there  is  no  perceived  problem  in  regional  repre- 
sentation and  evidence  that  there  has  been  little  ciiange  in  the  regional 
composition  of  enlisted  accessions  since  termination  of  the  draft. 

Education  and  Aptitude  - The  lowest  level  of  mental  aptitude  is 
unrepresented  due  to  quality  restrictions  on  enlistment.  Generally, 
comparisons  of  aptitude  show  a tendency  toward  underrepresentation  in 
the  above-average  category,  substantial  overrepresentation  in  the  average 
levels,  and  underrepresentation  in  the  below-average  categories. 

By  educational  attainment,  the  Army  compares  favorably  with  aoe- 
similar  ci vi  1 ians--whero  "favorably"  equals  either  representation  or  nm- 
representation  of  high  school  graduates  and  ahove--but,  the  Army  comoares 
most  favorably  with  the  age-similar  civilian  labor  force.  Overall, 
there  has  lieen  a steady  decline  in  the  numl)or  of  non-high  school 
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graduates  (and  Category  IV's),  a decrease  (since  ttie  draft)  in  the 
nuni'oer  of  college-trained  accessions,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  high  school  graduates.  Army  high  school  graduates  are  overrepresen- 
ted in  every  age-category  ai'iong  newly  enlisted  accessions,  v/hile 
comparative  proportions  of  non-high  school  graduates  in  the  lower  pay- 
grades  are  relatively  close.  At  the  1-3  years-of-col 1 ege  level,  the 
Army  is  very  underrepresented  in  the  lower  pay-gi'ades,  but  very 
overrepresented  in  the  higher  pay-grades.  The  influence  of  in-service 
educational  opportunities  is  apparent  in  raising  ovetall  levels  of 
Army  educational  attainment.  The  addition  of  educational  data  on  the 
officer  corps  would  be  expected  to  raise  Army  levels  of  educational 
attainment  in  all  categories. 
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3.2  flLfs  Second  Follou'-Up 


In  a pilot  study  on  Army  representation  (Purcell,  c^.  ^1.,  1976) 
for  the  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences, 
the  Rational  Longitudinal  Study  (NLS)  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972 
(Base  Year  and  First  Fol  lo\.'-Ui’)  was  used  as  the  principal  source  of 
information.  In  Kay  of  1976  the  IILS  Second  Follow-Up  was  made  available 
to  researchers  through  the  Rational  Center  for  education  Statistics  (NCF'S), 
The  Second  Follow-Up  survey  holds  particular  relevance  for  the  present 
study  by  facilitating  coi'iparisons  of  Army  representation  betv;een  several 
similar  and  new  parameters--as  well  as  providing  a broader  longitudinal 
frame  of  reference. 

The  treatment  of  activities  and  plans  over  the  period  covered  by 
the  fILS  Second  Follow-Up  also  made  possible  the  identification  of  four 
"Army  status"  groups;  (1)  those  who  never  entered  the  Army  (and  the 
civilian  standard  for  comparison);  (2)  those  who  entered  the  Army  after 
high  school  graduation,  but  were  not  on  active  duty  at  the  tiiv.c  of  the 
MLS  Second  Follow-Up  (i.e.,  "in  and  outs,"  serving  either  a complete 
[and. expeditious]  two-year  term  or,  more  likely,  less);(3)  those  who 
postponed  entry  into  the  Army  until  approximately  18  months  after  high 
school  graduation  (i.e.,  "late  arrivals"  with  2 years  or  less  time  in 
service  and  probably  still  completing  a first-term  enlistment);  and  (4) 
those  who  entered  the  Army  soon  after  liigh  school  graduation  and  re- 
mained in  the  Army  througf)  tfie  time  of  the  MLS  Second  Follow-Up  (i.e., 
those  with  more  than  2 years  service  \;ho  may  still  be  in  the  Army).  The 
classification  of  groups  by  their  approximate  time  in  service  was  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  responses  to  guesLions  contained  in  the  MLS.  The 
approximate  periods  of  service  for  each  group  are  depicted  in  Figure  3.1. 


Figure  3.1 


Time  Periods  of  Army  Service  by  I'our  Groups  of  NLS  Respondents 
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Actual  cell  sizes  for  each  group  are  presented  in  Table  3.17.  The 
vjeighted  cell  sizes  are  based  onv/eighls  computed  by  NCES--i.e.,  V.'-4,  v/hich 
rescaled  the  sample  to  the  total  high  school  graduating  class  of  1972.  A 
further  description  of  tlie  flLS  data  base  and  a reproduction  of  liLS 
questions  used  in  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Apoendices  A and  C, 
respectively. 


Table  3.17 
NLS  Cell  Sizes 


Interpretati ve 
Label 

"Never" 

"In  Out" 

'2  Years  or 
Less" 

"More  Than 
2 Years" 

Unweighted 

22,120 

50 

180 

182 

Weighted 

2,995,832 

1,256 

21,192 

22,520 

Base  % 

98.52 

.04 

.70 

.74 
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This  analysis  of  NLS  data  replicates  the  pilot  study  on  Army  repre- 
sentation (Purcell,  e^.  , 1976)  in  order  to  provide  both  continuity 

and  a uniform  reference  on  the  representational  character! sti cs  of  Army 
entrants  from  the  hiph  school  graduating  class  of  1972.  Similar  proce- 
dures wei^e  used,  therefore,  in  establishing  the  standards  for  comparison 
and  method  of  analysis.  The  so-termed  "snowflalse  diagrams"  are  a rela- 
tively nev;  approach  to  graphical  presentation,  nevertheless,  and  a brief 
explanation  of  the  computational  procedure  is  offered  as  a guide  to  the 
uninitiated  reader. 

First,  a polygon  \/as  drav;n  for  the  standard  civilian  population, 
using  the  percentage  distribution  of  that  population  (by  the  variable 
subcategory  reference  points)  as  vertices.  (Civilian  percentage  measures 
for  these  diagrams  were  drawn  to  a radius  of  2 inches  for  each  variable 
subcetegory. ) A similar  polygon  was  then  drawn  for  each  of  the  three 
groups  of  Army  entrants,  using  the  following  calculation  for  each 
characteristic  of  the  subpopulation; 

V.  =2 

PCTj 

where  PCT-j  is  the  percentage  distribution  of 
Army  entrants  (by  groups)  within  each  sub- 
category; and  PCTj  is  the  percentage  distri- 
bution of  the  standard  population  according 
to  each  subcategory. 

The  value  of  V^.  , or  the  relative  index  (proportion)  of  the  percent  of 
each  subcategory  of  each  characteristic  (as  related  to  the  standard  popul 
tion),v;as  then  plotted  along  a radius  extending  from  tlic  center  of  the 
polygon  of  the  standard  population.  Thus,  vertices  on  the  Army  entrant 
polygons  (V^)  which  lie  uuthin  the  civilian  standard  polygon  arc  consi- 
dered wmA'rreprescntati ve  measures;  and,  conversely,  points  (V.)  which 


lie  outcidr.  tlie  civilian  standard  polygon  are  ou^rreprescntati ve 
measures . 

In  this  manner,  it  is  possible  to  depict  the  proportional  distri- 
bution of  the  Amy  entrant  groups  relative  to  the  total  population  and 
to  each  other.  In  cases  v/here  representational  differences  do  appear, 
reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  calculations  of  statistical  signi- 
ficance v;hich  appear  in  lable3.19.  The  confidence  limits  for  the  snovj- 
flake  diagrams  v/ere  calculated  at  the  95, i level  of  significance.  These 
confidence  limits  are  presented  in  Table  3.18. 

Table  3-18 


CONFIDENCE  LIMITS  FOR  SNOWFLAKES 
Based  on  a Standard  Radius  of  2 Inches 


Inches  of  radius  at  which 

Rase 

n 

radius  becomes  significant 

Actual 

T 

Sar’ple 
Si  70 

Inside 

Outside 

.1 

50 

.604 

3.396 

.2 

i.070 

2.930 

.3 

1.289 

2.711 

.4 

1.430 

2.570 

.5 

1.535 

2.465 

.6 

1.620 

2.380 

.7 

1.695 

2.305 

.8 

1.768 

2.233 

.9 

1.845 

2.155 

.1 

180 

1.264 

2.736 

.2 

1.510 

2.49C 

.3 

1.625 

2.37u 

.4 

1.700 

2.301 

.5 

1.755 

2.245 

.6 

1.800 

2.200 

.7 

1.839 

2.161 

.8 

1.878 

2.123 

.9 

1.918 

2.082 

.1 

182 

1.268 

2;  73? 

.2 

1.512 

2.488 

.3 

1.627 

2.373 

.4 

1.702 

2.299 

.S 

1.756 

2.244 

.6 

1.801 

2.199 

.7 

1.840 

2.160 

.8 

1.878 

2.12? 

.9 

1.919 

2.081 
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Table-  3.19 


SICninCANT  I'OItlTS  ON  SNOlJfLAKCS* 


Charoctcrlsi ic 

krsi»oniics 

In  6 Out 

'2  Yrs. 
oi  Less 

Mor<-  than 
? yt‘.. 

Mtcrucy  Level 

Low 

_ 

2.678 

2.602 

Medium 

- 

- 

llly,h 

- 

1.660 

1.557 

Aptitude 

Low 

2.728 

1.705 

Me  d 1 uni 

i.oie 

- 

- 

Hlct> 

3.086 

1.207 

1.557 

Kacc 

Wliju' 

) .S60 

1.831 

1.737 

lU  nek 

7.667 

. 3.778 

6.022 

Ollier 

0.  * 

- 

- 

Soclo-Kconoici  c Status 

Low 

3.896 

3.  785 

2.582 

Medium 

.936 

1.382 

- 

Hi  gh 

- 

1.656 

1.520 

Keg Ion 

Korlh  Hast 

_ 

.960 

1.676 

Korth  Centre^ 

0. 

- 

- 

South  • 

5.765 

2.517 

- 

V.’est 

0. 

- 

2.571 

Kathei*ti  Occupation 

Professional,  Managerial, 
Technical 

3.137 

1.621 

1.532 

Clerical,  Sales 

0. 

- 

- 

Servi cc 

- 

2.265 

2.265 

HlHlery 

0. 

6.667 

6.168 

Parents*  Income 

< 9 Thousand 

3.056 

3.038 

2.522 

9-13,5  Thousand 

.962 

- 

- 

13,5-18  'Ihousaiu! 

3.632 

1.363 

- 

18  Thousand  -t 

0. 

.786 

“ 

High  School  Activities 

Athletics 

6.506 

2.712 

2.696 

Cheer  1 ead i ng , e t c , 

3.080 

.793 

1.322 

Dehnt ing,  Music,  hrama 

6.098 

1.622 

- 

Hohhy  Clubs 

0. 

2.5  75 

2.689 

Honorary  Clubs 

- 

.635 

.776 

Yearbook,  NewspnpiM* 

- 

1.612 

- 

Subject  Matter  Cltibs 

- 

1.260 

1.673 

Student  Covet  nnent 

6.669 

- 

- 

Vocational  KducaL i on 

0. 

- 

Impoitant  Co.ils  In  Life 

Success 

2.597 

_ 

2.186 

Good  Marriage 

2.358 

- 

2.217 

Money 

0. 

3.666 

- 

Fr  Jendj; 

2.656 

- 

2.173 

Steady  Work 

1.231 

2.629 

2. 326 

Conjnun  1 1 y la-adi  r 

0. 

- 

5.508 

Pel  let  ('pi“'tt  uni  ty  for 
('hi  Idi  ( n 

“ 

2.620 

2.605 

Living  Close  t Kelallvis 

8.200 

1.160 

- 

Cettlng  Aw  ly  i n'ni  this  Area 

0. 

5.567 

3.967 

Correcting,  Social  Injustlcts 

- 

3.381 

3.665 

Leisure  Time 

.957 

- 

- 

Good  Kducntlon 

3.503 

2.536 

7.668 

57 


Table  3.19 


Significant  Points  on  Snov/f lakes  (Con't) 


ChnroctiTlft  1c 

krspoiisfs 

In  6 Out 

2 Yrs. 

More  th/in 

or  l.f.ss 

2 yrs. 

Important  Kacton;  in 

Mom'y 

4.3'jO 

- 

3.207 

Select  Inp.  a Jol>  vt  Cart*rr 

(ipjMrtunltv  ItT  CiintivUy 

3.423 

- 

- 

Usi-ful  In  Sorlitv 

- 

1.496 

Avoid  llipii  I’ll  .-.uif 

0. 

- 

1.S2I 

Woil.lnp,  In  V.',  ild  ol  Id«  as 

2.971 

- 

- 

Km  cW>m  f m u rji-.  ir-n 

3.036 

2.649 

- 

Oppoiln.iity  for  I. toady 
I’rop.i  oj 

- 

1.628 

- 

Chance  to  lo  a l.«  .id**r 

2.387 

2.387 

3.AA5 

Wc*lV.ljip,  vllli  l‘».pic* 

- 

1.467 

- 

Kc’sillon  LooFed  I'p  to 

4.13ci 

2.383 

3.00A 

Important  Factors/  in 

I’revions  I xpcrlt  lu  o 

0. 

_ 

1.A41 

Select  inc  l ife’s  VJork 

Kel  at  f ve/1- r lend  in  Servict 

0. 

- 

- 

Aval  1 ah h-  Opi-nlnps 

0. 

- 

- 

WoiU  Matches  Hobby 

0. 

2.729 

- 

Co(*d  lm-(*Ln»- 

3.793 

2.313 

2.6?? 

Job  Security 

1.289 

- 

2.421 

Inlerfj.t  inp.  Impiii  t ant  V.'orV 

.972 

- 

- 

Freedom  to  Make  lU-«  i-.-ious 

0. 

- 

2.433 

Oppor  t uni  t y for  iT'-noL i on 

1.333 

2.244 

2.330 

VJorkJnp.  villi  rriencily  I’eople 

1.204 

2.1  76 

- 

Job  Satisfact ion 

Pay  and  Krinp.r  Benefits 

0. 

_ 

1.808 

luipovl anci-  h Iritfi'esi.  of 
Work 

0. 

■■ 

1.808 

V/orking  Coiiditicn-s 

0. 

1.284 

1.400 

Opportunity  of  I'l  emotion 
with  this  c2.pl c’yer 

0. 

■ 

2.263 

Oppoi t uni ty  for  Advance- 

inerU  fn  this  line  of  voik 

0. 

“ 

“ 

Opportunity  to  uj»e  pat  t 
trafnlnp. 

0 

1.763 

1.813 

Supervisor 

2.443 

1.743 

1.602 

Oppo  r l un  i t y for  dc  ve  1 oilmen  L 
of  nc*w  ski  Ilf. 

0. 

1.737 

- 

Work  ns  n V.'hoU* 

0. 

1.676 

1.831 

Respect  Received  from  Olliers 

0 

- 

- 

Self  Apprai sal 

1 take  a positive  altitude 
toward  myself 

2.139 

- 

- 

Good  luck  if;  more  import  ant 
than  hard  work 

0. 

— 

1 feel  1 am  a pe  rson  of  worth 

2.070 

- 

- 

I nra  able  to  do  lhinj;s  an 
well  as  c»theTS. 

2.083 

- 

- 

KvcTytline  1 try  to  p,«-1  ahead 
fiomethlnp.  slops  me 

4.910 

— 

“ 

Plnunliif,  (>nly  m.ikeu  one  un~ 
bappy»  j)lans  m-vir  work 

3.378 

People  wlio  accept  ihoir  con- 
dition in  lile  aie  h.ippi»T 

0. 

— 

** 

On  the  whole  1 am  r.atlsfied 

.936 

- 

- 

with  myst'll 


★ 

Blank  (-)  si<inifics  no  statistically  significant  difference  from  the 
standard  [)0|)ulation,  tJumbers  may  be  interpreted  as  inches  from  the 
center  of  the  snowflake  polygon,  with  2 inches  beino  the  civilian 
standard  in  each  cateejory. 


Analui.fi r,  of  i'rrultr 

Snowflake  dianracis  wore  drawn  from  the  crosstabul ati on  results  of 
the  flLS  Second  Follow-Up.  (Tabular  results  appear  in  Appendix  B.)  The 
thirteen  calenories  chosen  for  study  replicate  those  used  in  a previous 
analysis  (Purcell,  et  1976)  of  Army  representation.  In  addition, 
results  are  presented  from  crosstabul ations  on  the  Gilbert  Youth  Survey- 
USARFC  tape  nierpe  made  by  the  Manpower  Research  and  Data  Analysis  Center 
(MARDAC).  (A  description  of  the  Gi 1 bert-USAREC  data  base  ap[)oars  in 
Appendix  A.) 

Qua  1 i ty  (Figures  3.Z  and  3.3) 

Since  the  RLS  Base  Year  survey  was  administered  in  the  spring  of 
1972  to  high  school  seniors,  it  is  assumed  that  most,  if  not  all,  res- 
pondents are  high  school  graduates.  The  comparison  of  quality  levels, 
therefore,  concentrates  on  the  measures  of  Aptitude  (Figure  3.2)  and 
Literacy  Level  (Figure  3.3).  The  procedures  for  computing  these  composite 
measures  of  quality  are  explained  in  A[ipendix  A.  The  t'asic  difference 
between  the  two  measures  is  the  exclusion  of  mathematical  aptitude  scores 
from  the  computation  of  Literacy  Level. 

Results  show  no  significant  difference  in  Army  representation  at 
the  middle  levels  of  both  literacy  and  apti tude--except  for  underrepre- 
sentation among  the  "In  and  Out"  group  on  medium  aptitude  scores.  The 
"In  and  Out"  group  differences  here  may  l)0  attributable  to  the  much 
larger  overrepresentati on  in  the  high  aptitude  category.  Both  of  the 
other  groups  of  Army  entrants  exhibit  a similar  pattern;  overrepresenta- 
tion  in  the  low  levels  and  underrepresentation  in  the  high  levels. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Loss"  group  is 
generally  more  divergent  from  the  civilian  standard  than  the  "More  than 
2 Yrs."  group--ospecial ly  in  aptitude  scores.  These  qreater  differences 
in  aptitude  scores--because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  composites  were 
computed--may  l)0  taken  as  showing  a greater  differential  in  mathematical 
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Figure  3.2 


Apti tude ; 
High,  Medium,  Low 


Med  1 upi 


Army  Status: 

* Never  

In  & Out Source:  flLS 

2 Yrs.  or  less. 

More  than  2 yrs. 

* Never  drav/n  as  standard  for  comparison 


Figure  3.3 


Literacy  Level: 
High,  Medium,  Low 


* Never  — — — — ~ 

In  & Out 

2 Years  or  Ip'js Source:  NLS 

More  than  2 years-— 


*Ncver  drawn  as  standard  for  comparison 


ability  (as  opposed  to  the  combination  of  literacy  scores)  from  the 
civilian  standard  of  non-entrants. 


Race  (Figure  3.4) 

The  patterns  of  racial  representation  for  all  groups  of  Army  entrants 
are  similar--with  the  exception  of  the  "other"  subcategory,  where  there 
is  a significant  difference  only  in  the  non-representation  of  "other" 
races  among  "In  and  Outs."  Army  entrants  are  ovef representati ve  of 
Blacks  (especially  among  "In  and  ftjts"),  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  under- 
representative of  Whites.  The  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group  is  the  closest 
of  all  Army  entrants  in  all  subcategories  of  race  to  the  civilian  stan- 
dard; however,  no  separate  group  of  Army  entrants  is  closer  to  the 
civilian  standard  than  it  is  to  one  of  the  other  Army  groups. 

Socio-Economic  Status  (Figure  3.5) 

The  "More  than  2 Yrs."  group  of  Army  entrants  is  closest  in  repre- 
sentation to  the  general  population--especially  at  the  medium  SES  level. 
Generally,  Army  entrants  from  the  high  school  graduating  class  of  1972 
appear  to  be  overrepresentati vc  at  the  lower  SES  levels  and  underrepre- 
sentative at  both  the  medium  and  high  levels.  The  only  break  in  this 
pattern  is  the  slightly  overrepresentative  number  (though  not  significant) 
of  "In  and  Outs"  in  the  liigh  SES  category. 


Region  (Figure  3.G) 

With  the  exception  of  "In  and  Outs"--who  are  very  unrepresentative 
of  the  civilian  standard  in  all  regions  but  the  North  East--Army  entrants 
are  not  too  divergent  in  regional  origin  from  their  civilian  counterparts. 
The  arci  of  greatest  relative  divergence  (excluding  consideration  of  the 
smaller  group  of  "In  and  Outs")  appears  to  bo  (^nJ.’nrcpresontation  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  North  East. 


Figure  3.4 
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White,  Black,  Other 


Figure  3.5 
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*Never 
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Figure  3.6 
Region 
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Source:  NLS 


Father'^.  Occupation  ( Figure  3.7) 


As  a group,  the  "In  and  Outs"  are  greatly  divergent  from  their 
civilian  counterparts,  composed  entirely  of  only  two  occupational  cate- 
gories. The  patterns  of  divergence  for  the  other  two  groups  of  Army 
entrants,  irtjwever,  are  very  similar--suggesting  that  these  groups  are 
quite  homogeneous  in  this  particular  category  of  social  representation. 

The  greatest  differences  occur  in  overrepresentation  of  Military 
occupations,  followed  by  the  underrepresentation  of  Professional/Managerial/ 
Technical  occupations. 


Parents'  Income  (Figure  3.8) 

Once  again,  the  "In  and  Out"  group  of  Army  entrants  shows  the 
greatest  divergence  from  the  civilian  standard,  being  totally  underrepre- 
sentative at  the  highest  level  of  parents'  income.  Discounting  this 
smaller  group  of  entrants,  individuals  v/ho  entered  the  Army  from  the 
high  school  class  of  1972  appear  to  fit  into  a homogeneous  pattern  of 
representation:  overrepresentative  of  low-income  families,  close  at 

the  medium-to-lower-medium  levels,  and  underrepresentative  at  the  highest 
levels.  It  should  bo  noted,  however,  that  the  only  significant  difference 
for  the  "More  than  2 yrs."  group  occurred  at  the  less-than  $9,000 
income  level. 


High  School  Activities  (Figure  3.9) 

The  "More  than  2 yrs"  and  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  groups  of  Army  entrants 
appear  similar  with  respect  to  participation  in  fiigh  school  activities. 

In  only  two  high  school  activities--! .e. , Athletics  and  Hobby  Clubs — 
are  these  Army  entrants  overrepresentative.  It  would  appear  that,  as  a 
group.  Army  entrants  were  slightly  loss  active  in  extracurricular  acti- 
vities and  less  representative  of  diversification  tlian  their  high  school 
classmates.  Underreprosentati vo  differences  appear  greatest  in  the  area 
of  Honorary  Clubs.  The  "In  and  Out"  group  is  once  again  ynaiu^'Uyir.t  u-alhj 
cxtvemr  in  areas  of  divergence  from  the  civilian  standard. 
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Figure  3.9 

High  School  Activities 
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A-Athletics 
C-Cheerleaders 
D-Debating,  Music, 
H-Hobby  Clubs 

Army  Status: 

’^Never 
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Source:  NLS 
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Important  Goa  Is  in  Life  ( f i q u r e 3.10) 


The  responses  of  Army  entrants  on  "Important  Goals  in  Life"  are 
noticeably  different  in  several  areas,  for  example,  the  "More  than  2 
Yrs."  proup  is  overrepresentative  in  placing  importance  on  goals  for 
every  variable  in  which  a significant  difference  appears--i .e. , all 
variables  except  "money,"  "living  close  to  relatives,"  and  "leisure 
time."  The  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group  is  likewise  overrepresentati ve  or 
not  significantly  different  in  attributing  importance  to  all  but  one 
"goal  in  life":  "living  close  to  relatives."  The  "In  and  Out"  group 

does  not  follow  this  pattern,  however.  "In  and  Outs"  appear  higiily 
overrepresentative  under  "living  close  to  relatives"  and  moderately 
overrepresentative  under  four  categories — while  very  untfer-representati ve 
of  both  the  civilian  standard  and  the  majority  of  Army  entrants  in  all 
other  selections.  The  responses  of  Army  entrants  on  " Isiportant  Goals 
in  Life"  are  treated  in  greater  depth  in  the  section  on  "Attitudes  and 
Attitude  Changes."  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  from  these  data  that, 
as  a total  group.  Army  entrants  place  wnrepresentati vely  high  importance 
on  personal,  family,  and  community  values. 

Important  Factors  in  Select i nn  a Job  or  Career  (Figure  3.11) 

Iniportatit  Factors  in  Determini  no  Life's  Wq_rl<  (Figure  3.23) 

The  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  and  "More  than  2 Yrs."  groups  of  Army  entrants 
do  not  appear  as  similar  in  attributing  importance  to "Job  or  Career  Factors" 
as  they  do  in  their  responses  to  questions  on''Life's  Work."  Although  a 
greater  number  of  significant  differences  appear  for  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less" 
group  on  "Job  Factors,"  the  range  of  divergence  from  the  civilian  standard 
on  particular  (|uestions  is  usually  smaller  than  that  of  the  "More  than 
2 Yrs."  group.  Ihis  is  especially  true  for  importance  attributed  to 
"Money,"  "Chance  to  be  a Leader,"  and  "Position  That  Is  Looked  up  to  by 
Others."  Overall,  those  two  groups  of  Army  entrants  do  not  seem  to 
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Figure  3.10 


A-Success 
B-Good  Marriage 
C-Money 
D-Friends 
E-Stead  Work 

F-Being  Community  Leader 


Important  Goals  in  Life 

G-Better  Opportunity  for  Children 
H-Living  Close  to  Relatives 
I-Getting  Away  from  this  Area 
J-Correcting  Social  Injustices 
K-Leisure  Time 
L-Good  Education 


* Never 

In  and  Out- 
2 yrs . or  le 
More  than  2 yr 
*Never  drawn  as  standard 
comparison 


Source : 
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follow  any  pattern  on  "Job  Factors"--oiher  than,  perhaps,  an  over- 
representative propensity  (i.e.,  ambition)  for  measures  of  personal  suc- 
cess (i.e.,  "Money,"  "Chance  to  be  a Leader,"  and  "Position  That  is 
Looked  up  to  by  Others"). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  attributing  importance  to  "Life's 
Work  Factors,"  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  and  "More  than  2 Yrs."  groups 
are  characteristically  overrepresentative  for  every  factor  except 
"Available  for  Openings"  (where  there  is  no  significant  difference)  and 
"Previous  Experience"  (where  the  "More  than  2 Yrs."  group  is  underrepre- 
sentative).  The  greatest  areas  of  divergence  on  "Life's  Work  Factors" 
appear  to  occur  in  overrepresentative  importance  placed  on  "Work  Matches 
Hobby,"  "Good  Income,"  and  "Opportunity  for  Promotion."  It  is  also 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  only  two  instances  do  significant  differ- 
ences occur  for  both  groups  on  "Life's  Work  Factors"-- i .e. , "Good  Income" 
and  "Opportunity  for  Promotion"--once  again,  two  materialistic 
measures  of  success  and  personal  ambition. 

The  "In  and  Out"  group  of  Army  entrants  appears  to  be  a mixture  of 
extremes.  This  group  shows  greatest  divergence  in  also  being  overrepre- 
sentative  on  material /personal  factors:  "Money,"  "Position  Looked  up  to 

by  Others,"  and  "Freedom  from  Supervision"  in  "Job  Factors",  and  "Good 
Income"  in  "Life's  Work  Factors."  However,  the  "In  and  Out"  group  also 
places  overrepresentative  importance  on  such  factors  as  "Opportunity  for 
Creativity,"  "Working  in  World  of  Ideas"--factors  which  are  usually 
associated  with  a higher  level  of  personal  values  (e.g.,  self-actualization 
or  growth  needs  as  opposed  to  financial  security  and  recognition  needs). 
And,  oddly,  the  "In  and  Out"  group  is  greatly  underrept'esentati ve  in 
placing  importance  on  every  "Life's  Work  Factor"  except  "Good  Income." 
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Figure  3.11 

Important  Factors  in  Selecting  a Job  or  Career 

A-Money  F-Freedom  from  Supervision 

B-Opportuni ties  to  bo  Original  and  Creative  G-Opportuni ty  for  Steady  Progress 
C-Opportuni ty  to  be  Useful  in  Society  H-Chance  to  be  a Leader 

D-Avoiding  High-Pressure  Job  I-Working  vyith  People  Rather  than  Ideas 

E-Living  and  Working  in  World  of  Ideas  J-Position  That  is  Looked  up  to  by  Others 
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Figure  3..  12 

Important  Factors  in  Determining  Life's  Work 


A-Previous  Experience 
B-Relative  or  Friend  in  Same  Work 
C-Available  for  openings 
D-Work  Matches  Hobby 
E-Good  Income 


F-Job  Security 

G-.Interesti ng  Important  Work 
H-Freedom  to  Make  Decisions 
I-Opportuni ty  for  Promotion 
J-Working  with  Friendly  People 
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Source:  NLS 


Job  Satisfaction  (Figure  3.13) 


Measures  of  job  satisfaction  appear  lower  overall  for  Army  entrants 
than  non-entrants.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  "Opportunity  for 
Promotion  with  this  Employer"  (for  the  "More  than  2 Yf's."  group)  and 
"Supervisor"  (for  the  "In  and  Out"  group)  all  significant  differences 
on  measures  of  job  satisfaction  are  underrepresentati vely  low  for  Army 
entrants.  The  greatest  divergence  occurs  on  "Working  Conditions" — 
with  "Supervisor"  to  a lesser  degree.  From  the  results  of  these  data, 
it  would  also  appear  that  most  of  the  "In  and  Out"  group  respondents  for 
some  reason  did  not  complete  this  question. 

Self  Appraisal  (Figure  3.14) 

Self  Appraisal  is  treated  in  greater  detail  in  the  section  on 
"Attitudes  and  Attitude  Changes."  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  results  of  these  data  show  no  significant  difference  on  any  measure 
of  self  appraisal  for  both  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  and  "More  than  2 Yrs." 
groups  of  Army  respondents.  Generally,  these  two  groups  appear  close 
to  their  civilian  counterparts  in  measures  of  Self  Appraisal --with  a 
tendency  toward  overrepresentation  in  self-esteem  and  underrepresentation 
in  appraising  personal  control  over  circumstances  and  environment.  The 
"In  and  Out"  group  is  very  overrepresentative  in  showing  low  sense  of  control 
over  the  environment.  For  example,  the  greatest  divergence  from  the  civilian 
standard  for  this  group  occurs  in  "Everytime  I try  to  get  ahead  something 
stops  me"  and  "Planning  only  makes  one  unhappy,  plans  never  work  out." 

These  responses  are  understandable--considering  the  fact  that  a good 
number  of  individuals  v;ith  "early  outs"  (usually  a result  of  non- 
compatibility with  Army  requirements)  probably  comprise  this  group. 

However,  there  is  no  indication  of  resignation  from  continuing  to  improve 
the  locus  of  control--as  shown  in  the  zero  responses  to  "Good  luck  is 
more  important  than  hard  work"  and  "People  who  accept  their  condition  in 
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Figure  3.13 
Job  Satisfaction 
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Figure  3.14 
Self  Appraisal 


A- I take  a positive  attitude  toward  myself  F-Pl arming  only  makes  one  unhappy,  plans 
B-Good  luck  is  more  important  than  hard  work  never  viork  out 


drawn  as  standard  for  comparison. 
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.life  are  happier."  Other  than  the  very  noticeable  (and  low)  exception 
of  responses  to  "On  the  whole  1 am  satisfied  with  myself,"  this  group 
has  no  particularly  unrepresentative  measure  of  self-concept. 


Gilbert  Youth  Survey-USAREC  Tape  l^eroe  (Figures  3.15  through  3.18) 

Although  the  Gi 1 bert-USAREC  merge  data  presented  here  does  not 
allow  comparisons  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  non-entry/entry  into  the 
Army,  the  data  do  provide  a means  for  comparing  the  representativeness 
of  high  school  graduates  from  the  class  of  1972  with  the  broader  group 
of  military  entrants.  The  civilian  standard  used  here  is  those  non- 
entrants into  military  service,  ages  17  to  29  years,  who  appeared  in 
the  May  1974  Gilbert  Youth  Survey.  (A  further  description  of  this  data 
base  appears  in  Appendix  A.) 

The  Gi 1 bert-USAREC  snowflake  diagram  of  Parents'  Income  (Figure  3.15) 
is  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  fJLS.  For  example— al though  it  de- 
picts a different  grouping  of  income  levels--it  appears  to  show  over- 
representation  at  the  lowest  levels  and  underrepresentation  at  the 
highest  levels.  However,  while  the  NLS  data  show  no  significant  dif- 
ference for  the  majority  of  Army  entrants  in  the  middle  ranges,  Gilbert- 
USAREC  data  actually  show  overrepresentation  at  the  $10-15,000  level. 
Comparisons  of  income  are  complicated  here  by  the  difference  in  time 
(i.e.,  1972  vs.  1974,  and  its  effect  upon  income)  as  well  as  the  defini- 
tion of  categories.  Nevertheless,  the  pattern  of  entry  at  the  highest 
and  lowest  family  income  levels  appears  to  remain  constant. 

The  Gil bert-USAREC  snowflake  diagram  of  Race  (Figure  3.16)  also 
parallels  that  of  the  NLS--though,  for  some  reason,  tlie  proportion  of 
"other"  races  among  military  entrants  in  the  Gil bert-USAREC  data  appears 
far  more  overreoresentati ve  than  it  does  in  the  NLS.  This  may  be  attribut- 
able, in  part,  to  the  greater  heterogeneity  of  the  Gilbert  Youth  Survey 
samole. 

There  are  no  comparison  data  from  the  NLS  for  Figures  3.17  and 
3.18.  These  data  are  presented  here  to  serve  as  another  source  of 


Source:  Gilbert/llSARfC  tape 

merge  (MARDAC) 


information  on  the  representative  configuration  of  military  entrants  in 
the  volunteer  environment.  The  Comparison  of  Percentage  Distribution  by 
Educational  Level  (Figure  3.17),  for  example,  also  appears  relatively  sinila 
to  the  results  of  the  section  on  "Demographic  Evaluation"  (cf.  Tables  3.7 
and  3.9)..  Military  entrants  here  are  overrepresentative  of  high  school 
graduates  and  underrepresentative  of  individuals  v/ith  college  training. 

The  only  questionable  result  on  the  Gi 1 bert-USAREC  data  is  the  category 
of  "Some  H.S."--a  somewhat  ambiguous  reference  in  itself  (when  compared 
with  the  categories  of  "No  H.S.  Diploma"  or  even  "H.S.  graduate  or  GED"). 

The  Comparison  of  Expected  Salary  First  Year  Out  of  School  (Figure  T 
is  especially  interesting.  Military  entrants  are  overrepresentati vely 
high  at  the  lower  salary  ranges,  relatively  representative  at  the  middle 
ranges,  and  very  underrepresentative  at  salary  ranges  greater  than 
$8499.  These  differences  may  be  attributable  to  several  possible 
factors:  the  understanding  of  "expected  salary"  by  military  entrants  to 

be  cash  value  (i.e.,  military  salary  cash  value),  excluding  benefits; 
the  fact  that  "current  salaries"  (if  working)  were  included,  and  mili- 
tary entrants  are  unrepresentative  at  the  higher  age  levels;  or,  some 
comb.i nation  of  the  above  along  with,  possibly,  lower  self-esteem  or 
lower  general  expectations  of  career  progression  after  school.  Another 
possible  reason  may  be  the  fact  that  "school"  for  military  entrants  is 
high  school --while  "school"  for  a good  number  of  non  military  entrants 
may  be  college.  Regardless  of  the  reason,  the  suggestion  that  military 
entrants  (before  enlistment)  expect  to  earn  less  than  non-entrants  might 
be  one  indicator  of  perceived  employability  (or,  rather,  z^r.empl oyabi  1 i ty) 
in  the  general  job  market. 


Figure  3.17 
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Figure  3.18 


Comparison  of  Expected  Salary  First  Year 
Out  of  School  (If  Working,  Current  Salary) 
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Conaluoton 

One  advantage  in  using  snowflake  diagrams  to  depict  representational 
relationships  is  the  visual  ease  it  provides  for  determining  relative 
differences.*  The  snowflake  diagrams  used  in  this  analysis  of  the  NLS 
Second  Follow-Up  are  also  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  conceptual  model  of 
representation  (Figure  2.1)  presented  in  Section  2,  The  "civilian" 
polygon  in  the  snowflake  diagrams — like  the  triangle  of  perfect  represen- 
tation in  the  conceptual  model — is  the  standard  for  comparison.  And, 
with  a similar  understanding  of  realictic  representational  goals,  a zone 
of  approximate  representation — determined  by  policy  objecti ves--may  be 
constructed  around  the  standard  polygon. 

In  conceptualizing  representatiotial  goals  as  epproxiinal'  (rather 
than  perfect)  conformity  with  the  civilian  standard,  the  TILS  group  of 
Army  entrants  does  not  appear  to  be  radically  different  from  its  civilian 
counterpart  (with  the  notable  exception  of  the  smaller  group  of  "In  and 
Outs,"  which  will  be  separately  discussed).  A review  of  the  snowflake 
diagrams  shows,  for  example,  only  the  following  measures  of  Army  represen- 
tation to  be  beyond  approximate  limits  (established  as  .5  inches  from 
the  standard  polygon):  overrepresentation  of  low  aptitude  and  under- 

representation of  high  aptitude  individuals;  overrepresentation  of  Blacks 
and  corresponding  underrepresentation  of  Whites:  overrepresentation  of 
low  SES  and  slight  underrepresentation  of  medium  SES  individuals;  under- 
representation of  people  from  the  North  East,  and  proportionately  less 
overrepresentation  in  the  South;  overrepresentation  of  military  (father's 
occupation)  offspring;  ovetrepresentation  of  individuals  from  the  lowest 
income  families, and  proportionately  less  underrepresentation  of  the 
highest  income  families;  underrepresentation  of  students  who  participated 
in  subject-matter,  honorary,  and  pep  clubs  in  high  school;  overrepresen- 
tation  of  students  who  participated  in  athletics  in  high  school;  moder- 
ate overrepresentation  of  individuals  with  strong  ambitions  to  satisfy 
personal,  family,  and  community  needs;  and  overrepresentation  of  indivi- 
duals who  express  dissatisfaction  with  their  v/orking  conditions.  Another 


composite  view  of  representational  differences  may  be  obtained  in 
Appendix  B--where  a comparison  is  made  between  the  tabular  results  of 
the  total  cjroup  of  Army  entrants  and  non-entrants  from  the  NLS  Second 
Follow-Up. 

A major*  purpose  in  replicating  the  analytical  methods  of  the  pilot 
study  (Purcell,  £t.  ^1_. , 1976)  i/as  to  facilitate  the  identification  of 
patterr^c,  of  Army  representation.  A comparison  of  results  from  the 
present  analysis  with  those  of  the  pilot  study  reveals  no  great  shifts 
in  representation.  However,  if  any  pattern  of  enlistment  can  be  iden- 
tified from  an  evaluation  of  NLS  data  over  time,  it  is  generally  toward 
incroaced  rcpi'csentaiion.  For  example,  among  the  high  school  graduating 
class  of  1972,  the  following  changes  in  Army  representation  appear  to 
have  occurred  over  time:  (1)  sligiitly  decreased  differences  between 

Army  entrants  and  non-entrants  in  literacy  and  aptitude  levels;  (2)  no 
noticeable  changes  in  racial  representation;  (3)  increased  representation 
at  the  extremes  of  socioeconomic  status  (i.e.,  decreased  o'/errepresen- 
tation  of  low  SES  and  decreased  underrepresentation  of  high  SES);  (4) 
a shifting  toward  increased  regional  representation  (with  the  exception 
of  the  North  East,  where  differences  appear  to  have  actually  increased 
slightly);  (5)  slightly  increased  representation  for  parents'  income; 

(6)  increased  representation  for  participation  in  high  school  athletics 
(and  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  Army  entrants  who  partici- 
pated in  high  school  extracurricular  activities);  (7)  a noticeable  shift 
in  overrepresentation  on  "Important  Goals  in  Life"  (i.e.,  increased 
attribution  of  importance  by  Army  entrants  regarding  goals  in  life);  (8) 
a slight  shift  toward  increased  representation  on  "Important  Factors  in 
Selecting  a .lob  or  Career;"  (9)  a shift  in  overrepresentation  on  "Impor- 
tant Factors  in  Selecting  Life's  Work"  (i.e.,  increased  attribution  of 
importance  by  Army  entrants  regarding  factors  in  life's  work);  (10)  no 
relative  change  in  differences  for  most  measures  of  job  satisfaction, 
but  a slightly  greater  increase  in  overall  satisfaction  among  non- 
entrants; and  (11)  increased  representation  on  "Self-Appraisal." 


In  almost  every  measure  of  representational  differences,  it  is  the 
"In  and  Out"  group  of  Army  entrants  vdiich  shows  the  greatest  divergence 
from  the  civilian  standard.  The  "In  and  Out"  group  is  small  and  there 
is  no  apparent  way  to  determine  the  reasons  why  individuals  in  this  group 
are,  in  fact,  "Out."  However,  a comparison  with  the  results  of  the 
pilot  study  (which  separated  Army  entrants  on  tfie  basis  of  original  en- 
listment intentions)  shows  that  "In  and  Outs"  resemble  most  those  indi- 
viduals who  planned  to  enlist  after  high  school  and  did  actually  enlist 
soon  after  graduation. 

Since  the  "In  and  Out"  group  is  so  di vergent--and,  evidently,  much 
more  homogeneous  than  any  other  Army  or  civilian  group--it  is  possible 
to  profile  the  "average"  "In  and  Out"  entrant.  The  "In  and  Outer"  is: 

(1)  representative  in  literacy  level,  but  very  overrepresentative  in 
high  aptitude  and  overrepresontati ve  in  low  aptitude;  (2)  usually  White 
(2  out  of  3)  or  Black  (1  out  cf  3);  (3)  mainly' from  the  South  (3  out  of 
4),  and  sometimes  from  the  North  East  (1  out  of  4);  (4)  usually  from  a 
low  SES  family  (1  out  of  2),  with  family  income  under  $9,000  (1  out  of  2) 
or  under  $13,500  (3  out  of  4);  (5)  the  offspring  of  a father  working  at 
a professional,  managerial,  technical,  or  service  occupation;  (6) 
athletic;  (7)  success  oriented,  but  also  seeks  self-actualization;  (8) 
self-positive;  and  (9)  dissatisfied  witli  his/her  most  recent  employment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  several  indications  of  low  re- 
sponse rates  (or  skipped  questions)  by  the  "In  and  Out"  group.  This  is 
especially  true  on  attitude  questions.  Consequently,  the  above  profile 
should  only  be  interpreted  as  a cucujetiiivc  description  of  the  average 
"In  and  Outer." 

Replication  of  the  analytical  methods  of  the  pilot  study  has  also 
placed  certain  limitations  on  the  use  of  MLS  evaluative  evidence.  For 
example,  the  present  analysis  departs  from  most  Deronse-oriented  studios 
of  representation  (which  usually  concentrate  on  age-eligible  males)  by 
including  in  the  Army  and  civilian  grouj)ings  the  entire  NLS 
population  of  botli  men  and  women.  The  obvious  difficulty  presented  here 


in  making  comparisons  is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Army  entrants 
are  male,  while  the  civilian  standard  population  is  more  or  less  evenly 
divided  hetv.'een  men  and  women.  Regardless  of  these  limitations,  there 
are  advantages  in  defining  the  civilian  standard  for  comparison  as  in- 
cluding women.  Since  the  Women's  Army  Corps  no  longer  exists  as  a sepa- 
rate division  of  service--and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
equal  opportunity  will  continue  to  pervade  Army  policy  decisions-- 
representstional  comparisons  which  include  women  are  likely  to  be  the 
norm  in  future  Defense  analyses.  This  understand! pg  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  (1976)  included  women 
in  its  study  of  representational  policy,  while  strongly  advocating  the 
"optimum  utilization  of  women"  in  both  the  recruitment  and  assignment  of 
personnel . 

In  any  case,  when  the  total  population  of  Army  entrants  from  the 
NLS  sample  is  compared  exclusively  with  its  male  counterpart  in  the  civi- 
lian population,  only  the  following  changes  in  representation  appear: 

(1)  slightly  increased  overrepresentation  of  Blacks;  (2)  slightly  in- 
creased underrepresentation  of  [Brents'  income  at  levels  of  $18,000  and 
above;  (3)  a shift  from  underrepresentation  to  overrepresentation  in 
"Cheerleading  and  Pep  Clubs"  under  "High  School  Acti vi ties"— a shift  to- 
ward very  clove  representation  in  "Athletics,"  "Debating,"  "Hobby  Clubs," 
"Yearbook,"  "Subject  Matter  Clubs,"  and  "Student  Government"--also, 
increased  representation  in  "Honorary  Clubs"  and  increased  overrepresen- 
tation in  "Vocational  Education";  (4)  slightly  increased  representation 
in  some  "Goals  in  Life"  responses  (i.e.,  "Money,"  "Steady  Work,"  and 
"Community  Leader");  (5)  increased  representation  in  several  "Important 
Factors  in  Selecting  a Job  or  Career"  (i.e.,  "Money,"  "Useful  in  Society," 
"Chance  to  be  a Leader,"  and  "Position  That  is  Looked  up  to  by  Others"); 

(6)  increased  representation  in  two  "Important  Factors  in  Selecting 
Life's  Work"  (i.e.,  "(iood  Income,"  and  "Opportunity  for  Promotion");  and 

(7)  slightly  increased  overall  representation  in"Sel f-Aj)praisal" (since 
the  NLS  data  apparently  show  males  in  the  high  school  graduating  class 


of  1972  to  be  slightly  higher  than  females  in  measures  of  self-esteem). 

A much  more  critical  limitation  of  the  NLS  data  base  is  the  fact 
that  it  includes  only  those  individuals  who  wore  in  high  school  during 
the  spring  of  their  senior  ycar--thereby  eliminating  high  school  "drop- 
outs" from  tiie  sample  of  Army  entrants.  The  reverse  side  to  this  ap- 
parent data  restraint  is  the  understanding  that  Army  recruitment  policy 
is  geared  to  enlist  ac.  r:any  high  cahoot  graduateo  aa  poccihlc — and,  that 
this  NLS  data  base  is  therefore  an  indication  of  the  representational 
enlistment  patterns  of  the  target  market. 

In  order  to  further  explore  the  overall  nature  of  Army  representa- 
tion--and,  likewise,  compare  the  results  of  the  NLS  data  analysis  with 
those  of  the  much  more  broadly  composed  demographic  evaluation-- 
several  "Indices  of  Representation"  were  constructed.  The  follo\n'nn 
section  shoulo  not  only  synthesize  available  information  into  a frame- 
work for  policy  analysis,  but  also  provide  a means  for  evaluating  the 
differences  between  the  several  data  bases  on  Army  representation. 
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3.3  Indices  of  Representation  . 


Two  indices  of  Amy  representation  were  constructed  in  order  to 
provide  a framev.'ork  for  comparative  analysis.  The  first  index  uses  data 
from  several  sources  and  serves  a two-fold  purpose.  First,  it  depicts 
the  relationship  betv/een  Army-reported  statistics  and  census  infomation, 
and  the  relationship  between  three  *JLS/Army  enlistee  groups  and  their 
civilian  counterparts.  In  addition  to  intra-group  comparisons,  these 
indices  are  used  to  evaluate  changes  over  time  and  to  cross-val idate 
the  various  available  sources  of  information  on  Army  representation. 

The  second  index  uses  only  NLS  data.  This  index  was  designed  to 
evaluate  the  statistical  distribution  of  the  Army  enlistee  population 
and  the  attributable  degree  of  random  selection,  as  reported  in  the  NLS. 

Comp  a rati  ve  'distribution  Index 

The  representation  indices  first  used  by  the  Army  to  measure 
achievements  in  the  Affimative  Action  Plan  were  used  as  a guide  in  the 
construction  of  this  index.  To  calculate  the  index,  Amy  enlistees 
(grades  E-1  through  E-4,  as  reported  in  DoD  and  Army  sources)  were  com- 
pared to  the  civilian  male  population,  ages  17  through  22  years  (as  re- 
ported by  boD  and  Bureau  of  the  Census).  Using  MLS  data,  a second  com- 
parative distribution  index  v/as  constructed,  breaking  Army  enlistees 
down  by  years-in-service  and  comparing  them  to  their  civilian  age- 
eligible  counterparts.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figures  3.19  through  3.22 

This  index  of  representation  ',;as  derived  from  the  ratio  of  "actual" 
and  "expected"  numbers  of  enlistees,  according  to  the  characteristics  of 
yearly  family  income  (at  time  of  entry),  race,  region,  and  aptitude. 

(These  characteristics  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  frequent  use 
as  variai'les  of  representation  and  the  availability  of  data.) 

The  following  formula  was  used  to  compute  representational  dis- 
tributions : 


< 
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where  "actual  percent"  is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  Army  en- 
listees and  "expected  percent"  is  equal  to  the  percentaoe  of 
civilians.  For  the  t!LS  data,  the  "actual  percent"  is  the  per- 
centage for  either  enlistee  group  (in-and-out,  7.  yrs.  or  less, 
more  than  2 yrs.)  and  the  "expected  percent"  is  the  percentage 
for  the  "never' (enl isted)  group. 


Using  this  formula,  a zero  calculation  results  v.'hen  the  actual  per- 
cent and  expected  percent  are  equal.  In  this  case,  there  is  "no  dif- 
ference" between  the  Army  enlistee  group  and  its  civilian  counterpart. 
(This  is  recorded  in  Figures  3.19  through  3.22  as  equal  to  the  civilian 
standard  of  comparison,  the  vortical  axis.)  If  the  actual  percent  is 
greater  than  the  expected  percent,  the  result  is  a positive  percentage 
(recorded  as  movement  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  axis),  and  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  ovcrr-eprccentativc.  If  the  actual  percent  is  less  than  the 
expected  percent,  the  result  is  a negative  percentage  (recorded  as  move- 
ment to  the  left  of  the  vertical  axis),  and  may  be  interpreted  as 
unde rrepre centativc. 

In  no  case  does  the  representation  index  for  any  of  the  four 
characteristics  presented  here  equal  zero.  A zero  computation  for  any 
characteristic  \;ould  be  expected  to  be  extremely  unlikely.  Generally, 
the  closest  relative  measures  for  all  component  factors  are  those  of 
regional  distribution  and  yearly  family  income. 

Although  the  interrelationship  between  the  flLS  aptitude  and  Army/ 
Census  mental  category  levels  is  difficult  to  define,  there  does  appear 
to  bo  some  possible  discrepancy  between  these  two  data  sets  in  regard 
to  aptitude.  Otherwise,  in  eliminating  the  highly  unrepresentative 
"In  and  Out"  IlLS  group  and  some  unusually  divergent  categories  (o.g., 
the  "other"  racial  cohort  on  the  Race  Distribution  Index  and  the  middle 
range  of  the  Yearly  Income  Distribution  Index),  the  NLS  data  set 
aligns  very  well  with  the  Army/Census  data. 


RACE  DISTRIEUTICN  II^EX 

CIVILIAN  POPULATION^  VS.  ARMY  ENLISTEES  (E1-E4),  JULY  1975 
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Figure  3.20 

YEARLY  FAi'lILY  IfiCCflE  DISTRIIXTION  INDEX 


Figure  3.21 
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In  most  cases,  it  appears  that  the  "More  than  2 Yrs."  NLS  cohort 
is  closer  to  the  Army/Census  representation  indices--wi th  the  exception 
of  race.  However,  in  making  comparisons,  it  is  best  to  combine  the 
MLS  "2  Yrs.*  or  Less"  group  with  the  "More  than  2 Yrs."  group,  and  de- 
termine the  average — since  both  groups  are  of  approximately  equal 
strength.  Discrepancies  in  the  Yearly  Family  Income  Distribution  Index 
are  also  not  as  marked  v'ht.n  comparisons  are  made  based  on  equal  income 
levels.  The  only  real  difference  between  the  data  sources  appears  to 
be  in  the  $9,000-$13,000  (MLS)  and  $10,000-$14 ,999  (Army/Census)  in- 
dices. A possible  explanation  for  this  might  be  an  abundance  of  en- 
listees fitting  into  the  $13,500-514,999  level  of  yearly  family  income-- 
thereby  raising  the  Army/Census  index  to  a positive  percent,  but  not 
appearing  as  relatively  strong  in  the  higher  income  spread  of  the  MLS. 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  middle-range  differences  are  attribu- 
table to  changing  patterns  of  enlistment  and/or  inflationary  adjust- 
ments. For  example,  the  yearly  family  income  of  the  MLS  sample  sliows 
only  reported  income  in  1972--while  the  Army/Census  figures  include 
reported  family  income  at  time -of-entry  (for  a more  diverse  group)  over 
the  years  1973  through  1975. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  differences  between  these  two  data 
sets  are  expeatad.  The  Army/Census  data  includes  a less  homoaeneous 
group  of  people,  covering  age  ranges  above  and  below  those  individuals 
in  the  NLS  sample.  Whereas  the  MLS  depicts  the  enlistment  patterns  of 
one  particular  age-eligible,  high  school  graduate  sample,  the  Army/ 
Census  data  include  a much  broader  (all  ages  and  levels  of  educational 
attainment  during  the  specified  period)  configuration  of  Army  enlistees. 
Differences  betv/een  data  set  results  may  then  also  be  interpreted  as 
depicting  the  duKomiaa  of  the  cyciem.  That  is,  whore  noticeable  dif- 
ferences appear,  one  may  infer  that  ahangca  have  ocoiwi'ed  over  time. 


i 
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Where  results  appear  to  be  soniev;hat  cimilar,  it  is  likely  that  enlist- 
ment patterns  have  remained  static.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find, 
therefore,  that  the  fILS  data  set  compares  so  favorably  with  the  Army/ 

Census  data. 

Generally,  the  comparative  distribution  indices--by  the  four 
characteristics  depicted  in  Figures  3.19  through  3.22--may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Regional  Distribution  - moderate  overrepresentation  in  the  South 
and  West;  greater  relative  underrepresentation  in  the  North  Central 
and,  especially.  North  Cast;  shifting  patterns  toward  increased  repre- 
sentation in  the  North  Cast  and  West. 

Race  Distribution  - heavy  overrepresentation  of  the  Black  popula- 
tion (with  a shifting  toward  representation)  and  moderate- to-1 ight 
underrepresentation  of  the  White  population.  (The  "other"  category  is 
too  all-encompassing  and  difficult  to  interpret.  Nevertheless,  the 
Army/Census  "other"  group  is  cxtr'emcly  overrepresented  and  suggests 
further  study. ) 

Yearly  Family  Income  Distribution  - moderate  overrepresentation 
in  the  lower  income  levels;  the  suggestion  of  near  representation  in  a 
middle  income  bracket;  moderate  underrepresentation  in  the  higher  in- 
come levels. 

Aptitude  Distribution-  heavy  underrepresentation  in  the  highest 
aptitude  categories;  moderate  underrepresentation  in  the  high/above 
average  category;  apparently  heavy  overrepresentation  in  the  low  range 
(NLS  figures  do  not  compare  well  here,  possibly  a result  of  different 
standards  for  categorization  and/or  measurement.  Also  probably  a 
result  of  different  age-level  enlistments.  It  is  suggested  that 
Army/Census  data  set  be  used  as  the  more  reliable  and  current  reference.) 

One  final  point  worth  noting  is  the  difference  between  the  index 
computations  for  the  MLS  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  and  "More  than  2 Yrs."  groups. 

In  most  cases--as  previously  observed--the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group 
shows  a greater  unrepresentative  quality.  Those  are  enlistees  who  post- 
poned entry  into  the  Army  at  least  IB  months  after  graduation  from  high 
school-sometimes  referred  to  as  "late  arrivals"  (as  opposed  to  those 
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who  "arrive"  soon  after  high  school  graduation).  If  recruitment  policy 
should  ever  be  directed  at  achieving  representational  goals,  the  differ- 
ences among  age-similar  groups,  as  contrasted  with  age-of-entry , might 
be  well  worth  investigating. 


The  Odds  of  Chance  Selection 

Under  hypothetical  conditions,  a "representative"  configuration  of 
Army  Personnel  could  be  randomly  selected.  The  mechanism  for  making 
this  random  selection  could,  if  equally  applied,  be  a draft  lottery. 
Indeed,  a major  argument  offered  by  proponents  of  the  draft  during  the 
All- Volunteer  Force  debates  concerned  this  aspect  of  Scleaiive  Service. 
The  point  has  been  made  that  the  draft  did  not,  in  fact,  provide  a 
truly  representative  carbon  cop-ij  of  the  national  population.  It  could 
also  be  argued  that  exact  duplication  is  not  a realistic  goal,  and 
probably  not  even  possible  under  democratic  government.  Yet,  inherent 
to  the  reasoning  of  representational  objectives  is  the  assumption  that 
some  form  of  random  selection  is  at  least  possible  according  to  a 
specific  set  of  population  characteristics. 

This  index  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  distribution  of  NLS  Army 
enlistees  and  determine  the  odds  that  these  enlistees  represent  a chance 
selection  of  civilians.  By  computing  the  proportion  within  an  Army 
sample  who  have  a given  characteristic,  measurement  of  the  odds  that 
the  MLS  Army  sample  could  have  been  a c'tuxrce  cetcction  (under  volunteer 
conditions)  from  society  (according  to  specific  characteristics  or  com- 
ponent factors)  may  be  computed.  In  so  doing,  it  is  understood  that 
the  larger  the  difference  between  the  Army  sample  and  the  population, 
the  greater  the  odds  against  mere  chance  fluctuations. 

The  odds  against  each  noted  characteristic  serve  as  a common  de- 
nominator for  comparing  the  several  characteristics  among  each  other. 
Thus,  these  odds  may  be  taken  to  serve  as  an  uulrx  of  representative- 
ness. This  index  was  calculated  for  thirteen  MLS  variables  and  is 


presented  in  Table  3.20. 

The  computation  of  odds  for  the  Index  of  Chance  Selection  is  an 
application  of  the  elementary  principle  of  statistics  that  proportions 
are  distributed  according  to  a normal  curve.  To  read  probabilities 
and  their  corresponding  odds  from  a standard  normal  curve,  the  I - 
score  is  used: 


where 

P 
n 

There  is  certainly  no  suggestion  here  that  the  odds  index  provides 
a fully  satisfactory  overview  of  the  issues  of  representation.  A more 
desirable  portrayal  v/ould  be  an  encompassing  theory  or  model  of  represen- 
tation which  would  lend  itself  to  improved  policy  and  planning.  A 
dynamic  model  which  could  provide  the  necessary  systems  perspective  docs 
not  yet  exist.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  a comprehensive  model  for  in- 
terpreting representational  data,  some  general  observations  regarding 
the  results  of  Table  3.20  are  offered. 

In  comparison  with  their  peers.  Army  enlistees  who  entered  soon 
after  high  school  graduation  (more  than  2 yrs.  service)  have  more 
pronounced  differenoea  in  attitudes  than  in  aptitude  areas  or  demo- 
graphic characteristics.  Attitudes  over  time  also  appear  even  more 
pronounced  than  inherited  traits, though  still  "statistically  signifi- 
cant." These  sharp  differences  in  personal  atti tudes .because  of  their 
more  "favorable"  location,  could  be  interpreted  as  shov/ing  Army  enlist- 
ees to  be  not  i^:reprosentati ve , but  "better"  than  representati ve-- 
that  is,  more  interested  in  improving  their  family  situation,  more 
interested  in  advancement,  more  interested  in  working  \;ith  people,  and 
generally  holding  higher  self-esteem. 

The  value-laden  interpretation  of  "better"  or  "v/orse",  however, 
is  a soft  area,  and  not  overwhelmingly  favorable  to  the  Army.  For 
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are  oriere-i  by  t‘*e  r<ore-tban-twc-year  group,  with  their  larger  (differences  first, 

’he  sufccategory  havirg  the  largest  difference  was  selected,  ^For  all  suocategcries,  refer  to  the  analysis  of  NLS  Second  Follow-Up  Results  In  Section  3.) 


example,  while  Army  enlistees  have  conspicuously  higher  self-esteem, 
their  differences  in  job-appraisal  generally  suggest  that  the  Army 
system--e.g. , supervisors  and  working  conditions  — remains  less  attrac- 
tive than  in  civilian  job  counterparts.  Note  also  that  the  "better" 
interest  in  family  conditions  could  be  related  to  the  special  benefit 
supports  which  are  available  (at  real  expense)  from  the  Army  to  enlistee 
dependents.  Regardless  of  subjective  criteria,  it  may  be  said  that 
these  measures  indicate  a "healthy"  set  of  attitudes  among  Army  people 
when  compared  with  the  general  population. 

There  is  a noticeable  differential  in  the  ability  areas,  where  the 
Army  is  underrepresentative  and  low.  There  are  also  obvious  differetices 
in  such  demographic  variables  as  socio-economic  status,  parental  income  and 
father's  occupation.  One  might  tentatively  conclude  from  this  combined 
data  sample,  nevertheless,  that  those  individuals  attracted  by  the  Army 
directly  after  high  school  exceed  their  peers  in  attitudes  even  more 
than  they  lag  in  demographics. 

The  comparison  of  those  Army  enlistees  who  postponed  entry  at 
least  eighteen  months  after  graduation  ("late  arrivals"  with  less  than 
2 years  service)  is  even  more  complicated.  Several  of  the  attitude 
differences  from  this  comparison  group  are  probably  still  foriiiing, 
since  the  time-in-service  of  "late  arrivals"  is  less  than  half  of  their 
time  since  graduation.  Dissatisfaction  with  working  conditions,  for 
example,  may  be  expected  to  decrease  as  their  lower-grade  training  is 
completed.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  these  individuals  are  still  in 
transition  (into  and  through  the  Army)  after  a presumably  less  than 
satisfying  intermediate  experience,  the  influence  of  new  environmental 
conditions  may  bo  expected  to  alter  attitudes  over  time. 

The  results  of  computations  for  this  index  also  show  "late  arrivals" 
to  be  somewhat  more  unrepresentative  of  their  peers  than  those  who  enter 
the  Army  directly  after  high  school  graduation.  The  notable  exception 
is,  once  again,  racial  mix--where  "late  arrivals"  are  actually  closer 
in  composition  to  those  who  never  enter  the  Army.  Generally,  however, 
these  results  |)arallel  those  of  the  Comparative  Distribution  Index  in 
highl ightinc)  the  differences  between  aoe-similar  groups,  based  on  their 
time  of  entry. 
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4.  ATTITUDES  AND  ATTITUDE  CHANGES 


In  A History  of  Militarism,  Alfred  Vagts  ( 1937)  v/rites  that 
"militarism  is  ...  not  the  opposite  of  pacifism;  its  true  counterpart 
is  civilianism."  He  states  that  militarism  "covers  every  system  of 
thinking  and  valuing  and  every  complex  of  feelings  which  rank  military 
institutions  and  ways  above  the  ways  of  civilian  life,  carrying 
military  mentality  and  modes  of  acting  and  decision  into  the  civilian 
sphere"(p.  15;  emphasis  added).  As  John  D.  Blair  (1975)  also  observes, 
the  existence  of  a "military  mentality"  or  "mi  1 i Vary  mi nd"  is  gener- 
ally accepted  by  critics  as  well  as  supporters  of  the  military  esta- 
bl i shment--and  the  treatment  of  distinctions  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary belief  systems  is  prevalent  in  related  literature  (cf.  ".ills,  1956; 
Huntington,  1957;  Janowitz,  1960,  1975;  Hoskos,  1970;  Abrahamssnn, 

197i^;  Bachman  and  Blair,  1975;  Ambrose  and  Barber,  eds.,  1972). 

Even  Tocqueville  (1966  ed.),  in  his  discussion  of  the  "most  warlike 
and  most  revolutionary  class  in  democratic  armies,"  draws  a distinction 
between  conscri ptee-pri vates  and  Army  careerists.  "Officers  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  nation,"  he  writes,  and  non-commissioned  officers  are 
"bent  on  war,  on  war  always  and  at  any  cost..."  (p.  274).  Privates, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  "best  representatives  of  the  pacific  and 
orderly  spirit  of  the  country;"  they  "carry  the  strengths  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  manners  of  the  nation"  and  display  a "faithful  reflection" 
of  the  attitudes  and  spirit  of  the  community  at  large  (p.  274). 

The  draft  did  provide  a procedure  whereby  the  systematic 
entry  and  egress  of  "citizen  soldiers"  would  cause  the  convergence  of 
civilian  "community"  values  and  distinctive  military  ideologies.  The 
revolving-door  proacet)  of  conscription  consequently  assured  that  multi- 
tudes of  citizens  v/ould  serve  short  periods  of  time  in  the  Army  and 
then  return  to  civilian  1 i fe--creati ng  a balanced  perspective  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  responsibilities.  Conscri ptees  were  not  seen  to 
contract  the  mode  of  life  or  spirit  of  the  Army--since,  as  Tocqueville 
(1966)  again  writes,  their  minds  remained  attached  to  the  interests 
and  duties  that  engaged  them  in  civil  life. 
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A major  concern  during  the  AVf  debates,  as  noted  in  the  section 
on  Political  Legii  iinacr , was,  therefore,  the  perceived  need  to  maintain 
a mix  of  civilian  and  military  belief  systems  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Army.  By  losing  assurances  of  "automatic"  community  representation 
through  conscription,  U was  feared  that  tlie  Army  v/ould  become  isolated 
from  civilian  society.  Since  wars  require  broad  foundations  of  sup- 
port, community  representation  was  seen  to  provide  the  necessary  irri- 
tant or  inhibition  to  the  arbitrary  involvement  of  military  forces. 

Several  consequences  v/ere  seen  during  the  AVF  debates  to  be 
directly  tied  to  the  representation  of  civilian  attitudes  and  values  in 
the  Army.  The  concern  that  the  Army  would  initially  attract  only  those 
who  desired  to  escape  from  contemporary  society  fostered  a. fear  that 
the  Army  would  become  not  only  isolated—  but  alienated  as  well,  dis- 
liking American  society  even  more  than  potential  ad /ersaries.  In 
addition,  the  understanding  of  the  military  organization  as  "profes- 
sionals in  violence"--trained  to  deal  with  mass  violence  in  an  equally 
violent  manner--created  visions  of  a profcssio'ial  mercenary  force:  an 

Army  of  cut-throats  and  thieves,  bound  only  by  their  mutual  penchant 
for  bloodshed  and  adventure. 

Without  the  systematized  representation  of  civilian  attitudes,  the 
argument  was  also  made  that,  eventually,  a homogeneous  configuration  of 
career  professionals  would  completely  dominate  military  ideology  and 
patterns  of  behavior.  These  and  other  influences  could  be  expected  to 
create  an  "ideological  cac.t",  "ueparate  military  ethoo,"  or  the 
characteristic  "militarg  mind."  Support  for  this  argument  is  also 
drawn  from  several  facets  of  military  recruitment  and  retention:  (1) 

self  selection  (i.e.,  the  fact  that  in<!ividuals  who  are  more  zealous 
and  more  pro-military  are  more  likely  to  pursue  military  careers),  (2) 
self-recruitment  (i.e.,  overrepresentation  of  the  offspring  of  military 
men  and,  thei'eby,  a strengthening  of  traditional  military  perspectives), 
(3)  negative  selection/retention  (i.e.,  processes  of  socialization  and 
the  elimination  of  those  enlistees — through  non-promotion  or  self- 
rejection after  one  tcrm--who  do  not  fit  into  the  prevailing  military 
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establishment),  and  (4)  regional  bias  (i.e.,  in  the  South,  South  West, 
and  rural  areas  where  emphasis  and  acceptance  of  military  careers  is 
greater) . 

These  attitude  factors  combine  to  determine  the  political  legiti- 
macy of  the  Army--  and,  in  the  case  of  extreme  divergence^  are  even 
seen  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  entry  into  an  unpopular  war  or 
co^ip  d'etat.  The  following  analysis  of  attitudes  and  attitude  changes, 
however,  does  not  seek  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  convergence/diver- 
gence in  respect  to  the  likelihood  of  possible  consequences--or  hypo- 
thesize on  the  relationship  between  attitudes  and  behavior.  It  is 
assumed,  nevertheless,  that  the  norm  for  Army  attitudes  and  perceptions 
is  approximate  repreceniation  of  the  civilian  population. 

Analytic,  of  Attitudes  The  principal  source  of  data  for  this  analysis 
is  the  NLS,  with  one  area  of  comparative  perceptions  from  the  Gilbert- 
USAREC  tape  merge.  The  NLS  groups  used  in  this  analysis  are  (1)  those 
who  never  entered  the  Army  (the  civilian  standard  for  comparison),  (2) 
those  with  2 yrs.  or  less  service  and  (3)  those  with  more  than  2 yrs. 
service.  These  groups  correspond  to  those  used  in  previous  evaluations 
of  NLS  data  (Section  3).  The  "In  and  Out"  group  was  not  included  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  questions  were  not  answered  by  the  majority  of 
respondents  in  this  group,  thus  reducing  sample  size  below  the  level 
of  assumed  validity. 

Five  questions  from  the  NLS  Second  Follov/-Up  and  one  from  the 
Gi 1 bert-USARFC  were  selected  for  the  initial  study  of  attitudes. 
Mcacures  of  central  tendency  were  calculated  in  order  to  evaluate  areas 
of  convergence/di vergence.  ttaaeurcr,  of  diercrcion  ^‘lere  also  calculated 
to  assess  the  level  of  homogeneity  among  different  groups.  The  results 
of  the  weighted  mean  scores  for  each  qustion  are  depicted  in  Figures 
4.1  through  4.6.  Actual  moan  scores  and  standard  deviations  are 
presented  in  Tables  4.1  through  4.6. 
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Voluntary  Group  Activitior. 


Participation  in  voluntary  group  activities  (Figure  4.1)  for  both 
categories  of  Army  entrants  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  level  of 
participation  among  civilian  counterparts.  For  all  possible  areas  of 
voluntary  group  activity  except  one,  the  mean  values  for  level  of 
participation  are  closest  to  "not  at  all"  (Table  4.1).  The  only  excep- 
tion to  non-participation  among  all  groups  is  in  the  category  of 
"sport  teams  or  clubs,"  where  the  central  tendency  approaches  "member 
only." 

For  all  voluntary  group  activities,  Army  entrants  rate  the  highest 
levels  of  participation  in  seven  of  thirteen  activities.  For  those 
areas  where  civilian  participation  is  higher,  scholarly  endeavors  seem 
to  predominate.  Differences,  however,  are  relatively  small.  An  inter- 
esting observation  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Army  entrants 
generally  show  a higher  tendcr.ay  toward  aomnunity  participation  (i.e., 
in  youth,  church-related,  ccmmuni ty/social , volunteer,  and  service 
organizations).  Standard  deviations  do  not  suggest  any  greater  homo- 
geneity among  Army  entrants  than  their  civilian  counterparts.  The  one 
noticeable  exception  may  l>e  the  apparently  strong  inclination  toward 
ncw-participation  in  educational  organizations. 

Sel f-Fsteen 

A discussion  of  changes  and  differences  between  Army  and  civilian 
composite  scores  of  self-esteem  is  presented  in  the  section  on  attitude 
indices.  The  results  of  Figure  4.2  and  Table  4.2  are  indicators  of  self- 
esteem at  one  point  in  time  (the  NLS  Second  Follow-Up).  Comparisons 
of  these  results  should  also  be  made,  therefore,  witfi  the  Self  Concept 
Index  (Table  4.7),  covering  the  entire  2'^  year  period  of  !1LS  adminis- 
tration. 

In  terms  of  "positive"  self-ratings,  the  civilian  cohort  has  a 
tendency  to  rate  itself  higher  than  either  Army  group  in  four  cate- 
gories: Understanding  of  Others,  Ottier  Concerned,  Clear  Thinking,  and 

Personally  Warm.  These  may  be  interpreted  as  "passive"  (as  opposed  to 


Figure  4.1  Voluntary  Group  Activities 


Youth  organizations--such  as  Little 
League  coach,  scouting,  etc. 

Union,  farm,  trade  or  professional 
association 

Political  clubs  or  organizations 

Church  or  church-related  activities 
(not  counting  worship  services) 

Cormnunity  centers,  neighborhood 
improvement,  or  social-action 
associations  or  groups 

Organized  volunteer  work--such  as 
in  a hospital 

A social,  hobby,  garden,  or  card 
playing  group 

Sport  teams  or  sport  clubs 

A literary,  art,  discussion,  music, 
or  study  group 

Educational  organizations--such  as 
PTA  or  an  academic  group 

Service  organizations--such  as  Rotary, 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Veterans, 
etc. 

A student  government,  newspaper, 
journal,  or  annual  staff 

Another  voluntary  group  in  which  I 
participate 

(Mean  Values) 


Army  Status: 


Not  at  All  Member  Active 

Only  Participant 


Never 

In  and  Out  - not  included 

? vrs.  or  less  

More  ttian  2 yrs. 


SOURCE: 


NLS  Second  Follow-Up:  "To  what  extent  have  you 
voluntarily  participated  in  the  following  groups 
during  the  year  October  1973  through  October  1074' 
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Ficiuro  <\.Z  Self-Rating  of  Personal  Traits 


En '.rget  ic 


Other 

Concerned 


Think  Altead 


Enthusiastic 


Clear 

Thinking 


Ambitious 


Practical 


Understanding 
of  Others 


Personal ly 
Warm 


Army  Stat'.'s: 

Never " - - — - 

In  and  Out  - not  included 

2 yrs.  or  Less  

More  than  2 yrs.-— — — ~- 


SOURCE:  NLS  Second  Follo'.v-Un; 

"Tlie  folloi/ing  items  give  you 
a chance  to  rate  yourself  on  the 
degree  to  vdiich  you  possess  one 
of  each  uair  of  traits. For  ratings 
on  this  scale,  1-4  refers  to  the 
trait  on  the  far  left  side  while 
b-8  refers  to  the  trait  on  tlio  far 
right  side." 
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AnnilitT  Voluntary  i.23  ,62  | I, la  ,5a  J^^**^*^ 

SOUK^K;  NJ-S  Second  Kol  Kn.'-l'p;  "To  what  « xtrnt  have  vou  vt«luntarllv  partici- 
pated In  tlte  followinp.  »-roup^  daring  the  v.  -ir  Oct., her  1M?3  through  October 
1974?"  I,  Not  at  all;  2.  Miober  only;  3.  Active  participant. 

Table  4.2 

Sclf-Patlrp.  of  Personal  Trrtlt^;  Weighted  Mean  Scores  anl  Slandird  Deviations 
f ” ntoy  Glatui  ""  " • 


2 Yrs,  or  Litss  ^^r>re  Than  I Yrs, 


Ki'.n  1 SD 

Fncrget Ic 
finact 1 vtf ) 

5.64  i.ei 

« 

UndfTstntidlng  of  Others 

(Not  unda-rstandlng  ol 
otherb) 

6.63  1.58 

ThirV  Ahead 

(1)0  not  tt  ink  far  ahead) 

5.81  1,97 

— 

1,50  6.31  1.87 


6.44 

1.64 

5,99 

1.68 

6.69 

1.64 

6,28 

1.67 

5.84 

1.99 

5.23 

1.75 

5,51 

1.95 

6.25 

1.48 

5.81 

1.79 

rnsonully  Warta  6.t9  1.64  6.47  1.96  6.57  2.00 

(Ha- r soiifl My  cn l«l) 

Amhlllmis  6,28  1.67  6.27  1.91  6.45  1,66 

(Una'.'hl  1 1 ous ) 

SOOHCf:  Nl  S Secdtxi  K<all>w-rp:  "Ihe  ti>M->wlny  ItfiMH  give  v>>n  . chain  e to  i.iti-  vmir- 
ae1  f on  the  di-gn-e  tn  wh(<h  vou  posses*!  otn*  »*l  i*a*  ti  \ ilt  «*t  liilfs.  lor  tatlng  oi\ 
thin  acnlc,  t-4  ri'la‘is  (he  (raH  on  the  (ar  l•■(t  .lah*  ( pa  t t-nlhesra ) wtillr  5-H 
fefeis  to  the  tintt  on  Iha-  f,«r  right  sl.h  (nn.n**  1 1 r»  >1  tialt)". 

KOTb:  Thene  respoiini  ratings  Itavt*  been  if-ve(ne«l  lr>  s ti„-  ..rlylo.il  nvifvi-v,  to  pro- 
vide unllurBtly,  l.e.,  ti*'*  ponttlve  to  iiag.t(lva>,  (n  ills  p i » .«  nt  at  I on. 
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"active")  traits,  when  compared  with  ratings  where  Army  "More  than  2 Yrs." 
entrants  are  overrepresentati vc  of  their  civilian  counterparts; 
Enthusiastic,  Practical,  and  Ambitious.  The  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group 
rates  itself  higher  than  both  of  the  other  groups  on  only  one  personal 
trait:  Thihk  Ahead.  With  the  exception  of  Energetic,  however,  the 

"2  yrs.  or  Less"  group  is  underrepresentative  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion--i.e.,  lower  in  sel f-rating--on  all  other  personal  traits. 

Generally,  all  groups  show  positive  tendencies.  The  greatest 
diffcrenocs  on  self-ratings  appear  to  occur  between  the  "fTore  than  2 
Yrs."  and  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  groups  of  Army  entrants.  Overall,  measures 
of  dispersion  are  also  greater  among  the  two  groups  of  Army  entrants 
than  the  civilian  group.  An  examination  of  the  tabular  results  (Appendix 
B)  also  shows  that  a greater  proportion  from  the  "More  than  2 yrs." 
group  select  the  most  positive  rating  (8)  than  any  other  group;  although 
the  proportion  of  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group  selecting  the  most  posi- 
tive rating  (8)  is  higher  than  its  civilian  counterpart,  this  group 
also  has  the  greatest  overall  proportion  selecting  tlic  most  negative 
response  (1). 


Quality  of  Life  Perceptions  and  Important  Goals  in  Life 

If  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group  shows  a general  tendency  toward 
underrepresentation  in  self-ratings  of  personal  traits,  the  exact  opposite 
is  true  regarding  importance  placed  on  quality  of  life  variables  (cf. 
Figure  4.3  and  Table  4.3).  In  all  cases  but  one,  "having  a chance  for 
education,"  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group  places  the  highest  perceived  im- 
portance on  quality  of  life  factors. 

The  central  tendencies  of  all  groups  are  close,  with  the  greatest 
ci vi 1 ian/Army  discrepancies  being  overrepresentation  of  stress  on 
"feeling  free"  and  "having  a chance  for  education"  by  the  "2  Yrs.  or 
Less"  and  "ITore  than  2 Yrs."  groups,  respectively.  The  single  highest 
percentage  rating  for  each  group  is  on  "loving  and  being  loved." 


Figure  4.3  "Dual i tv  of  Life"  PercoDtion 


Having  Enough  ^!oney  -- 

Having  Healthful 
Living  Patterns 

Protection  of 
Natural  Resources 

Having  Leisure  Time  -- 


Feeling  Free 


Feeling  Safe  From 
Violence 

I 

Chance  to  Choose 
Work 

Loving  and  Being 
Loved 

Having  a Chance 
for  Education 

Freedom  to  Read, 
Discuss  Questions 


Living  a Life  of 
Moral  Integrity 


(Mean  Values)  1 2 

Not  Very  Fairly 
Wei  1 Wei  1 

Army  Status: 

Never— 

In  and  Out  - not  included 

2 yrs.  or  less  — 

More  than  2 yrs.— — — 


3 4 5 

Very  Well  Extremely  Exactly 
Well 

SOURCE:  NLS  Second  follow-Up: 
"How  v;ell  does  each  of  the 
following  statements  express 
what  'Quality  of  Life'  means 
to  you?" 
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Figu.fj  4.4  Important  Goals  In  Life 


Personal  freedom 

Working  for  a 
Better  Society 

Doing  Challenging 
Work 

Making  a Lot  of 
Money 

Developing  My 
Potential 

Havi ng  a Secure  , 
Steady  Job 

Adventure  and 
Exci  teinent 

Respect  of  Friends 
and  Community 


1 2 


(Mean  Values) 


Very 

Unimportant 


Unimportant 


Neither  Important  Very 
Important  Impirtant 

Nor 

Unimportant 


1 i tary  Status : 

Entered  — 

Did  Not  Enter  — 


SOURCE:  Gilbert  -USAREC  Tape  Merge  (MARDAC):  "How  important  is  this 
'Goal  in  Life'  to  you  personally?" 


standard  deviations  on  responses  are  generally  higliest  among  the  "More 
than  2 Yrs."  group  of  Army  entrants. 

The  measures  of  central  tendency  on  ratings  of  "Important  Goals  in 
Life"  (Figure  l.A  and  Table  4.4)  for  military  entrants  and  non-entrants  are 
generally  close.  The  greatest  differences  between  these  groups  are 
uMi'i’rrepresentati ve  stress  by  military  entrants  on  the  importance  of  (in 
order)  "adventure  and  excitement,"  "making  a lot  of  money,"  and  "having 
a secure,  steady  job."  Measures  of  dispersion  are  relatively  close 
between  groups  on  ratings  of  goals. 


Political Attitudes  a nd  Participation 

For  all  categories  of  attitudes  toward  the  positive  value  of  poli- 
tical participation,  the  "More  than  2 Yrs."  group  has  the  highest  mean 
scores  (Figure  4,5  and  Table  4.5).  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
for  all  but  one  area  of  actual  participation  ( i .e. , "tal king  about  public 
problems  \nth  family  members"),  the  "More  than  2 Yrs."  group  rates  it- 
self highest  (Figure  4.6  and  Table  4.5).  The  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group  follows 
a similar  pattern  for  placing  positive  values  on  political  activity.  In 
all  but  one  activity  ("voting  when  you  are  pretty  sure  your  party  v/on't 
win"),  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group  attributes  greater  importance  to 
political  participation  than  its  civilian  counterpart. 

Generally,  mean  scores  are  relatively  close  between  groups  in  both 
areas  of  attitudes  and  actual  participation.  The  greatest  differences 
from  the  civilian  standard  occur  in  the  overrepresentati ve  attitudes  of 
the  "More  than  2 Yrs."  group.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less" 
group  is  the  more  "representative"  of  the  two  Army  entrant  groups.  All 
groups  rate  "voting"  as  the  most  worthwliile  activity.  And,  all  groups-- 
especially  the  Army  entrants--have  most  freguently  participated  in  dis- 
cussions with  friends,  fellow-workers,  and  family  members.  Standard 
deviations  among  groups  are  similar,  but, in  almost  all  cases,  larger  for 
responses  by  Army  entrants. 
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Figuro  4.5  Political  Attitudes 


Vote  in  Local 
Elections 

Write  or  Talk 
to  Government 
Representatives 

Vote  When  you 
are  Pretty  sure 
Your  Party  won’t 
Win 

Attend  City 
Council  Meetings 

Sign  Petitions 
to  Change  Local , 
State,  Rational 
Situations 

Work  to  Register 
New  Voters 


Becaie  an  Active 
Member  of  a 
Political  Party 


(Mean  Values) 


Not 

Worthwhi 1 e 


Somewhat 
Wortitwhi  1 e 


Very 

Worthwhile 


Army  Status: 

Never 

In  and  Out  - not  included 
2 yrs.  or  loss  — — — — — 

More  t!ian  2 yrs.-— — — — — - 

SOURCE:  NLS  Second  Lollow-Up:  "Generally  speaking,  how  worthwhile 
are  the  following  activities?" 


I 
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Figure  ^.C  Political  Participation 


When  you  talk  v/ith  your  friends, 
do  you  ever  tall;  al)out  public 
probleins--that  is,  what's  happen- 
ing in  the  coup  try  or  in  your 
community? 

Do  you  ever  talk  about  public  prob- 
lems with  any  of  tlie  following  people? 
Your  family 

People  where  you  work 

Community  leaders,  such  as  club 
or  church  leaders 

Do  you  ever  talk  about  public  prob- 
lems with  elected  government  officials 
or  people  in  politics,  such  as 
Democratic  or  Republican  leaders? 

Have  you  ever  talked  to  people  to  try 
to  get  them  to  vote  for  or  against 
any  candidate? 

Have  you  ever  given  any  money  or 
bought  tickets  to  help  someone  who 
was  trying  to  win  an  election? 

Have  you  ever  gone  to  any  political 
meetings,  rallies,  barbecues,  fish 
fries,  or  things  like  that  in 
connection  with  an  election? 

Have  you  over  done  any  work  to  help 
a candidate  in  his  campaign? 

Have  you  ever  held  an  office  in  a 
political  party  or  been  elected  to 
a government  job? 

(Mean  Values) 

Army  Status: 

Mowoir V 

In  and  Out  -.not  included 

? yrs,  or  Less  

More  than  2 yrs. 


Never  Sometimes  Frequently 


SOURCE:  NLS  Second  Follow-Up: 

"The  following  questions  ask 
about  your  political  participation." 


I.I.V.  A . b 

Felltlral  Fart U Ipatlon;  Weighted  Mean  Scurra 

and  Standard  Devlattonn 

Army  Status 

Never 

2 Yrs  or  l.ess 

te  It 

0B[| 

Mean  | Sh 
^ 

“•■*111  1 M) 

”•  in 

mm 

When  you  talk  with  vour  friends, 
do  you  ever  talk  about  public 
probleeis--thni  is,  what's  li.ippen- 
Ing  In  tfie  country  or  in  vour 

2.32  .58 

2.42  .to 

2.54 

.61 

cotritiun  i t y ? 

Qr)  you  ever  talk  a^xiut  public 
problcout  with  tiny  of  the  full 
Ing  people? 


Your  f ami  I 


Peopl»-  where  veu  work 

CoBm'unlt.y  l«  .iJ«  rs*  such  as 
club  or  church  rs 


Po  you  ever  talk  about  puiilic 
problems  with  elected  government 
officials  or  people  In  p..litlc<, 

•uch  as  L'emoctalic  or  Republican 
leaders?  ' 

1.31  .58 

Nave  you  ever  talked  to  people  to 
try  to  got  them  to  vote  for  or 
ag,.ilnnt  any  cundld.tto? 

1.47  .64 

Nave  you  ever  given  any  B'liev  or 
bought  llclet.s  tu  help  3e'C.eone  wtio 
was  trying  to  win  an  I'lectlou'* 

1.23  .52 

Nave  you  rvor  p.otu  to  anv  polltic.il 
meetings,  rallle.,  h.irbecvie-5 , fls'i  . 
files,  or  things  like  that  In  ' 

; connection  with  an  election? 

1.31  .55 

Nave  you  ever  d<)m»  anv  work  to  help 
a candidate  In  h!’<  ca.tpaign? 

1.27  .53 

Nave  you  ever  held  an  cfllce  In  .*i 
political  party  or  leen  elected 
CO  a p»vernv<-nt  < >b? 

1.^1  .31 

1.30  .51 


SOURCl  : SI.S  Sfcond  K»lKv-'.p:  'The  toUuwlr.y  qu^' >.t  um»s  ask  about  yout  political 

paril  cl  pa  t Ion.  *'  I,  N<!vct  j 2.  Some  t i itK.' ; 3.  hrt'qu«Mit  Iv. 

hOTE:  For  purposes  of  convenltonnl  scoring  flow  to  tilph)  and  unlforr.lty,  respons 

nunbera  have  been  reversed  from  that  of  the  original  i.urvey. 

Table  A.C 


Poll*ical  Attitudes;  Weighted  Meair  Scores  and  St.indard  Deviations 
I Arn>v  ‘Status 


N 


Mean 


Write  or  talk  t 
of f 1c lala 


Vote  when  you  are  pretty  aurc 
your  party  w«>n'(  vin 


At  l end  City  C>  tirti  11  e<  e 1 1 e.gs 


Sign  1 r t i t Ions 
at  ate . n«r  ion.il 


.50  .h8 


2.24  .10 


PeciiiM  an  active  R<'tia>er  ol 
f ol i t tr a 1 part  y 


2.0?  ,?4 


I./5  .?1 


SOl’RCF:  HI  ^ Second  Follow-l'p:  i.enerallv  apeaklng,  iu*w  wortliwtille  are  the 

foMowirig  tfilivlllis'"  1.  Not  wot  thvi.i  le  i 2.  SoDewh.it  wotthwhtle;  J,  Veiw 
worthwht le. 


HoTI I For  purp  . 
leaponae  n«*<h<  la 


lea  of  Convent  1 Mia  1 n>{>rltig  (l>-w  to  MeM  and  untfontiity, 
have  been  levri.i.l  ft«'D  th..t  ol  the  or  t|, Inal  hutvey. 


Army  tendencies  tov/ard  isolation  or  aliouiticn  from  society  do  not 
appear  to  be  evident  in  these  data.  In  fact.  Army  entrants  profess 
greater  acceptance  of  community  standards  and  political  processes  than 
their  civilian  peers.  Army  entrants  exhibit  comparatively  high  levels 
of  participation  in  community- related  affairs  (figure  ^.1;  especially 
"More  Than  2 Yrs"  group),  place  liigher  importance  on  participation  in 
political  activities  than  non-entrants  (figure  both  Army  groups), 

actually  participate  to  a greater  extent  in  political  activities  (figure  4.G 
especially  "More  Than  2 Yrs."  group),  and  place  an  equal  or  higher 
value  on  quality  of  life  factors  than  non-entrants  (figure  4.3; 
especially  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group).  Generally,  there  are  no  ouLsLandinn 
differences  between  Army  entrants  and  their  civilian  counterparts. 

Attitudinal  data  on  the  "mercenary"  bent  of  Army  entrants  are  incon- 
clusive. The  civilian  group  has  a tendency  to  place  greater  importance 
on  "making  a lot  of  money"  (figure  4.4),  and  less  emphasis  on  working 
through  the  system  (figures  4.5,  4.6).  Both  groups  of  Army  entrants,  how- 
ever, place  higher  importance  on  "having  enough  money"  as  a quality  of 
life  factor,  and  are  generally  less  concerned  about  "feeling  safe  from 
violence"--but  do  place  equal  value  on  the  quality  of  "moral  integrity" 
(Figure  4.3  and  Table  4.3). 

The  computation  of  standard  deviations  was  accomplished  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  degree  of  homogeneity  in  the  responses  of  Army  entrants. 

If  the  hypothesis  is  made  that  Army  entrants  are  more  homogeneous  as 
a group  (i.e.,  reflect  a distinctive  "military  mentality")  than  non- 
entrants, the  assumption  is  made  that  the  standard  deviations  on 
responses  by  Army  entrants  will  bo  sraZZfj' overal  1 . An  examination  of  the 

results  of  these  data  sliows  that  the  standard  deviations  of  Army  groups 
are,  in  fact,  usually  gpeatcr  l\y<xn  those  of  their  civilian  counterparts 
(Tables  4.1  through  4.G).  Where  differences  in  the  dispersion  of  responses 


are  seen,  it  is  the  Army  groups  v/ho  are  most  frequently  in  wider  variance. 
Using  a similar  approach  to  preference  and  perception  measures,  Bachman 
and  Blair  (1975b)  also  found  little  evidence  of  consistent  differences 
in  homogeneity  between  civilians  and  non-career  military  men--but  did 
find  a somewhat  consistent  pattern  among  military  career-oriented  men 
toward  greater  homogeneity  than  their  civilian  peers.  A further  compari- 
son of  Army  groups  for  these  data  shows  that  in  all  but  one  category-- 
i’olitical  Attitudes--the  "More  than  2 Yrs."  group  has  a wider  variance 
of  response  than  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group. 

Bachman  and  Blair  (1975b)  note  that  several  processes  of  hom,o- 
genization  occur  among  the  professional  military:  self-selection, 

screening  procedures  by  the  military,  continuous  selection  and  rejection 
by  the  profession,  ncnnal  processes  of  professional  socialization  and 
indoctrination  (cf.  also  Abrahamsson,  1972).  Their  findings  also  suggest 
that  years  of  service  experience  are  not  requ'  red  for  first-term  enlisted 
men  to  develop  the  strongly  "pro-military"  attitudes  of  careerists--and, 
that  processes  of  socialization  and  self-selection  work  to  homogenize  the 
attitudes  of  ca^ecr-cricnied  personnel  into  the  prevailing  military  be- 
lief system. 

The  conclusions  of  Bachman  and  Blair  (1975a,  1975b)  identify 
career-orientation  as  the  most  important  factor  in  deterninino 
homogeneity,  as  well  as  divergence  from  civilian  attitudes.  Although 
career  interest  cannot  bo  determined  from  the  NLS  data  presented  here,  it 
is  known  that  the  "More  than  2 Yrs."  group  demonstrated  early  interest 
in  longer-term  Army  enlistm.ent.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  "2  Yrs. 
or  Less"  and  "More  than  2 Yrs."  groups  on  the  basis  of  career  interest, 
but  it  may  be  acruni  .d  (for  the  purpose  of  comparison)  that:  (1)  a larger 

percentage  of  career-oriented  people  can  be  found  in  the  "More  than  2 
Yrs."  group,  and/or  (2)  the  "More  than  2 Yrs."  group  has  experienced 
the  greater  effects  of  homogenization  processes. 

A comparison  of  tlie  two  groups  of  NLS  Ain'y  entrants  shows  the 
"More  than  2 Yrs."  group  to  bo  closer  overall  to  non-entrants  in  other 
than  political  areas.  The  moan  values  of  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Loss"  group  in 
Political  Participation  (Table  4. 5 )and  Political  Attitudes  (Table4.A), 
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hov/ever,  are  closer  to  the  mean  values  of  non-entiants  evet^j  case. 

By  conihining  the  moan  values  in  each  category  of  r ponses,  according  to 
groups,  an  unusual  pattern  emerges.  Tn  only  the  oacegony  of  Political 
PavLiaigation  are  the  trM  Arvrj  groupc  alocev  to  each  other  than  cither 
one  iv.  to  tl’e  civilian  population.  In  one  instance.  Political  Attitudes, 
the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group  shows  greatest  convergence  with  the  civilian 
population  (i.e.,  the  leavt  difference  between  any  group);  and  in  all 
other  cases  (Self-Rating,  Voluntary  Group  Activities,  and  Quality  of  Life 
Perceptions),  it  is  the  "fore  than  2 Yrs."  group  which  shows  greatest 
convergence  with  the  civilian  population. 

These  data  are  scant  measures  of  attitudes  and  related  activities, 
and  are,  at  most,  suggestive  of  relationships  between  groups. 

In  order  to  further  examine  the  nature  of  attitudinal  differences,  indices 
were  constructed  and  changes  in  attitudes  compared  between  the  throe 
NLS  groups. 


Attitude  Indices  and  Changes  Over  Tine 

James  A.  Barber  ("The  Social  Effects  of  Military  Service"  in  Ambrose 
and  Barber,  eds.,  1972)  writes  that  both  supporters  and  detractors  of  the 
Military  Services  see  time  spent  in  the  Armed  Forces  as  effecting  changes 
in  social  attitudes : "Tlie  claims  range  from  that  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Commission  [on  Universal  Training,  1947]  ...  that  a period  of  tine  devoted 
to  military  service  'would  present  additional  opportunities  for  inculca- 
ting spiritual  and  moral  ideals  in  support  of  American  democracy,'  to 
fears  that  military  indoctrination  results  in  large  numbers  of  violent 
men  trained  to  bo  killers"  (pp.  160-lCl).  There  is  little  question  that 
it  is  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Amy  to  inculcate  certain  values, 
and  instill  attitudes,  responses,  and  loyalties  (especially  during  initial 
training).  The  foi'inal  and  informal  processes  of  indoctrination  are  seen, 
in  fact,  to  raise  (on  average)  self-esteem,  personal  adjustment,  and 
social  maturity  among  recruits  {Tind.).  Nevertheless,  as  Barber  observes. 
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the  evidence  of  the  past  thirty  years  stiov/s  that  "military  service  does 
not  usually  result  in  any  very  dramatic  changes  in  social  attitudes  among 
those  who  serve"  [Thid^  p.  163). 

Most  research  on  attitude  changes  over  time  has  been  con- 
ducted during  periods  of  conscription--when  there  was  strong  contact 
between  military  and  civilian  domains,  and  the  pressures  of  military 
socialization  were  tempered  by  civilian  community  values.  There  has  not 
been  a sufficient  passage  of  time  for  the  effects  of  service  during  the 
All-Volunteer  environment  to  be  evaluated  in  any  great  depth.  The 
following  analysis  does  not  profess,  therefore,  to  be  anything  more  than 
a formative  treatment  of  the  attitudinal  variables  from  one  longitudinal 
instrument. 


Atidtude  Indices: 


Attitude  indices  v/ere  constructed  from  the  responses  to  questions 
contained  in  the  NLS.  The  indices  of  "self-concept,"  "locus  of  control" 
and  "orientation"  are  similar  to  those  constructed  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (U.S.,  H.E.W.,  1975a)  to  study  changes 
in  attitudes  one  and  one- half  years  after  graduation.  The  following  is 
a description  of  the  manner  in  which  these  attitude  indices  were  derived: 

SGlf-Conccpt  was  measured  by  the  mean  percentage  of  per- 
sons who  answered  "agree  strongly"  or  "agree"  to  the  follow- 
ing statements;  "I  take  a positive  attilude  toward  myself,"/ 

"1  feel  I am  a person  of  worth,  on  an  equal  plan  with  others." 

/"I  am  al)le  to  do  things  as  well  as  most  other  people."/  "On 
the  whole.  I'm  satisfied  with  myself."  Other  possible  res- 
ponses to  those  statements  v/ere  "disagree,"  "disagree  stronoly," 
and  "no  opinion."  Persons  answering  "no  opinioii"  were  excluded 
from  calculations. 

Loc'uii  of  Control  was  measured  by  the  mean  percentage  of 
persons  who  ansv/ered  "disagree  strongly"  or  "disagree"  to  t!ie 
following  statements:  "Good  luck  is  more  im()ortant  than  hard 

work  for  success."/  "Every  time  1 ti'y  to  get  ahead,  something 
or  somebody  stops  me."/  "Planning  only  makes  a person  unhappy 
since  plans  hardly  ever  work  out  anyway."/  "People  who  accept 
their  condition  in  life  are  happier  than  those  vdio  try  to  change 
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things."  Other  possible  responses  were  "agree,"  "agree 
strongly,"  and  "no  opinion."  Persons  answ''ring  "no  opinion" 
were  excluded  from  the  calculations. 

OvientaLion  To\^<n'd  ’■■nviroyimrntol  Valuei'  v/as  measured  by 
the  mean  percentage  of  persons  v/ho  answered  "very  important" 
to  the  question  "How  important  is  each  of  the  following  to 
you  in  your  1 i fe?" 

Work  Orientation:  "Being  successful  in  my  lino  of 

woTT;''V  "llavTiig  lots  of  money"/  "Being  able  to  find 
steady  work" 

Community  Orientation:  "Having  strong  friendships"/ 

^Ffhg  a Teader  in  my  community"/  ."Being  able  to 
give  my  children  better  opportunities  than  I've  had"/ 
"Working  to  coi rect  social  and  economic  inequalities" 

Family  Orientation:  "Finding  the  right  person  to 

niarry^ and'  IVaVin/i  a happy  family  life"/  "Livina  close 
to  parents  and  relatives"/  "Getting  away  from  this 
area  of  the  country"  (compleir.ent  used) 

Other  possible  responses  were  "somewhat  important"  and  "not  im- 
portant," The  ans\;er  "not  important"  was  used  for  tiie  last 
statement  under  family  orientation  because  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  expressed. 

Voliiiaal  Aaiivonci-.j  v'as  measured  by  the  mean  percentage  of 
persons  who  answered  "frequently"  to  the  following  areas  of 
political  participation: 

Political  Awareness:  "Do  you  ever  talk  about  public 

proIiTems  wi th'  a'n'y  o'f  the  following  people?"/  "Your 
family"/  "People  where  you  work"/  "Community  leaders, 
such  as  club  or  church  leaders"/  "Government  officials 
or  people  in  politics,  sucli  as  Democratic  or  Republican 
leaders" 

Political  Participation:  "Have  you  ever  talked  to 

pccTple  to  try  'to'  eet'tFTem  to  vote  for  or  against  any 
candidate?"/  "Have  you  ever  gone  to  any  political 
meetings,  rallies,  barbecues,  fish  fries,  or  things  like 
that  in  connection  with  an  election?"/  "Have  you  ever 
done  any  work  to  help  a candidate  in  his  campaion?"/ 

"Have  you  ever  lield  an  olfice  in  a political  party  or 
been  elected  to  a government  job?" 

Also,  by  the  mean  percentage  of  persons  who  anr.wered  "very  worth- 
while" to  the  following  activities: 

Political  Attitudes:  "Voting  in  local  elections"/ 

Anting  or  talking  to  representati ves  in  government"/ 
"Signing  petitions  to  cliange  the  way  things  are  in 
locality,  state,  nation"/  "Becoming  an  active  member 
of  a political  party" 
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Other  possible  responses  to  these  statements  v/ere  "Never" 
and  "Sometimes"  for  political  participation/awareness , 
and  "Not  V.'orthuiii le"  and  "Somewhat  Worthwhile"  for  poli- 
tical attitudes. 


‘Sel f Concept  a nd  Locus  of  Control  Ove r Time 


For  all  proups,  self  concept  has  increased  with  time  (Table  4.7). 

It  is  interestinp  to  note  that  during  the  Case  Year  Survey  ^Sprinq,1972) , 
both  groups  of  Army  entrants  exhibited  less  self-esteem  than  non-entrants. 
All  groups  increased  by  the  time  of  the  First  Follow-Up  (Fall,  1973), 
with  the  greatest  increase  (15%)  occurring  among  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less" 
group.  With  the  administration  of  the  Second  Follow-Up  (Fall,  1974), 
it  is  seen  that  both  groups  of  Army  entrants  have  su'^assed  non-entrants 
in  this  composite  measure  of  self-esteem.  Although  the  two  groups  of 
Army  entrants  increased  in  self-esteem  at  twice  the  rate  of  non-entrants, 
it  should  be  observed  tliat  these  increases  have  \/orked  to  place  Army 
entrants  at  a level  more  representative  of  their  civilian  counterparts. 


Table  4.7 

Self  Concept  and  Locus  of  Control  Over  Time 


Army  Status 


Never 

2 Yrs.  or 

1 

Less 

More  Than  I 

? Yrs. 

Base 

1 FU  1 2 FU 

Base 

1 

i 1 FU 

I 2 FU 

Base! 

j 1 FU 

2 FU 

Self  Concept 

86.4 

92.2 

93.4 

78.5 

i 

90.4  ; 

93.9 

81.6 

88.8 

94.0 

Locus  _of 
Tbnl  rcTI 

79.4 

83.8 

83.2 

66 . 8 

! 

76.9  : 
1 

82.4 

72.4 

76.6 

1 

80.8 

1 

Source:  NLS  Base  Year,  first  Follow-Up  (1  FU)  and  Second 

Fol  low-U()  ( 2 FU) . 
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Tho  measures  for  locus  of  control--or  the  sense  of  control  over  the 
envi ronment--shov/  a similar  pattern  to  ttiat  of  self-concept.  During  the 
senior  year  of  f\igh  school,  individuals  v/ho  would  later  enlist  in  the  Ariay 
showed  a lower  sense  of  control  over  the  environment  than  their  class- 
mates. However,  increases  in  the  sense  of  control  among  Army  entrants 
rose  at  a much  In'gher  rate  than  that  of  non-entrants--especial ly  in  the 
case  of  tho  "2  Yrs  or  Lass"  group  where  the  rate  of  increase  over  2'^  years 
was  approximately  .rfye  timer,  that  of  non-entrants.  Again,  it  should  be 
noted  that  these  increases  among  Army  entrants  have  only  operated  to 
create  increased  revresentat■ion--es\)ec^\ci^^y  for  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less" 
group.  In  fact,  the  Second  Follow-Up  index  for  non-entrants  is  still 
higher  than  either  Army  group.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
sense  of  control  among  non-entrants  seemed  to  level  off  between  the 
First  and  Second  Follow-Ups,  while  tho  degree  of  increase  for  Array 
groups  continued  (but  at  a much  lower  rate  for  the  "2  Yrs  or  Less" 
g'^oup) . 


Orientation  Toward  Environmental  Val uc^ 

•Composite  measm-cs  of  orientation  toward  environmental  (i.e.,  work, 
community,  and  family)  values  wore  computed  for  tho  three  groups  from 
data  provided  in  the  fJLS  Second  Follow-l'p  (Table  4.8).  in  orientation 
toward  work  values  and  community  values,  both  Army  groups  are  higher 
than  their  civilian  counterparts--with  tho  greatest  difference  being 
overrepresontation  in  orientaticn  toward  community  values  and  work 
values  by  the  "Kore  than  2 Yrs."  group.  Under  fan)ily  orientation, 
however,  the  "f'^are  than  2 Yrs"  group  shows  tho  closest  alignment  with  the 
non-entrant  population,  wliile  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group  is  very  under- 
representative  (also,  the  greatest  variance  of  this  group  from  the 
ci vi 1 ian  standard) . 
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Table  4.8 


Index  of  Orientation  Toward  Environmental  Values 


ARMY  STATUS 

Never 

2 Yrs  or  Less 

More  Than  2 Yrs 

Work  Orientation 

55.1 

GO.O 

65.4 

Community  Orientation 

39.0 

45.8 

50.8 

Family  Orientation 

54.8 

47.4 

56.1 

Environmental  Values 
Index 

49.6 

51.1 

57.4 

Source:  NtS  Second  Follow-Up 


Overall,  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  "2  Yrs  or  Less" 
group  is  closer  to  the  non-entrant  population  in  expressing  ot  ientation 
to  environmental  values  than  it  is  to  the  "More  than  2 Yrs"  group  of 
Army  entrants.  Longitudinal  measures  were  not  developed  for  the  two 
groups  of  Army  entrants,  but  available  data  on  the  non-entrant  popula- 
tion (U.S.,  H.E.W.,  1975a)  show  a tendency  toward  decreasing  value 
orientation  over  time.  For  example,  the  Ease  Year  composites  for  work 
orientation  (GO.O)  and  community  orientation  (46.0)  among  non-entrants 
are  almost  identical  to  the  Second  Follov/-Llp  composites  of  the  "2  Yrs 
or  Less"  group;  and  tlie  civilian  Base  Year  composite  for  family  orienta- 
tion (58.5)  was  also  several  percentage  points  higher  than  that  of  the 
Second  Follow-Up.  An  examination  of  the  tabular  results  from  a previous 
related  study  (Purcell,  et.  al,  1976)  shows  that  a similar  pattern 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  "2  Yrs  or  Lc-ss"  group  (i.e.,  decreasing 
orientation)--but,  that  orientation  toward  each  category  of  envi ronir.ental 
values  in.; rear, cd  for  the  "Mare  than  2 Yrs"  group  of  Army  entrants. 
Similar,  also,  in  the  earlier  surveys  was  the  higher  orientation  toward 
work  and  community  values  by  Army  entrants,  liut  a lower  orientation 
toward  family  values  by  both  groups. 
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Political  Activonoss 


The  composite  Index  of  Political  Activeness  comLines  measures  of 
attitudes  toward  the  value  of  participation,  the  frequency  of  social 
intercourse  (and,  thereby,  "awareness"  'hrouqh  tlie  interchanoe  of 
ideas  and  perceptions),  and  actual  participation  in  political  activities. 
These  data  were  taken  from  the  MLS  Second  follow-Up.  There  is  no 
longitudinal  reference. 

The  results  of  this  composite  index  (Table  4.9) are  similar  to  the 
results  in  the  analysis  of  attitudes.  The  "More  than  2 Yrs"  group  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  civilian  group  in  a*l  categories  of 
political  acti veness--wi th  the  greatest  rotative  differences  occurring 
in  participation  and  awareness.  The  overall  index  of  activeness  for 
the  "l•'are  than  2 Yrs"  group  is  over  fifty  percent  greater  than  that 
of  the  civilian  standard. 


Table  4.9 

Index  of  Political  Activeness 


ARMY  STATUS 

Never 

2 Yrs  or  Less 

More  Than  2 Yrs 

Political  Attitudes 

32.2 

40.0 

43.9 

Political  Awareness 

22.7 

27.8 

37.2 

Political  Participation 

5.7 

3.1 

9.95 

Political  Artiveness 
inefe:. 

20.2 

23.6 

30.4 

Source:  NLS  Second  follow-Up. 


The  "2  Yrs  or  Less"  group  of  Army  entrants,  though  higher  in  the 
categories  of  attitudes  and  awareness,  exhibits  less  propensity  toward 
actual  participation  than  the  non-entrant  group.  Nevertheless,  the 
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"2  Yrs  or  Less"  group  is  actually  clor.er  to  the  civilian  vtandavd  in 
treasures  of  political  activencss  than  it  is  to  the  "Kore  than  2 Yrs" 
group  of  Ariny  entrants. 


(^annev  Over  Idino 

An  interesting  aspect  of  "representation"  is  the  understanding  that 
it  may  be  expected  to  necessarily  change  over  time.  For  example, 
even  if  the  Army  was  somehow  perfectly  representative  by  every  measure 
of  membership  rharacteri sti cs--and  no  one  entered  or  lcft--the  influences 
of  time  and  environment  would  independently  operate  to  alter  the  con- 
figuration of  Army  personnel.  Among  the  many  possible  changes  in  repre- 
sentation would  be  variance  in  the  area  of  attitudes. 

If  perfect  representation  in  Army  attitudes  was  a policy  goal, 
probably  the  most  that  could  bo  expected  would  be  relativelv  vr^icrtior.- 
ate  cJiange  or  ay>proxirr,ate  convergence  with  the  civilian  population  over 
time.  Three  areas  of  attitudes  from  the  tlLS--sel f-apprai sal , important 
factors  in  life's  work,  and  job  satisfaction--were  compared  in  respect 
to  changes  over  the  2'a  year  period  follo\/ing  graduation. 

Attention  was  focused  on  the  "More  than  2 Yrs"  group  of  Army 
entrants  since  (1)  the  effects  of  service  in  the  Army  on  attitudes 
could  be  measured  for  both  NLS  follow-up  surveys,  and  (2)  a greeter  and 
more  reliable  measure  of  tine-in-vervice  could  be  evaluated.  The 
three  responses  in  each  Rase  Year  question  receiving  the  most  positive 
total  response  by  the  civilian  standard  were  first  selected  for  study. 

The  proportion  with  the  most  extremely  positive  responses  (i.e.,  "very 
important,"  "very  satisfied,"  "agree  strongly")  were  then  compared  over 
the  period  of  survey  administration  covered  in  the  MLS.  The  results  of 
this  comparison  are  presented  in  Figures  A. 7 through  A. 9. 


Fiquro  4.7  Important  Factors 
In  Life's  Wort.  Over  Time 


A - Army  ("More  Than  2 Yrs.) 
T - Total  t'JLS  ("fJever") 


Important  and 
■“  Interesting  Uork 

— Freedom  to  Make  Ov/n  Decisions 

— Work  with  Friendly  People 


Base 

Second 

Year 

I ol  low- lip 

Figure  4.8 

Job  Satisfaction  Over  Time 

Job  As  A Whole 
Job  Security 
Working  Conditions  / 

Ficjuro  4,9  Sol  f-Appraisal  Dvor  Timo 
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A - Army  ("More  Than  2 Yrs.") 


- I Take  a Positive  Self-Attitude 

- I Am  as  Able  as  Others 


0 J 1 g ^ 


Survey  Base  First  Second 

Year  Follow-Up  Follow-Up 


In  all  nine  measures  for  non-entrants,  there  is  a positive  change. 
The  group  of  Army  entrants  also  exhibits  a positive  shift  in  attitudes 
for  all  but  one  measure--"Job  as  a whole."  Nevertheless,  with  the  one 
exception  of  "Job  as  a whole,"  this  group  of  Army  entrants  has  a 
u\>i3ard  clo'.c  than  non-entrants  in  each  selected  response  category.  This 
general  observation  concerning  the  gvcater  r.hift  of  attitudes  among 
Army  entrants  is  supported  by  the  results  of  Table  4.11.  In  all  cases, 
for  both  groups  of  Army  entrants--whi lo  self/environment  appraisal 
measures  are  lower  than  non-entrants  during  high  school --there  is  a much 
greater  positive  change  over  the  2'.,  year  period  following  graduation. 

A closer  look  at  the  tabular  results  of  these  three  questions  shows 
that:  (1)  Army  entrarits  are  relatively  similar  to  non-entrants  regarding 
patterns  of  change  in  attitudes  toward  Important  Factors  in  Life's 
Hork  (Table  4,10)--with  the  "More  Ttian  2 Yrs."  group  displaying  a greater 
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Table  4,10 


Imnortnnt  Factors  In  Life’s  Woik:  Atliluclcs  Over  Tlmt 


How  ltr.j»orf  uit  Is  tncli  of  tfie 
followltiy  i.jcliirs  in  dotrr- 
mining  thr  Find  ol  work  you 
plan  to  bi  doing  for  most 

of  your  1 i fo? 


?nd 

I til  low- 
l!p 


Army  Status 

2 V r i. . (1  r 
l.css 

,,  I ?nd 

loll  ow- 
Viar  ,, 

' Up 


More  Than 
2 Yib. 

2nd 

Follow- 

i-ar 

bp 


VFKY-1MP0RTA.NT 


Frevlous  work  experience 

19 

5 

38 

9 

18 

4 

40 

5 

16 

3 

31 

8 

kc  latIv,  /Ki  t 

end  i li  same  fU'ld 

13 

2 

7 

7 

18 

5 

7 

8 

15 

4 

9 

8 

Aval  lab  1«  J('b  openings 

29 

2 

50 

0 

34 

1 

50 

6 

31 

0 

47 

4 

Work  c-ntche:. 

hobby  intero' t 

?(, 

0 

27 

0 

29 

7 

37 

5 

18 

6 

30 

5 

Good  lfJCii,( 

start/l»w  years 

3! 

3 

52 

5 

40 

/, 

60 

1 

43 

/, 

68 

7 

Job  Security 

40 

8 

63 

5 

51 

1 

66 

0 

46 

1 

/b 

9 

Impoilanl 

interesting  work 

79 

1 

84 

4 

74 

6 

89 

2 

70 

9 

88 

3 

Fretdcjin  to  i 

ake  own  d>-c  i ••  i otu, 

42 

9 

57 

7 

4 7 

1 

62 

2 

37 

8 

69 

5 

Opport  uni ty 

for  promotion  in 

41 

2 

61 

6 

58 

7 

68 

5 

52 

3 

79 

0 

long  run 

Working  with 

friendly  people 

57 

6 

68 

0 

47. 

1 

73 

6 

51 

1 

69 

8 

SOMLVHAT  3MP0KTANT 

Prevl(»us  work  experience 
Kel  at  i ve/Fr  I end  in  sni.ie  fie*ld 
Available  Job  openings 
Work  matches  hobby  Interest 
Good  Inconc  start /f<-w  years 
Job  Security 

Important  6 Intc  refit  Ing  work 
yrcedc»tn  to  make  own  decisions 
Opportunity  iur  promotion  in 
long  run 

Work i fig  witli  friendly  people 

NOT  1MFOKTA.NT 

I’revi  ou‘.  voi  k experl  etiee 
kolnl  I ve/Fr  i <nd  in  sam'-  field 
Available  Job  <»penlngf; 

Work  nat(b»‘i  hobby  Inl«Te»l 
Good  Inconi'-  s t a r t / 1 ' W years 
Job  Security 

ItnpOTfan!  L i nt  erer.t  i np.  woi  k 
Freedom  to  i.  ike  <»v’n  (h'clslk'iu; 
Opporlurlly  for  promotion  in 
long  run 

Working  with  friendly  people 


Source  Jb  Nl.S  BaHe-Y(^lr  and  Second  Follow-Up;  questions  not  asked  on  First  Follow-Up 


Tahlp  4.11 

Job  SatlKfiirt  ion  Over  Tiine 


Arriy  Status 


H(*w  Natl'flrd  Vfir  voii  witb 
the  fol lowing  aspects  of  this 

Never 

2 Yrs.  or 
Lons 

More  Than 
2 Yrs, 

JOD  f 

IM 

IVl  Icv- 

V,. 

2nd 

Fo 1 1 ow- 
Up 

2nd 

Fol low- 
Up 

:i?d 

2ii(l 

Foil ow- 
8p 

VikY  SATISFUi) 
I'ay  and  fringe  benefits 

20.4 

22,6 

9.3 

13.6 

20.1 

34.6 

Importance  and  clialUnpi.- 

19.0 

21.2 

17.6 

18.9 

14.9 

17.7 

Work  1 ng  coi.d  i l lonj; 

23.2 

25.5 

10.3 

3.6 

7.4 

19.2 

Oppoi  tuni  t y for  adv.'mcevi  nt 

18.2 

19.0 

10.3 

20.4 

9.0 

24.3 

6 proniotion  with  er.plevti 

Opportunity  for  advanrervnt 

19. 1 

19.8 

10.3 

4.9 

8.  1 

28,7 

in  fit  Id 

Security  and  permanence 

21.8 

27.9 

29.5 

29.0 

18.4 

48.2 

Opportunity  ioi  developing 

23,0 

25.2 

32. 1 

8.8 

16,8 

29.1 

new  pk I 1 1 p 

Job  as  a whole 

24.9 

26.8 

9.0 

16.1 

18.5 

12.9 

SATISFIKl) 

Fay  and  fringe  benefits 

50.4 

53.4 

61.1 

57.5 

42.1 

29.1 

iDiportanci  and  challenge 

50.8 

50.5 

46.7 

55.3 

42.9 

49.5 

Workfng  condi  1 1 t»ns 

58.8 

56.6 

38.7 

42.4 

53.4 

42.8 

Opportunity  fi^r  advancement 

42.8 

43.6 

49.8 

31.3 

38.3 

48.3 

promotion  with  emi^loytr 

Opportunity  for  advanci r.t  nt. 

43.0 

45.3 

58. 1 

53.5 

41.1 

35.5 

In  fit  Id 

Security  and  percuinenre 

53.7 

51,5 

40.0 

59.9 

45.3 

30.0 

Oppertunity  for  developing 

43.3 

45.0 

30.3 

46.6 

32.3 

36.  7 

new  ski  Hr. 

Job  as  0 whole 

55,0 

57.2 

71.8 

49.2 

40.  5 

60.7 

UlSSATlSm.. 

Fay  and  fringe  benefits 

21.0 

18.2 

19.9 

21.4 

23.3 

29.3 

Importance  and  challenge 

22.3 

21.0 

35.6 

25.8 

16.6 

17.9 

Working  conditions 

13.1 

13.9 

36.9 

50.2 

23.7 

24.5 

Opportm  i ty  f<»r  adv.njce;ni-nt 

27.0 

26.5 

28.3 

40.6 

38.0 

19.5 

and  promotion  wltli  empli*yt  i 
Opportimi  ty  for  advanc*  rrauit 

27.1 

25.4 

21.3 

20.3 

29.4 

15.7 

In  field 

Security  and  permanence 

17,5 

14.5 

22.7 

11.1 

24.7 

7.8 

Opportunity  for  develoi»ing 

24.0 

22.0 

24.7 

30.3 

27.2 

17.7 

new  (kills 

Job  as  a vltolc 

14. 1 

12.3 

10.5 

24.2 

20.3 

7.6 

VFRY  msr.ATlSFli:i) 

Pay  and  fiinjc  Veni  flt'; 

8.3 

5.8 

9.7 

7.5 

14.6 

7.0 

Impel  tmu  0 and  chal  lenpe 

7.8 

7.3 

- 

- 

2'5.6 

14.9 

Voiklng  conditions 

4.8 

4,0 

14.2 

n.8 

15.6 

13.6 

Oppoi  tunJ  t y for  advaneeju-nt 

11.4 

10.8 

11.5 

7.7 

14.7 

7.9 

and  promotion  v/ilh  irployer 

Oppoi  lunlty  fo?  advanci  uhmii 

10.7 

9.5 

10;3 

21,3 

21.3 

20.1 

In  field 

Secuilty  and  peimanence 

6.9 

6.1 

- 

- 

11.6 

14.0 

Opportunity  for  developing 

9.7 

7.8 

12.9 

14.3 

23.8 

16.5 

new  skills 

Job  ns  a whole 

6.0 

3,7 

8.7 

10.4 

20.6 

18.8 

Inciud(‘s  full-tin*'  pnrt-tlmo  nppirnt  Irr.slilps,  on-tbr-Job  training,, 

Dilltniy  f.crvice,  am!  no  on. 


Sourer  In  Ni.S  Urst  and  Serond  Follow-Up;  quoallon  did  not  appear  on  Banc-yoor 

nuivry,  /j 
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Table  4.12 


Sell  Apiirui'.dl  Altitii'lo 
0/cr  1 ii.ie 


Charotferi'.lic. 

l''••.;porrse 

Never 

2 Yr: 

or  Less 

!'*or  e 

Ah, in 

2 Yrs 

l-V 

1 1 
ui; 

1 

;'iu  j 

nv 

II II 

2i  U 

8Y 

liU 

; i U 

Self  A|.|)uija1  . I tat;e  a po'.iliv:’  atti 

.ude 

1 r. 

If 

Agree  i.lronijly 

or  f, 

3?,  /■ 

' ^ r 

• ^ 

' 28.2|3/.>; 

\r  J, 

' 29.0 

A 1.8 

2 8.9 

Agi  to 

C2.D 

c/.f. 

t.j  ' 

A7.C 

Ij  r 

'*  / 

L3.2 

2-3.2IA3.2 

Discuiroc 

11.1 

b.C 

1 1. 1 

11.8 

2.8 

7.0 

1 0.3 

A.O 

0.  J 

|)is<:c)ieo  strcnglv 

I.A 

0.( 

0.7 

0 

(t 

0 

1 1 .8 

1.8 

1 .8 

No  oiiitiioti 

y./ 

A.l 

A.l 

13.9 

9.1 

3.0 

1 13.7 

3.1 

1.0 

Good  lu'k  is  irore  ii-pe 

1(5**  s- 

th'iti 

iiu>  d 

'orl;  for  snct'.ss 

Aqtco  strongly 

1.7 

1.7 

2.  1 

2.8 

- 

0.9 

! 1.9 

2.<-‘ 

2.9 

Agree 

C.C 

0.3 

7.2 

2.9 

2.8  Ill.O 

1 

0.'. 

7.1 

Disagree 

-17. r. 

1.0.3 

A2.t 

f : t 

A 7 . 1 

■'9.3 

9:  .A 

Disagree  strongly 

37.  A 

■S.t 

1 30. 2133. '■ 

39.9 

, 38.3 

37.  1 

'.2.8 

llo  opinion 

7.D 

A. A 

9.9 

j 9.0 

0.1 

1.9 

i 3. A 

3.ci 

3.0 

I feel  I am  a person  of  i/ortfi,  on  an  egvnl  p' 

an(  \ 

■'tl.  other  s 

A(|iee  strongly 

:o.c 

37.9 

,]  ^ 7 

I 29. A 

90.'' 

; j-'.; 

A.-..  7 

90.5 

A(|rec 

S7.A 

' . 7 

A 9. 7 

1 97.9 

•*  ‘v  . • 

■■•j.'. 

t ' /i 

90.' 

' 2 . 9 

Disagree 

b.? 

3.2 

2.8 

7.3 

0.0 

0.3 

3.3 

'i  .'"t 

Dis?(|ree  strongly 

1.0 

O.A 

0.9 

: 0. 1 

- 

- 

1 

O.A 

- 

No  Opinion 

0.2 

2.9 

2.3 

1 9.3 

3.  J 

0.9 

i t .9 

1.9 

3.1 

1 am  aOle  to  do  tUiogs 

as  N.ell  a< 

other 

poo;  Ic 

Agree  strongly 

2b.  A 

31.713;. 1 

( liJ.  1 |39,C 

. '■  r 

, 3C.3 

A 7. 3 

A9.'J 

Agree 

oi.f; 

01.3 

99.  A 

1 08.0 

99.8 

2A.0 

97.2 

■a  7 . C 

-.■.0 

Disatirre 

7.2 

3.9 

3.9 

7.7 

0.9 

3.  A 

3.1 

3.  1 

2.7 

DiScitiioe  strongly 

O.h 

0.3 

0..1 

- 

- 

- 

. 

0.9 

No  opitiion 

A.  9 

2.8 

2.0 

0.9 

- 

9.8 

1 A. 9 

2.9 

2.9 

tvery  tine  1 try  to  get  ahe 

;d,  someth; 

■ g or  son.chody  slc.ps  re 

A(|ree  strongly 

A.O 

2.7 

3.7 

; 3.0 

A.O 

1 9.'. 

3.0 

7.8 

Agree 

M.O 

10.9 

11.9 

27.9 

12.' 

9.2 

l.'.A 

T'.9 

P.  1 

Disagree 

S7.7 

b'i.9 

99.  g 

An.  9 

93.3 

02.  A 

1 9A.1 

lO.n 

'8.9 

Disagree  strongly 

lb. A 

:o.i 

22.2 

! 12.9 

1 / . 3 

19.9 

. 15,4 

9.9 

1 .8 

No  opinion 

8.3 

7.9 

7.9 

1 19. A 

12.  A 

0.9 

1 0.3 

9.0 

0.3 

Planni.  ■ ottly  n:al;es  a 

lerson  unh 

‘PI'.y. 

since  plans 

hardly  every 

worl,  out  anyv/ay 

Agree  strorrglv 

A.  8 

3.1 

3.3 

9.2 

- 

9.9 

1 10. A 

9.3  0.7 

Agree 

13.3 

10.3 

10.3 

9.1 

12.0 

10. r 

8.1 

10.2 

10.9 

Disagt  eo 

A9.1 

91.9 

A'f.O 

A A.  2 

S'  ' 

■■  i.C 

; 90.1 

90.  C 

AMU 

Disagrie  slrortgly 

27.3 

29.  a' 

30.8. 

28.9 

l-'o.*. 

1 

' 20.  A 

22.7 

•''.0 

No  opirrion 

b.O 

9.9 

(..1 

12.0 

A.O 

2.  A 

9.0 

9.0|  O.H 

I’eottle  wlio  accept  their  condition  irr  life  are  hai'pier  than  those 

v;ho  try  to  cftanrie  Ihi 

rgs 

A'lreo  strongly 

9.7 

0.8 

0.,f 

1 f.f, 

0.0 

8.2 

1 9.1 

7.8 

10.2 

A<ir  t e 

21.3 

18.  A 

10. l 

! 20.3 

1.  .3 

13. 

1 2C.0 

19... 

r 

Disagree 

3h.3 

AA.O 

A3.'. 

20.8 

A.1.1 

' 28.'. 

•V.'- 

.0 

Disurpee  strorrgly 

21.7 

20.2 

23.  A 

30.0 

20.9 

' ’ 1 

1 29.8 

29.0 

t'.i.  ‘i 

No  opitiion 

8.2 

10.7 

10.3 

19.7 

10.8 

11.3 

1 0.9|  8.9 

7.9 

On  the  v/hole.  I'm  sati' 

f i ed 

iri  til 

ntysel  f 

Agree  strongly 

17.8 

20.8. 

27.3 

18.9 

20.9 

39.2 

30.7 

29.0 

.•'3.9 

Agree 

92.0 

'..7.0 

97.1 

A7.2 

A 7. 2 

92.9 

37.7 

A9.3 

01.1 

Disa'p  ee 

19.3 

IA.3 

10.9 

2 2.  A 

10.3 

0.9 

17.9 

10.7 

9 . (A 

Disagree  strongly 

3.9 

1.0 

A.O 

3. A 

3..’’ 

'J  ■> 

f 

0.9 

2.1 

1.0 

No  opinion 

7.1 

9.0 

3.7 

7.7 

0.1 

12.7 

0.7 

A.O 
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positive  shift  in  attributinq  importance  to  job  factors;  (2)  Army 
"More  Than  2 Yrs."  entrants  display  an  extremely  hiqhet  positive  shift 
in  job  satisfaction  (Table  4.11)  than  non-entrants  (though  beginning  at 
a much  lower  level )--whi le  Army  "2  Yrs.  or  Loss"  entrants  exhibit  an 
unrepresentative  downvuvd  shift  in  job  satisfaction;  and  (3)  the 
self-esteem  of  Army  entrants  (Table  4.1if)  increases  at  a greater  rate  than 
non-entrants . 

These  results  in  attitude  changes  are  supported  in  part  by 
previous  research.  As  barber  (in  Ambrose  and  Barber,  eds.,  1972)  observes, 
on  average  the  military  entrant  develops  improved  self-esteem  and 
personal  adjustment  during  basic  training,  but  at  the  same  time  develops 
negative  opinions  about  the  military  job  structure.  The  generally 
unrepresentative  change  among  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group  toward  job 
dissatisfaction  might  be  attributable,  therefore,  to  the  effects  of 
early  training.  Conversely,  the  highly  unrepresentative  increase  in 
satisfaction  among  the  'LMore  Than  2 Yrs."  group  might  be  an  effect  of 
post-training  reorientation  to  work  values  and/or  a factor  related  to 
career  orientation.  In  any  Cuse,  some  process  or  interaction  of  elements 
is  occurring  to  produce  the  unrepresentative  nature  of  attitude  change 
among  Army  entrants. 

Conoluni 

A general  conclusion  regarding  comparisons  of  attitudes  and  atti- 
tude changes  is  difficult  to  formulate  for  several  reasons.  An  evalua- 
tion of  the  attitudinal  data  within  this  section  might  lead  to  the 
following  observations:  (1)  There  are  apparent  differences  between 

Army  and  civilian  groups,  but  those  differences  are  not  large;  (2) 
where  differences  in  attitudes  toward  self,  environment,  and  the  political 
system  do  occur.  Army  entrants  are  usually  ovorreprosentati ve  in 
positive  expression;  and  (3)  an  unrepresentative  degree  of  attitude 
change  (usually  from  negative  to  positive)  is  characteristic  among  those 
who  enter  the  Army,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  change  occurring  in  the 
responses  of  those  with  longer  periods  of  tinio  in  service. 


In  order  to  translate  these  observations  into  statements 
regarding  the  objectives  of  representation,  the  relationship 
betv/een  attitudes  and  behavior  must  first  be  defincd--or,  the  relation- 
ship betv;een  cxi'fc.iciov.r-  of  attitudes  and  the  personal  motivations  for 
attributing  importance  to  these  attitudes  must  be  aL  lcar<t  explored. 

For  example,  a first  glance  at  the  attributed  importance  of  "quality 
of  life"  factors  (Figure  4.3,  Table  4.3)  by  the  "2  Yrs.  or  Less"  group  of 
Army  entrants  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  unrepresentative 
of  the  civilian  standard,  this  group  actually  possesses  a higher  regard 
for  the  v;ell-being  of  personal  and  community  life.  Similarly,  the 
overrepresentative  orientation  of  Army  entrants  toward  work,  community, 
family,  and  political  values  could  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that 
service  in  the  Army  acts  favorably  on  the  development  of  positive  social 
attitudes. 

When  the  connection  is  made  between  attitudes  and  motivation, 
however,  a different  image  may  be  created.  These  statements  of  attitudes, 
for  example,  could  be  guided  by  tlie  cumplex  of  an  individual's  value 
system--! .e. , the  "enduring  organization  of  beliefs  concerning  prefer- 
able modes  of  conduct  or  end-states  of  existence  along  a continuum 
of  relative  importance"  (Rokeach,  1973,  p.  5).  As  such,  ovet representa- 
tive responses  by  Army  entrants  regarding  orientation  toward  societal 
values  could  be  interpreted  as  desirable.  It  is  also  possible  that  re- 
sponses could  l>e  related  to  an  individual's  hierarchy  of  needs  or  values, 
in  a v;ay  suggested  by  Abraham  N!aslow  (in  '■'otivation  and  Personality) 
and’  Clare  Graves.  As  such,  highly  positive  responses  to  value-oriented 
questions  could  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  highly  unfulfilled  needs, 
and,  therefore,  ?e:desirable.  Or,  statements  by  Army  entrants  may  be 
somehow  affected  by  the  processes  of  cognitive  dissonance  and  be  un- 
reliable as  measures,  in  themselves,  of  true  feelings. 

In  any  case,  without  a good  deal  more  empirical  study,  these  measures 
are  only  indications  of  attitudes.  As  -irAUeatorr.,  nevertheless,  they 
do  not  support  fears  that  the  Army  attracts  and  breeds  malcontents  and 
merccnaries--or  that  there  is  any  particularly  distinctive,  isolated. 


or  alienated  dominance  of  opinion  among  Army  entrants.  It  should  also 
be  noted,  however,  that  these  individuals  are  similar  with  regard  to 
age  and  cdueation--t\-!0  often  powerful  predictors  of  individual  attitudes 
(cf.  Bachman  and  Blair,  1975a,  1975b)--and  that  the  total  population  of 
Army  entrants  is  not  represented  in  this  analysis. 
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5.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  ARKED  SERVICES  VOCATIONAL  APTITUDE  CATTERY 

I 

i 

Army  Regulation  601-P22:  Armed  Eorces  Vocational  Tertinci  Program 

states  that  the  purpose  of  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Apititude  Battery 
(ASVAB)  is  •''to  help  determine  the  suitability  and  eligibility  of  indi- 
viduals for  military  service,  and  to  assist  in  determining  the  military 
and  civilian  vocational  fields  best  suited  to  the  current  aptitudes  of 
the  individual."  The  ASVAD  High  School  Testing  Program,  nov;  referred 
to  as  the  DoD  Institutional  ASVAB  Testing  Program,  is  also  a recruiti-rg 
tool  v.'hich  provides  a service  of  prospective  leads  on  over  500,000  high 
school  seniors  who  are  considered  qualified  for  enlistment.  During  FY1975, 
a total  of  1,297,458  students  (Grades  9-12)  were  tested.  (DoD  goals  for 
FY75  were  1.6  million.)  for  FY1976,  The  Department  of  Defense  increased 
its  testing  goals  to  2 million  students  (but  as  of  the  third  quarter, 

O' ly  56.3%  of  the  objective  had  been  tested). 

With  the  advent  of  common  Service-wide  composites  based  on  high 
school  ASVAB  scores,  it  becomes  apparent  that  enlistments  determined  by 
high  school  ASVAB  scores  should  consequently  increase--thereby  providing 
a possible  source  of  new  information  on  the  representational  relation- 
ship between  Army  entrants  and  the  age-eligible  civilian  population. 

According  to  USAREC,  the  number  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States 
is  approximately  20,299  (H.E.W.  estimates  of  secondary  schools  range  from 
18,000  to  23,000).  And,  The  American  Council  on  Junior  and  Community  Colleges 
estimates  that  there  are  between  900  to  1100  2-year  colleges.  These  figures 
vary  because  of  school  openings  and  closings,  consolidations,  and  ex- 
pansions; also,  vo-tech.  Job  Corps,  and  parochial  schools  are  not  in- 
cluded. During  the  first  two  quarters  of  FY1976,  12,993  schools  were 
tested,  with  a National  average  of  78. B students  per  session.  In  a 
memorandum  specifyirig  the  AFEES  manpower  requi rei:ients  for  the  central- 
ized management  of  A5VAC  testing  (Mci.'.nrandum  for  the  Assistant  Secrctai'ies 
of  the  Military  Departments  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  15  July 
1975),  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs  indicated  that  a target  of  20,575  schools  (with  a re-test 
factor  of  1.07)  was  set  for  the  FY7G-77  time  frame.  It  becomes  evident 


from  these  hitjli  school  testing  results  and  objectives  that--in  addition 
to  the  stated  objectives  of  the  ASVAB  testing  progrdin--therc  is  emerging 
a substantial  data  base  and  possibly  representative  sample  on  the  mili- 
tary-defined quality  of  the  general  age-eligible  population  and  its 
relation  to  demographic  variables. 

Uecult»  This  evaluation  of  the  ASVAD  is  focused  on  gaining  a better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  ASVAB  samplo--and  determining  .through 
the  examination  of  its  resul ts, whether  that  samplb  may  be  considered 
a valid  measure  of  the  population.  The  ASVAB  data  used  in  this  study 
are  those  of  the  1974-1975  (i.e.,  FY75)  school  year,  the  most  recent 
data  available.  During  the  1974-1975  school  year,  approximately  575,000 
high  school  seniors  were  tested,  representing  13,600  high  schools.  The 
primary  parameters  used  for  these  data  are:  (1)  distributions  of  the 

tested  high  school  seniors  by  future  plans;  (2)  the  extent  of  partici- 
pation of  higii  school  seniois  in  the  ASV/VB  program;  and  (3)  ti'.e  mean 
equivalent  AFQT  percer.tile  scores  of  high  school  .seniors  on  the  ASVAB. 

All  tabular  data  are  based  on  specially-designed  crosstabulations  pro- 
vided by  the  Manpower  Research  and  Data  Analysis  Center  (MARDAC)  of 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  Reserve 
Affairs  (0ASD[MXRA] ) . 


Distribution  by  future  Plans 

Six  classifications  by  future  plans  were  used:  (1)  4-years  of 

college;  (2)  2-years  of  college;  (3)  Vocational  or  technical  training; 

(4)  Military;  (5)  Working;  and  (6)  Undecided.  The  numerical  distributions 
by  future  plans  are  presented  by  state,  race,  and  sex  in  Tables  5.15 
through  5.18.  These  distributions  appear  in  condensed  form--by  geo- 
graphic areas,  race,  and  sex--in  Tables  5.1  and  5.2.  Percent  distribu- 
tions, as  presented  in  Tables  5.1  and  5.2  appeat  for  male  high  school 
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seniors  in  Table  5,3  and  for  female  high  school  seniors  in  Table  5.4. 

There  are  several  vjays  Lo  determine  whether  the  results  of  this 
ASVAB  tabulation  give  an  accurate  picture  of  high  school  seniors.  One 
way  is  to  relate  "future  plans"  to  actual  beliavior  (as  measured  by 
military,  educational,  and  work  statistics  on  1974-1975  high  school 
seniors).  Since  plans  may  be  expected  to  change  as  a result  of 
exogenous  factors  (and  "plans"  are  not  limited  by  time),  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  a reliable  determinant  of  the  accuracy  of  ASVAB  data. 

Another  method  would  involve  the  comparison  of  these  data  with  the 
data  of  other  surveys. 

In  comparing  the  military  plans  of  the  ASVAB  sample  of  male  high 
school  seniors  with  the  results  of  the  demographic  evaluation  (i.e., 
the  actual  patterns  of  enlistment  by  geographic  region  as  presented  in 
Tables  3.13  through  3.15),  it  is  seen  tliat  tlie  military  plans  (by  region) 
of  the  ASVAB  sample  are  not  distributed  in  a velativelv  similar  pottern 
(between  regions)  as  are  actual  non-prior  service  Army  accessions. 

(The  distribution  of  plans  for  Black  males,  however,  is  not  as  dissimilar 
from  actual  accession  statistics.)  Since  "military"  also  includes  all 
the  Services,  this  comparison  may  not  give  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  ASVAB. 

A comparison  of  the  ASVAB  results  on  the  future  plans  of  high  school 
seniors  (Class  of  1975)  with  the  MLS  results  (Departi'ient  of  H.E.W.,  MCt'S, 
197G)  on  the  future  plans  of  high  school  seniors  (Class  of  1972)  shows 
the  ASVAB  sample  to  have  a much  higher  pi'ovcnalty  for  entiv.tmeyil  ir  the 
military  than  the  MLS  sample.  Differences  are  seen  in  all  of  the  totals 
by  sex,  region,  and  race.  However,  the  comparison  of  MLS  and  ASVAB  dis- 
tributions by  all  other  future  plans  (except  "work,"  which  appears 
r,u}i8laritialhj  lower  in  the  ASVAB  than  in  tlie  MLS)  shows' general  similarity 
in  tfie  South  and  tfie  West.  In  the  flortheast,  where  the  greatest  discre- 
pancy in  enlistment  propensity  occurs ( i , greater  than  10  percent  dif- 
ference), and  the  Morth  Central  region,  ASVAB  results  by  future  plans  do 
not  appear  at  all  similar  to  MLS  results. 
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Td!)le  5.1. 


Male  High-School  Seniors  Tested  with  ASVAB  (Arired  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery):  by  Future  Plans,  Geographic  Area,  and  Race 

(School  Year  1974-1975)^ 


Geo9raph!c 

Area 

Olstrib'jMon 

by  Tuture  Plans 

1 Total 

4-Yi'irs  1 

ot  CotU-qo  1 

; ?-Y»Mrs  j Vocaticnjl 
1 of  College;  or  Ttcrniical 

unitary 

Work 

Undecidni 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

United  States:  Total 

314, 3M 

100.0 

96,458 

22.877 

25,071 

31,186 

47,881 

90,886 

Northeast 

45.653 

14.5 

13,504 

3,332 

2,613 

5,562 

7,324 

13,317 

New  EnqlaniJ 

13,770 

4.4 

3,842 

902 

*•^19 

1,827 

2.0C0 

4.250 

Kiddle  Atlantic 

3i.ee? 

10.1 

9,662 

2,430 

1 ,664 

3,735 

5.324 

9.067 

North  Central 

74.733 

23.8 

. 19.606 

4,583 

7,099 

6,396 

13,254 

23  ,795 

East  North  Central 

46,803 

14,9 

12,667 

2.952 

3,889 

4,282 

8,137 

14  .976 

West  North  Ce'itral 

27,930 

a. 9 

6,939 

1 ,631 

3,210 

2,114 

5,117 

8,913 

South 

153.798 

48.9 

51,271 

9,703 

12,580 

14,700 

2?  ,990 

42,554 

South  Atlantic 

60.681 

19.3 

19,196 

4.127 

5,250 

7,401 

7.624 

17,080 

East  South  C»ntra  1 

43,483 

13. a 

14,315 

2. 360 

3,775 

3.445 

7.M--8 

12.50(3 

West  South  Ctn*vral 

49,634 

15. a 

17,760 

6,216 

3,555 

3,8:)1 

6 ,c  /a 

12.974 

West 

40,171 

12.8 

12,077 

5,254 

2,779 

6,101 

12,998 

11.220 

Houhtain 

15,010 

4.0 

4,38? 

1,180 

1 .551 

3.915 

7.903 

4,381 

Pacific 

?5,’61 

8.0 

7,695 

4,074 

1,228 

2,126 

5.095 

6.839 

Caucasian  i Other 

■Dlack) 

United  Slates;  Total 

275, ?11 

100. C 

90.035 

..-’0,330 

21.93? 

23,869 

43.1f.a 

80,091 

Northeast 

43.5S6 

15.8 

12,81? 

3.144 

2,504 

5.182 

7.124 

12.82G 

New  En<5lar.i 

13.295 

4.8 

3,701 

8C6 

. 922 

1 ,729 

1 ,915 

4.U? 

Middle  Atlantic 

30,291 

11.0 

9,111 

2,278 

1 ,582 

3.453 

5,179 

6,658 

North  Central 

71,431 

26.0 

18,395 

4,310 

6,872 

5,916 

12,921 

23,017 

East  North  Central 

44.113 

16.0 

1 1 .658 

2,723 

3,696 

3,891 

7,88/ 

14,253 

West  North  Ccr!t»  al 

27,3ie 

10.0 

6,737 

1,58/ 

3,176 

2,025 

5,034 

8.759 

South 

121, oae 

44.0 

42,927 

7,785 

9,826 

8,418 

18,8.33 

33.249 

South  Atl a^tlc 

45,293 

16.5 

15,6.13 

3,?40 

3.853 

3,923 

5,967 

12,667 

East  South  Central 

3T.3G1 

12.5 

1 1 . 869 

1 .81? 

2.926 

1 .916 

5,853 

9.875 

West  South  Cf  r.lral 

41  ,494 

15.0 

15,395 

2,703 

3,047 

2,579 

7.063 

10,707 

West 

39,106 

14.2 

11,701 

5,091 

2,730 

4,343 

4,2m6 

1 1 ,005 

Mountain 

14, 64? 

5.4 

4,316 

1,164 

1 ,547 

1,508 

1 ,9C3 

4,339 

P^CUK 

24.264 

9.8 

7.385 

3,927 

1,183 

2.935 

2.268 

6.666 

Black 

United  States:  Total 

39,143 

100.0 

10,623 

2,54? 

3,139 

7,327 

4,717 

10.795 

Northeast 

2,066 

5.3 

692 

188 

109 

380 

200 

457 

N«w  Englanl 

475 

1.2 

141 

36 

27 

98 

55 

113 

Middle  Atlantic 

1.591 

4.1 

051 

15? 

3? 

282 

145  ‘ 

379 

North  Central 

3,302 

8.4 

1,211 

273 

227 

4 BO 

333 

778 

East  h f Ih  C«^  • l»  al 

6 P 

1,009 

229 

193 

391 

250 

618 

West  No'  Ih  te'  tf  a 1 

M7 

1.6 

202 

44 

34 

89 

83 

uo 

South 

32, ’lu 

P3.6 

8,3-14 

1,910 

2,754 

6,282 

4.107 

9,305 

South  Atl.  Me 

1 . 7 M 

39.3 

3,551 

887 

1 ,397 

3.481 

1 .667 

4.41T 

last  Su  Ih  C.  r.trgt 

9,r 

23.6 

2.426 

518 

849 

1 .529 

1,H5 

2,».'S 

West  t.-itia) 

H,  UO 

20.8 

2,360 

513 

509 

1,272 

1 ,a’15 

2..'t; 

West 

1,06' 

2.7 

376 

103 

49 

185 

77 

215 

Mountal  r> 

1(31 

0,4 

66 

16 

4 

24 

U 

V 

P<cU  u 

Ej97 

2.3 

310 

147 

45 

161 

61 

173 

Deri  Vf'fl  f ron  Thl  S . ^ f)-5 .1C  ^ wUMn  o.ifF'  nr.»n*  Jrhu  as  foUows-  *<-'w 

H*”  psM»  r , 'n  ■ • I ( , •'.IS  ’.4»  • M .♦•ll  , ’ ■ ■ • ’ ' i.t* , 1 • Ml  ut  , "1  I ' I ' At  1 u M-  --  It  w M » ►. . *•«  w Jf  » ’ ry  , "k  * nns  y %g»n  • ; i « t 

C^flt  r , *«.  • , : :i  |r,,w  J,  • ,p  ^ . f . ; . » . - . r r>  t • , p.,,  « .i*.«  , w » , f'ts*.  'ui  1 , *’  .1  , ‘ I'S  I • M . 
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Table  5.2 


female  Iliqli-School  Seniors  Tested  with  ASVAH  (Armed  Services  Vocational  fptitudo 
Battery):  by  Future  Plans,  Geoqraphic  Area,  and  Race 

(School  Year  1974-1975)^ 


Geographic 

Area 

Distribution  by  Future  F’lans 

Total  1 

4-Year'i  ' 

VocdUf.n^l  1 ‘'.UHsry  1 

work 

UndttlCcO 

hjmber 

Poicenl^ 

of  College 

i 

of  Colleye 

or  Technical  j I 

■■L. 1 

lot<1 


United  States:  Total 

?6Z,341 

100.0 

80.293 

32,088 

16,976 

12,565 

41,611 

78,803 

Northeast 

31,433 

12.0 

9.312 

4,341 

1,150 

2,017 

5,195 

9,343 

New  England 

9,83? 

3.8 

3.020 

1,519 

392 

628 

1,376 

2,809 

Hlddle  Atlantic 

21.601 

18.2 

6.284 

2.622 

' 758 

1,459 

3,819 

6.459 

North  Central 

59,408 

22.6 

16,489 

6,021 

4,544 

2,667 

10,393 

19,294 

lest  North  Crntral 

36,832 

14.0 

10,044 

3,918 

2,342 

1,784 

6.626 

12,118 

best  North  Central 

22.676 

6.6 

6,445 

2,103 

2,202 

883 

3,767 

7,176 

South 

138,902 

53.0 

44,472 

15,776 

9,496 

5,948 

22,544 

40,266 

South  Atlantic 

64,415 

10.8 

16,!e6 

6,38? 

4,718 

2,923 

8,095 

15.710 

lest  South  Central 

41,018 

15.6 

12,910 

4,369 

2,483 

1,568 

7,082 

12.601 

West  South  Central 

43,469 

16.6 

14,976 

4,825 

2,250 

1,457 

7 , 366 

12,555 

WtiSt 

32,698 

12.4 

10,020 

6,150 

1,786 

1,863 

3,479 

9,300 

Kowr-tain 

12,328 

4.7 

3.617 

1,722 

913 

618 

1,519 

3.739 

faclllc 

20,270 

7.7  6,203 

Caucasian  & 

4.428  873 

Other 

1,245 

1,960 

5,561 

United  Stales:  Total 

221,757 

100.0  ■ 

67,906 

27,397 

13,660 

8,508 

36. ’95 

67.591 

Northeast 

29.767 

13.4 

8,751 

4,125 

1,093 

1 .804 

5,033 

8.955 

New  fngUnd 

9,352 

4.2 

2,897 

1.461 

. 38? 

567 

1,326 

2,759 

Kiddle  Atlantic 

20,375 

9.2 

5,854 

2,664 

716 

1,237 

3,707 

6,197 

North  Centi al 

56,119 

25.3 

15,231 

tr* 

50 

CO 

4,364 

2,360 

10,024 

18,542 

last  North  Cr'^tral 

34,199 

15.4 

9,011 

3,567 

2,206 

1,539 

6,3L4 

r.,522 

West  North  Cenlrul 

21,920 

9.9 

6,220 

2,031 

2,158 

821 

3,670 

7,020 

South 

104, 3C8 

47.1 

34,304 

11,735 

6,354 

2,596 

18,321 

30,598 

South  Atlantic 

38,252 

17,3 

12,283 

4,542 

2,981 

1,217 

6.197 

11,032 

last  South  Central 

30. 58" 

13.8 

9,736 

3,229 

1,667 

590 

5,744 

5,622 

West  South  Central 

35,468 

16.0 

12,285 

3,964 

1,706 

789 

6,380 

10,344 

West 

31,653 

14.2 

9,620 

5,939 

1,744 

1,748 

3,417 

9,055 

Kountiln 

12,182 

5.5 

3,765 

1,703 

906 

601 

1,504 

3,703 

Taclflc 

19.381 

8.7 

5,855 

4,236 

BlacV 

838 

1,147 

1,913 

5.39? 

United  States:  Total 

40,584 

100.0 

12,387 

4,691 

3,416 

4,057 

4,816 

11,217 

Northeast 

1,666 

4.1 

561 

216 

52 

283 

162 

392 

New  Ingland 

440 

1.1 

131 

58 

10 

61 

50 

130 

Kiddle  Atlantic 

1,226 

3.0 

430 

158- 

42 

222 

112 

262 

North  Central 

3.289 

8.1 

1,258 

423 

180 

307 

369 

752 

last  North  Crnlral 

2,633 

6.5 

1.033 

351 

136 

245 

272 

596 

West  North  Cential 

650 

1.6 

225 

72 

44 

67 

97 

156 

South 

34,694 

65.2 

10,168 

3,641 

3,142 

3,352 

4,223 

5.P58 

South  M.lartU 

16.163 

39.8 

4,303 

1.840 

1,737 

1,706 

1,899 

4.678 

last  Sotth  Crrtral 

10,4*0 

25.7 

3,174 

1,140 

821 

978 

1.338 

2,979 

West  South  fer/ral 

8,001 

19.7 

2,691 

861 

584 

668 

986 

2.711 

West 

1,035 

2.6 

400 

211 

42 

115 

62 

205 

Kountain 

146 

0.4 

52 

19 

7 

17 

15 

36 

Pacific 

009 

2.2 

348 

192 

35 

98 

47 

16? 

Derived  from  Tables 

5.15-5.18. 

See 

footnote  to  Table 

G.l 

for  stales 

by  (jcograpilic 

area. 
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Table  5.3 


Male  Hioh-School  Seniors  Tested  with  ASVAC  (Anaod  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Cattery):  by  future  Plans,  Geographic  Area,  and  Race 

(School  Year 


Percent  Di stri ljution  by  future  Plans 


Geographic 

Area 

<-Years 

1 2-Years 

Vocational 

■■  ' 1 

1 i tary 

1 

Work 

Undecided 

of  College 

j of  College j 

or  Technical 

Caucasian  & Ottier  ('^liun- 

black) 

United  States:  Total 

31.2 

7.4 

8.0 

'e.7 

15.7 

29.0 

Northeast 

29.4 

7.2 

5.8 

11.9 

16.3 

29.4 

New  tngland 

27.9 

6.5 

6.9 

13.0 

14.6 

31.1 

Middle  Atlantic 

30.1 

7.5 

5.2 

11.4 

17.1 

28.7 

North  Central 

25.8 

6.0 

9.6 

8.3 

18.1 

32.2 

Fast  North  Central 

26.4 

6.2 

8.4 

8.8 

17.9 

32. S 

West  North  Central 

24.7 

5.8 

11.6 

7.4 

18.4 

32.1 

South 

35.5 

6.4 

8.1 

7.0 

15.6 

27.4 

South  Atlantic 

34.5 

7.1 

8.5 

8.7 

13.2 

28.0 

East  South  Central 

34.6 

5.4 

8.5 

5.6 

17.1 

28.8 

West  South  Central 

37.1 

6.5 

7.4 

6.2 

17.0 

25.3 

West 

29.9 

13.0 

7.0 

11.1 

10.8 

28.2 

Mountain 

29.1 

7.8 

10.4 

10.1 

13.3 

29.3 

Pacific 

30.4 

16.2 

4.9 

11.7 

9.3 

27.5 

Black 

United  States:  Total 

27.1 

6.5 

8.0 

18.7 

12.1 

27.6 

Northeast 

33.5 

9.1 

5.3 

18.4 

9.7 

24.0 

New  England 

29.7 

7.6 

5.7 

20.6 

11.6 

24.8 

Middle  Atlantic 

34.6 

9.6 

5.2 

17.7 

9.1 

23.8 

North  Central 

36.7 

8.3 

6.9 

14.5 

10.0 

23.6 

East  North  Central 

37.5 

8.5 

7.2 

14.5 

9.3 

23.0 

West  North  Central 

33.0 

7.2 

5.6 

14.5 

13.6 

26.1 

South 

25.5 

5.9 

8.4 

19.2 

12.6 

28.4 

South  Atlantic 

23.1 

5.8 

9.1 

22.6 

10.8 

28. e 

East  South  Ceritral 

26.4 

5.6 

9.2 

16.7 

13.5 

28.6 

West  South  Central 

29.1 

6.3 

6.2 

15.6 

14.9 

27.9 

West 

35.3 

15.3 

4.6 

17.4 

7.2 

20.2 

Mountain 

39.3 

9.5 

2.4 

14.3 

3.5 

25.0 

Pacific 

34.6 

16.4 

5.0 

17.9 

6.8 

19.3 

Source:  Derived 

f roni 

iablo  5.1. 

Sum  of  each  row  = 100 

percent. 
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Table  5.4 


Female  Hicih-School  Seniors  Testfd  with  AS'/An  (Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery):  by  Future  Plans,  Geographic  Area,  and  Race 

(School  Year  1974-1975)^ 


Geographic  Area 

Percent  Oistrihution  by 

Future  Plans 

4-Years 
of  Col leqe 

2-Ycars 
of  Col  lege 

Vocational  Military 

or  lectinical  j 

Work 

Undecided 

Caucasian  i Other  Non-Black) 

United  Slates:  Total 

30.6 

12.4 

6.1 

3.8 

16.6 

30.5 

Northeast 

29.4 

13.8 

3.7 

6.1 

16.9 

30.1 

New  Cngland 

30.8 

IS. 6 

4.1 

6.0 

14.1 

29.4 

Middle  Atlantic 

28.7 

13.1 

3.5 

6.1 

18.2 

30.4 

North  Central 

27.1 

10.0 

7.8 

4.2 

17.9 

33.0 

Fast  North  Central 

26.3 

10.4 

6.5 

4.5 

18.6 

33.7 

West  North  Central 

28.4 

9.3 

9.9 

3.7 

16.7 

32.0 

South 

32.9 

11.2 

6.1 

2.6 

17.6 

29.7 

South  Atlantic 

32.1 

11.9 

7.8 

3.1 

16.2 

28.9 

Fast  South  Ct-ntral 

31.3 

10.6 

5.4 

1.9 

18.8 

31.5 

West  South  Central 

34.6 

11.2 

4.8 

2.2 

18.0 

29.2 

West 

30. b 

18.8 

5.6 

5.6 

10.8 

28.8 

Mountain 

30.9 

14.0 

7.4 

4.9 

12.4 

30.4 

Pacific 

30.2 

21.9 

4.3 

5.9 

9.9 

27.8 

Black 

United  States:  Total 

30.5 

11.6 

8.4 

10.0 

11.9 

27.6 

Northeast 

33.7 

13.0 

3.1 

17.0 

9.7 

23.5 

New  Fngland 

29.8 

13.1 

2.3 

13.9 

11.4 

29.5 

Middle  Atlantic 

35.1 

12.9 

3.4 

18.1 

9.1 

21.4 

North  Central 

38.2 

12.9 

5.5 

9.3 

11.2 

22.9 

Cast  North  Central 

39.2 

13.3 

5.2 

9.3 

10.3 

22.7 

West  North  Central 

34.3 

11.0 

6.7 

9.4 

14.8 

23.8 

South 

29.4 

11.1 

9.1 

9.7 

12.2 

28.5 

South  Atlantic 

26.6 

11.4 

10.7 

10.6 

11.7 

29.0 

East  South  Central 

30.4 

10.9 

7.9 

9.4 

12.8 

28.6 

West  South  Central 

33'.  6 

10.8 

7.3 

8.4 

12.3 

27.6 

West 

38.6 

20.4 

4.1 

11. i 

6.0 

19.8 

Mountain 

35.6 

13.0 

4.8 

11.6 

10.3 

24.7 

Pacific 

39.2 

21.6 

3.9 

11.0 

5.3 

19.0 

Source:  Derived 

from  Table 

5.3.  Sum 

of  each  row  - 

100  percent. 

A comparison  of  Af.VAR  results  by  future  plans  v.'ith  the  r(j.sults  of 

the  Youth  Attitude  Trackinij  Study  (Market  Facts,  Inc.,  197fi),  Gilbert 

% 

Youth  Surveys  (MARDAC,  lQ7b),  and  The  Opinion  Research  Corporation 
(ORC)  survey  of  attitudes  (ORC,  1973)  shows  the  degree  of  favorable 
attitudes  toward  military  enlistment  among  ASVAB  narticipants  to  be 
less  divergent  from  the  general  population.  Yet,  on  the  basis  of 
actual  futwc  pluno,  it  would  appear  that  the  ASVAB  is  disproportion- 
ately represented  by  individuals  v/ho  are  seriously  considering  the 
military  as  an  alternate  activity  after  graduation  from  high  school. 


Extent  of  Participation 

As  indicated  in  Tables  S.S  and  5.6,  approximately  22  percent  of 
all  male  high  school  seniors  took  the  ASVAB  test--in  itself,  a reason- 
ably high  percentage.  The  corresponding  percent  for  female  high  school 
seniors  was  18.1.  The  data  reveal,  however,  ctrcoptionallu  layce  geo- 
graphic differences  in  the  extent  of  ASVAB  participation  by  all  high 
school  seniors.  These  differences  are  especially  apparent  in  Table 
5.5,  in  which  the  states  are  arrayed  on  a regressive  scale  by  the  per- 
cent of  high  school  seniors  tested  with  ASVAB  and  by  sex.  These  dif- 
ferences by  states  range  for  male  seniors  from  as  high  as  68.3  percent 
in  Mississippi  to  as  low  as  6.2  percent  in  the  District  of  Columbia-- 
and  from  65.0  percent  to  3.6  percent  for  female  seniors  in  the  same 
states. 

Froiii  the  results  presented  in  Table  5.6,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
greatest  participation  occurred  among  states  in  the  South,  and  the 
least  amount  of  participation  among  states  in  the  Northeast.  It  is 
interesling  to  observe  that  the  traditional  strongholds  of  military  re- 
cruitment are  in  rural  areas  and  the  5outh--while  the  military  has  his- 
torically been  most  underrepresented  by  volunteer  enlistments  in  large 
cities  and,  especially,  the  Northeast.  This  might  tend  to  suggest  that 
the  voluntary  testing  program  administered  through  ASVAB  in  the  high 
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Tdt)le  6.5 


rxtent  of  P?i-ticii>ation:  I'crcent  of  (Mqh-5chool  Seniors  Tested  with  aSVAB, 

by  Stat''  and  Scx--Arrayed  on  a Rcqressive  Scale 

(School  Y('ar  197A-1975) 


Percent 

1 

Tested 

female 

79.0-6S.1 

Mississippi  (G3.3) 

CS.O-CO.l 

MabdOa  (Cl.l) 

Mississippi  (GO.O) 

60.0  SS.l 
5S.0-S0.1 

Alabama  (00.1) 

S0.0-4S.1 

Louisiana  (49.4);  Arkansas  (4C.7) 

— 

AS, 0-40.1 

South  Dakota  (4S.n);  Tennassco 

Arkansas  (41.3);  South  Dakota  (41.1) 

(44. C);  Georgia  (4J./);  Kentucky 
(40.6) 

40.0-3S.1 

South  Carolina  (40.0) ; fJorth 
Dakota  (37.1);  horth  Cai'Olina 
(3S.S);  Oklatir.ri'd  (35. 4);  '..'est 

Tennessee  (39.4);  Georgia  (37.4); 
Louisiana  (30.6) 

Virginia  (3S.3);  flontana  (3s. 3) 

3S, 0-30.1 

IJpv/  Mexico  (33. !i);  llawa  i i (31.S) ; 

North  Dakota  (33.0);  Kcntuctv  (33.7); 

Texas  (30.(!) 

South  Carolina  (33.0);  ('k.lak  ",i  (33.0); 
New  Mexico  (32.0);  North  Carolira  (31.0) 

30.0-7S.1 

Missouri  (29.1);  Uyomim  (23.9); 
Nebraska  (20.8);  Virginia  (23.5) 

'.lest  Virninia  (23.0);  Tf'xas  (27. V); 
Montana  (27.0);  Missouri  (20.5) 

Idaho  (2G.9) 

2S.0-P0.1 

florida  (24.3);  I'rnnsyl  van  ia 

Virginia  (24.9);  Idahn  (22.7);  N i.rasfa 

(23.0);  f'ait.e  (22.0);  Alaska 

(21.8);  Iloridj  (20.8);  New  I'e..  ;,'.iu  r e 

(21.2);  Indiana  (20.2) 

(20.5);  l.'yoming  (20.3);  Hawaii  (20.1) 

20,0-15.1 

New  llampshi re  (19.9);  Kansas 
(19.0);  Verr-ont  (19.7);  I’^^^ode 
Island  (10.0);  ti;lawdr.-  (13.0); 

Alaska  (18.3);  f'ennsyl vania  (IC./); 
Maine  (1G.7);  Arizona  (10.5);  Delaware 
(1G.2);  Indiana  (10.0) 

Ari?ona  (10.3);  l.'ishin';t''n  (10.2); 
Wisconsin  (17.4);  llliiiois  (1/.3); 
Connecticut  (IG.l);  Massachusetts 
(10.0);  Nevada  (15.2) 

lS.0-10.1 

Ohio  (14.9);  Iowa  (14.0);  Maryland 

t.'ashington  (14.5);  Kansas  (13.9); 

(14. G);  Colorado  (14.3);  Orecon 

Hi  scons  in  (13.5);  r.hnde  Island  (13.3); 

(l4.li;  Michigan  (13.2);  Utah 

Nevada  (13.1);  Connecticut  (12.9); 

(12.1);  New  Jersey  (11.9); 

Illinois  (12.8);  Vermont  (12.0); 

California  (11.1);  Miiinesota 

Maryland  (11.0);  Ohio  ( 1 1 .2) ; ('rceon  (11.1) 

(11.0) 

Michigan  (10.0);  Colorado  (10.2) 

10.0-b.l 

New  York  (7.3);  District  of 

Massachusetts  (9.3);  Iowa  (9.1); 

Columbia  (G.2) 

California  (8.9);  Minnesot.i  (8.5);  New 
Jersey  (8.1);  Utah  (7.8) 

5. 0-0.1 

NcO  York  (4.2);  District  of  t,nlu.,ibia 
(3.0) 

United  States; 

lotal 

22.2 

Ift.l 

Sourer:  fKTivr'l  on  th"  of  <i.  TcMri  5.1!)-5.1B  ; t.  A'.VAI'.  Su:’ . irv  TmI  ] (1 

July  lO'/A-lin  Juoo  19/S),  pr'CiMrra  by  H in  AiMlyii'.  !lraiu.ti,  An"l  lore<'S 

Vocalioiul  Te'>tinii  Crimii,  I'.inJnlfih  Air  forcr  i.i',r,  91  ,)uly  19/S,  diul  c.  liiii"'!.  of 
tducal ionil  Stati'. tic.  r.)/'l  Iditinn,  Table  b/,  II. S.  Ilcpat  tir’rnl  of  Health,  Iducation, 
and  l.'cl  fare/  Iducation  Division,  19/S. 
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Table  5.b 


Percent  of  High-School  Seniors  Tested  v/ith  ASVAB,  by 
Geographic  Area  and  Sex 

(School  Year  1974-1975)^ 


Geographic  Area 

Percent  Tested  v 

/ith  ASVAB,  by  Sex 

Male 

Female 

UNITF.D  Sr/\TFS:  Total 

22.2 

18.1 

Northeast 

14.5 

9.8 

New  England 

17.1 

12.0 

Middle  Atlantic 

13.6 

9.1 

North  Central 

17.8 

14.0 

East  North  Central 

16.1 

12.4 

West  North  Central 

21.8 

17.7 

South 

36.5 

31.7 

South  Atlantic 

30.2 

25.8 

East  South  Central 

52.0 

46.9 

West  South  Central 

36.3 

31.3 

West 

15.3 

12.1 

Mountain 

20.9 

17.2 

Pacific 

13.1 

10.3 

® See  footnotes  to  Table  S.l--for  states  by  geographic  area,  and  Table  5.S-- 

for  corresponding  data  by  state. 
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schools  attracts  the  greater  participation  of  ttiose  v4in  are  othci-wise 
favorably  yrcdicyovcd  iou'ard  the  military  and/or  representative  of 
regions  in  which  there  is  greater  acecytan'T  of  the  military.  This 
hypothesis  would  be  difficult  to  test  w'thout  the  inclusion  of  some 
additional  measures  in  the  data  base,  since  future  plans  (Tables  5.1, 

5.2,  5.3)--though  indicative  of  a generally  unrepresentative  level  of 
favorable  attitudes  toward  the  mi  1 i tary--also  show  participation  by 
many  individuals  interested  in  activities  other  than  military  service. 

Nevertheless,  when  these  data  are  compared  with  the  data  in  Tables 
5.1,  5.2,  and  5.3,  the  above  hypothesis  regarding  the  attitudes  of  par- 
ticipants is  supported.  For  example,  although  seniors  in  the  Northeast 
show  the  greatest  propensity  toward  enlistment  (and  probably  the  greatest 
differ/  yice  from  the  propensity  of  the  total  population  of  liigh  school 
seniors  in  that  area),  their  actual  participation  in  ASVAB  testing  is 
the  lowest  of  all  regions.  The  inference  here  is  that,  among  seniors 
in  the  Northeast  who  participate  in  ASVAB  testing,  there  is  a very 
disproportionately  favorable  inclination  toward  the  military.  And, 
while  the  distribution  of  individuals  by  future  plans  is  probably  most 
similar  in  the  South  (although  still  discrepant),  it  is  in  the  Soutli 
where  ASVAB  participation  is  highest--and,  where  many  sociologists 
believe  attitudes  toward  the  military  in  general  are  mucii  more  ap- 
proving (cF.  Janowitz,  1975a). 


Mean  Fqui valent  AFQT  Scores 

ASVAB  form  II  was  used  for  these  tests.  Moan  equivalent  AFQT  scores 
were  derived  from  the  following  ASVAB  content  areas:  Word  Knowledge, 
Arithmetic  Koasoning,  and  Space  Perception.  These  mean  equivalent  AFQ'l 
scores  are  presented  in  Tables  5.7  through  5. IT,  by  state,  geographic 
area,  selected  future  plans  ("A-yoars  of  college"  and  "military"),  and 
sex.  From  a representational  perspective,  tliese  data  clearly  indicate 
most  aonsyiauoun  rare  differeKcri.j  and  geographic  di ffcrcyiccc  uilliin 


Table  5.7 

Male  Migh-School  Seniors  Tested  with  ASVAD:  Mean  T.gui vaTeti't  ArQT  Percentile  Score, 

by  Future  Plans,  Geographic  Area,  and  Pace 

(Scliool  Year  1974-1975) 


Geosrflphic 

Moan  tqui valent  ! 

‘ifQT  Perccnti  lo 

Score  by  luturc  Plans 

Area* 

Total 

4-Years  ?-Years 

Of  College  of  Col  lege 

Vocational 
or  Technical 

Military 

Work 

Undecided 

Caucasian 

5 Other  ( 

Non-81ack) 

United  State? : Total 

54.9 

67,4 

53.4 

50.1 

50.9 

41.6 

51.4 

Northeast 

57.8 

70.3 

56.8 

53.3 

53.3 

45.9 

54.8 

New  fngland 

57.7 

70.5 

57.3 

54.3 

53.9 

46.2 

54.1 

Middle  Atlof.tic 

57.8 

70.2 

56.6 

52.7 

53.0 

45.8 

55.1 

North  Central 

57.3 

71.2 

56.7 

55.7 

53.1 

45.2 

54.8 

fast  Nortt.  Central 

5G.9 

70.9 

56.0 

55.3 

52.6 

44.2 

04.1 

West  North  Central 

58.1 

71.6 

58.0 

56.2 

54.0 

46.6 

55.9 

South 

51.5 

64.3 

49.1 

44.6 

47.5 

37.2 

46. 8 

South  Atlantic 

53.2 

66.3 

51.2 

45.5 

48.3 

37.9 

48.7 

East  South  Central 

4R.<5 

62.1 

46.3 

42.6 

45.9 

35.2 

44.2 

West  South  Central 

51.8 

63.9 

48.5 

45.4 

47.6 

38.4 

47.1 

Nest 

57.5 

69.4 

55.0 

52.7 

51.9 

45.0 

54.3 

KountTiin 

r.(.,i 

68.0 

53.0 

51.7 

52.2 

45.0 

53.1 

Pacitic 

58.3 

70.1 

55.6 

53.9 

51.7 

45.0 

55.0 

Black 

United  States;  Total 

24.4 

33.2 

23.0 

21.8 

22.3 

15.9 

22.1 

Northeast 

32.7 

40.0 

28.9 

31.7 

29.1 

24.4 

3C.4 

New  England 

32.5 

39.3 

27.5 

31.8 

31.7 

25.0 

30.2 

Middle  Atlantic 

32.8 

40.2 

29.3 

30.7 

28.2 

24.2 

30.5 

North  Central 

32.3 

37.4 

27.9 

31.0 

30.1 

23.7 

31.0 

fast  North  Ct'olral 

31 .7 

36.3 

27.5 

30.9 

29.8 

24.0 

30.4 

West  No»th  Central 

34.9 

43.4 

30.2 

31.1 

33.3 

23.0 

33.5 

South 

22.8 

31.6 

21,2 

20.4 

21.2 

14.8 

20.7 

South  Atlantic 

23.5 

33.2 

22.0 

20.4 

21.0 

15.5 

21.8 

fast  South  Central 

21.8 

29.2 

19.7 

20.0 

20.  V 

14.0 

20.1 

West  South  Central 

23.3 

31.4 

21.2 

21.1 

22.2 

14,5 

21.0 

Nest 

34.7 

42.6 

29.9 

28.0 

29.3 

22.4 

32.7 

Hountaln 

37.9 

44.7 

26.5 

. . 

29.8 

26.5 

32.5 

Paclllc 

34.1 

42.2 

30.3 

20.0 

29.2 

21.3 

31.5 

Source;  Derived 

from 

tabulations  by  MARDAC.  — 

si  gni fy 

no  cases 

or  less 

than  25 

cases 

reported. 

See  footnote  tc 

) Tabl 

c 5.1  for 

states  by  geographic  area 

« 

Table  b.B 


High-School  Spniors  Trusted  with  ASVAB:  Fquiv.il^nt  APOT  P^rrentil-*  Score 

by  State,  Kace,  Sex,  and  future  Plans--Array‘Mi  on  3 degressive  icale 

(School  Year  19M-19;S)'’ 


Sex: 

: Male 

future  Plans:  Total 

Mean  AFQT 
Percentile 
Score 

Caucasian  i Other  ( 'wr  Non-Black)  j 

Black 

65.0-60.1 


60.0-55.1 


55.0-50.1 


50.0-45.1 


Iowa  (61.5);  ',,'isconjin  (61.4); 

Alaska  (61.4);  Wyonuro  (61.1);  Rhode 
Island  (tO.O);  OiC'^on  (60.5) 

Idaho  (60.0);  Minnesota  (51.8); 

Nebraska  (59.8);  f:  >w  H ’np'^hire 
'59.61;  Utah  ('.>8. 9);  Maryland 
58.6);  Kansas  (50. o);  South  Dakota 
^58.5);  Connecticut  (50. 1);  ll'.chl- 
gan  (57.0';  Mew  Ycnk  (5/.B); 
Pennsylvania  (57.0);  N-w  Oerscy 
(57.7);  Mnrida  (57.4);  Massa- 
chusetts (57.2);  California  (57.0); 
Colorado  (55.7);  ilonth  Dakota  (56.4); 
Nevada  (56.3V.  Delaware  (56.3); 

Maine  (55.21;  Insiara  (56.2);  Illi- 
nois (56.0);  Hawaii  (55.0);  Missouri 

(55.6) ;  Virginia  (55.5),  Verr.ont 
(55.1) 

Ohio  (55.0);  .kritona  (54.1);  Texas 

(52.6) ;  Georgia  (52.1);  Loui^'if'd 
(52.0);  South  Carolina  (31.4); 

Arkansas  (50. S);  Tinnassee  (50.5); 
Oklahoma  (50.3);  Mississippi  (50.2); 
North  Carol  ir.a  (50.1 ) 

West  Virginia  (48.1);  flew  Mexico  (47.0); 
Kentucky  (47. B);  Alabama  (47.4) 


65.0- 40.1  District  of  Columbia  (42.1) 

40.0-  a5.i 

35.0- 30.1 


30.0-25.1 


25.0-20.1 


United  States; 
Total 


54.9 


Washington  (38.4);  Aritcna  (37.9); 
Wis  '■or.sin  (37.0);  Pennsyl  vama 

(36.2) ;  Kansas  (36.0) 

Missouri  (33.5);  California  (33.4); 
Massachusetts  ( 32 . O' ; fe'w  Jersey 
(32. B);  Illinois  (32.3);  Omo 
(31. 9j;  Indiana  (31.7);  Cc-iinecti- 
Ciit  (30.5);  N-w  York  (.’0.5); 
District  of  Columbia  (30.3) 

Michigan  (30.0);  Mjrylard  (29.7); 
West  Virginia  (28. E);  Virgmii 
(28. B);  Kentucky  (27.4);  iennessee 
(26.5) 

Texas  (25.0)-  Delaware  (24.9); 
Oklahoii'i  (?4.'4);  floi  uta  (23.^); 
Louisiana  (23.1);  liorth  C.iiolina 

(22.9) ;  Georgia  (21.5);  South 
Carolina  (21.1 );  Htssissipp 

(20.9) ;  Alabama  (20.4);  Arkansas 

(20.3) 


24.4 


* Stales  with  less  than  2b  cases  t/cre  omitted. 


-infi- 


Tablo  G.9 


>^1gh-S  chool  Seniors  Tested  v/1th  ASVAR:  Me<in  Fguivalent  ATQT  Percentile  Score, 

by  Sidle,  Pace,  Sex,  and  future  Ndns--Arrayed  on  a Pegrossive  Scale 

(School  Year  197A-1975)* 


Table  'j.lO 


High-School  Seniors  Tested  with  ASVAr,:  Heon  Equivalent  ATQT  Percentile  Score, 

by  State,  Race,  Sex,  and  Putum  Plans--Arrayed  on  a Regressive  Scale 
(School  Year  197A-ig75)^ 


Sex:  Male  Future  Plans:  Military 


Mean  AFQT 

p- 

Percentife 

Score 

j Caucasian  f,  Other  { ~ Non-Hlack ) j 

1 Black 

65.0-60.1  Alaska  (61.3) 


60.0-55.1 


55.0-50.1 


50.0-45.1 


45.0-40.1 


40.0- 35.1 

35.0- 30.1 


30.0-25.1 


25.0-20.1 


20.0-15.1 


Wisconsin  (59.6) ; Montana  (5R.6); 

Idaho  (57.9);  Oregon  (57.0);  Soutli 
Dakota  (57.6);  Minnesota  (57.4); 

Washington  (57.1);  llebraska 
(56.9);  Wyoming  (56.7);  Rhode  Island 

(55.6) ;  Iowa  (5517);  Connecticut 

(55.7) ;  New  Hampshire  (55.7) 

Utah  (54.9);  Colorado  (54.3);  North 
Dakota  (54.1);  Miciiiqan  (54.0); 

Maine  (53.5);  Kansas  (53.3); 

Pennsylvania  (53.2);  Ne«  York  (53.2); 

Massachusetts  (52.7);  Nevada  (52.5); 

Vemont  (51.9);  Arizona  (51.9); 

Florida  (51.9);  New  Jersey  (51.4); 

Indiana  (51.1);  Ohio  (50.5); 

Virginia  (50.4);  California  (50.2) 

Illinois  (49. C);  Karylar.d  (49.8); 

Missouri  (49.4);  Arkansas  (49.3); 

Delaware  (48.9);  Louisiana  (48.4); 

Texas  (47.6);  Georgia  (47.5); 

Mississippi  (46.9);  Alabama  (46.4); 

Tennessee  (46.2);  Oklahoma  (45.7); 

West  Virginia  (45.3) 

North  Carolina  (44.9);  South  Carolina 

(44.7) ;  New  Mexico  (44.4);  Kentucky 
(44.2) 

Hawaii  (39.3) 

Massachusetts  (33.2);  Illinois  (31.9); 
Missouri  (31.4);  Pennsylvania  (30.5) 

Connecticut  (29.5);  owig  (9p_n). 
California  (28.6) ; Michigan  (23.6); 

New  York  (28.3);  West  Virginia  (26.9); 
Now  Jersey  (26.6) 

Indiana  (25.0);  Maryland  (24.2); 
Virginia  (24.2);  Oklahoma  (23.8); 
Tentipssec  (23.6);  Texas  (23.2); 
Louisiana  (22. 5h  Delaware  (22.3); 
KcnliicKy  (22.2);  Florida  (21.2); 

Soul'll  Carolina  (20.6);  Alahaiu  (2C.4); 
Georgia  (20.1);  Norlh  Carolina  (20.1) 

Mississippi  (19.9);  Arkansas  (1°.”) 


United  States: 

Total  50.9  22.3 


a 


States  with  less  than  25  cases  were  omitted. 


Table  5.11 

Female  Hiqli-School  Seniors  Tested  v/ith  ASVAB:  Moan  Equivalent  AFQT  Percentile 
Score,  by  Future  Plans,  Geographic  Area,  and  Race 

(School  Year  197^-1975) 


Mean  Equivalent  AFQT  f’erc^ntile  Score  by  Future  • Ians 


Gecgrc-pMc  , 

Area  ® 

Total 

4-Ycars 

2-Years 

Vocational 

Military 

Work 

Undecided 

of  Col 1ege  | 

of  College 

1 or  Technical 

1 

L. 

United  States:  Total 

4R.6 

Caucasian  4 Other  ( — 
60.9  47.7 

Non-BldCK) 

44.1 

44.4 

38.7 

43.4 

Northeast 

S2.0 

65.1 

50.7 

49.0 

47.6 

41.6 

47.0 

New  England 

52.1 

65.5 

49.7 

4H.9 

47.9 

40.9 

46.0 

Kiddle  Atlantic 

S2.C 

64.9 

SI.  3 

<3.0 

47.5 

41.8 

47.5 

North  Central 

52.2 

65.1 

52.3 

50.4 

47.6 

42.5 

47.8 

fast  North  Central 

5'..  3 

64.8 

51.3 

49.3 

46.6 

42.3 

47.0 

Vest  North  Central 

S3. 5 

65.6 

54.1 

51.5 

49.5 

42.9 

49.1 

South 

44,9 

57.3 

43.9 

39.0 

38.7 

35.3 

39.1 

South  Atlantic 

A6.2 

59.6 

45.2 

39.7 

39.7 

35.7 

40.2 

East  South  Central 

A2.3 

54.1 

42.0 

36.5 

38.2 

33.6 

37.1 

West  South  Central 

<5.6 

57.2 

43.9 

40.2 

37.5 

36.5 

39.7 

West 

Sl.O 

62.9 

48.6 

45.7 

45.0 

41.2 

45.9 

Mountain 

49.8 

61.1 

48.6 

42.9 

43.6 

41.1 

45.0 

Pacific 

51.8 

63.9 

48.6 

45.7 

45.0 

41.2 

46. 9 

United  States:  Total 

20.7 

27.9 

Black 

19.1 

17.3 

19.1 

14.1 

17.7 

Northeast 

27.5 

34.0 

25.1 

27.1 

26.5 

17.4 

24.7 

New  England 

25.1 

31.1 

23.5 

_ _ 

26.0 

16.7 

22  2 

Middle  Atlantic 

28. < 

34.9 

25.6 

25.0 

26.7 

18.2 

25.9 

North  Central 

26.0 

31.4 

21.4 

22.1 

24.7 

19.6 

23.9 

East  North  Central 

25.5 

30.1 

20.8 

21.6 

?5.1 

19.1 

21.1 

?a  ^ 

West  North  Central 

27.7 

37.3 

24.4 

23.9 

23.1 

22.3 

South 

19.6 

26.9 

18.2 

16.8 

17.7 

13.4 

16.9 

South  Atlantic 

20.1 

28.5 

19.1 

17.1 

18.0 

13.7 

17.1 
16  3 

East  South  Central 

18.6 

25.1 

16.6 

16.3 

17.3 

12.6 

West  South  Central 

20.1 

26.8 

18.4 

16.9 

17.7 

13.9 

i?!o 

West 

28.0 

34.4 

23.6 

22.0 

27.2 

20.8 

24.1 

Koutilain 

26.9 

32.1 

__ 

3 

Pacil  ic 

28.2 

34.8 

23.0 

22.7 

28.1 

20.0 

24.0 

Source:  Derived 

Frotii  tabulations 

by  MAP.DAC 

. --signify  no 

cases  or 

less  than 

cases  reported. 

® See  footnote  to  Table  5. 

1 for  states  by  gecgrapliic 

area 

-1/19- 
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Tdhle  5.12 


H1yh-School  Seniors  Tested  wiUi  ASVAB:  lloan  fquivalent  ATOT  lercentile  Score, 

by  State,  Race,  Sex,  and  Future  Rlan5--Arrayed  on  a Regressive  Scale 

(Sctiool  Year  1974-1075)^ 


Sex;  Female 


Future  Plans:  Total 


Mean  AfQT 
Percentile 

Caucasian  A Other  ( /v  Non-Black) 

Black 

Score 

60-5S.1 


5S. 0-50.1 


50.0-AS.l 


45.0-40.1 


40.0- 3S.1 

35.0- 30.1 


Iowa  (57.8);  Montana  (57.5);  V.'ycming 
(56.4);  Nebraska  (56.7);  Wisconsin 

(56.2) ;  Oregon  (56.0);  Idaho  (55.5) 

South  Dakota  (54.3);  Washington  (54.2); 
Rhode  Island  (54.1);  Alaska  (53.6); 
Kansas  (53.3);  Hawaii  (53.2); 
Massachusetts  (52,7);  New  Harpshire 

(52.6) ;  New  York  (52.4);  Michiqan 

(52.3) ;  Maine  (52.2);  Vermont  (52.1); 
P.-(insylvania  (52.0);  Otali  (51.8); 
Missouri  (51.6);  Minnesota  (51.5); 

North  Dakota  (51.6);  New  Jersey  (51.3); 
Colorado  (51.2);  Nevada  (51.1); 

Maryland  (50.6);  Florida  (50.3); 
Connecticut  (50.2);  California  (50.1) 

Illinois  (50.0);  Indiana  (49.9);  Ohio 

(49.7) ;  Virginia  (48.3);  Arizona 
(46.9);  Delaware  (46.8);  Texas  (46.2); 
Arkansas  (4s. 5);  Oklanosia  (45i4); 
Georgia  (45  3) 

North  Carolina  (44.1);  Louisiana 
(44.1);  Mississippi  (43.9);  South 
Carolina  (43.1);  Tennessee  (43.0); 

West  Virginia  (42.1);  Alabasia  011.8); 
New  Mexico  (41. C);  Kentucky  (40.9) 


District  of  Columbia  (34.6) 


25.0-20.1 


20.0-15.1 


United  States : 

Total : 


48.6 


Wisconsin  (33.6),  Kansas  (30.9); 

New  York  (30.7);  Arizona  (30.4); 
Pennsylvania  (29.4);  California 
(2C.0);  Indiana  (27.8);  F'issouri 

(26.0) ;  Washington  (26.5);  :'.ew 
Mexico  (26.4);  Ui-.i  Jeisey  (26.4); 
West  Virginia  (26.0);  District  of 
Columbia  (25.9);  Massachu'ctts 

25.9);  Illinois  (25.5);  Ohio 
25.2) 

Connecticut  (24.8);  Michigan  (24.7); 
Virginia  (23.5);  Maryland  (23.2); 
Tennessee  (22. n);  Oklahcra  (22.2); 
Ketitucky  (22.1);  Texas  (21.8); 
Delaware  (20.8) 

Nevada  (19.9);  florida  (19.7); 

North  Carolina  (19.2);  Loui'iana 

(19.1) ;  Gcoriia  (18.9);  South 
Carolina  (18.5);  Arkansas  (18.2); 
Alabama  (18.0);  Mississippi  (17. o) 

20.7 


Slates  with  less  than  25  cases  were  omitted. 


-)50- 


Table  [^.13 


Ulgh-School  Seniors  Tested  with  ASVAB;  Mo.in  Equivalent  AfOT  Percentile  Score 
by  State,  Race,  Sex,  anE  Futu'ro'fla-ntT-Arrayed  on  a Regressive  Scale 

(School  Year  1974-1975)®"“ 


Sex: 

Female  Future  Plans: 

4 Years  of  College 

Mean  AFQT 
Percentile 

1 Caucasian  f.  Other  ( ^ tton-Olack) 

81  ack 

Score  ' 

75.0- 70.1 

70.0- 65.1 


Vermont  (72.1);  Iowa  (71. B) 

Wisconsin  (69.5);  Minnesota  (68.9); 
Washington  (68. 6);  Montana  (68.0); 
Rhode  island  (67.8);  'lehrasla  (67,7); 
Oregon  (67.4);  Maine  (67.4); 

(67.3);  Hawaii  (66.6);  Soutn  L-.r.ota 
(66.5);  Pennsylvania  (66.1);  Michigan 
(65.9);  Idaho  (65, B);  Connecticut 


65.0-60.1 


60.0-55.1 


55.0- 50.1 

50.0- 45.1 

45.0- 40.1 

40.0- 35.1 

35.0- 30.1 


30.0-25.1 


25.0-20.1 


Kansas  (64,9);  ’•’ew  York  (64.7); 
Massachusetts  lo4.6);  Indiana  (64.6); 
Ohio  (64.3);  flew  Hampshire  (G4.1); 
Maryland  (63.8);  Missouri  (63. h); 
Colorado  (63.7);  Virginia  (62.6); 
Alaska  (62.6);  Utah  (62.5);  Uelaware 
(62.4);  Nevada  (62.4);  Illinois 
(62.3);  New  Jersey  (61.8);  California 
(61.6);  Florida  (61.5);  North  Dakota 

(51.1) 

Georgia  (58.4);  Arizona  (58.3); 

Texas  (58.0V.  North  Carolina  (57.6); 
West  Virginia  (57.4);  Arkansas  (57.1); 
Oklahoma  (56.7);  Tennessee  (56.5); 
South  Carolina  (56.3);  Louisiana 

(55.2) 

New  Mexico  (54.5);  Kentucky  (54.2); 
Mississippi  (53.3);  Alabama  (52.2) 


District  of  Columbia  (40.8) 


New  York  pS.6);  Pennsylvania  (37.7); 
West  Virginia  (36. 4);  Missouri  (35.7) 

Indiana  (34.9);  California  (34.2); 
Massachusetts  (32.9);  Maryland  (32.3); 
Virginia  (12.3);  New  Jersey  Pl. 2); 
Tennessee  (30.8);  Ohio  (30.5); 

Oklahoma  (30.5);  Connecticut  (30.1) 

Illinois  (29.9);  Kentucky  (29.7); 

Texas  (29.4);  Michigan  (25..);  fieo’'qii 
(28.4);  North  Carolina  (27.8); 

Delaware  (27.1);  South  Carolina  (26.1); 
Horidci  (25.8);  Louisiana  (25.4); 
Alaban.a  (25.3) 

Arkansas  (24.6);  Mississippi  (22.7) 


United  States: 
Total: 


States  with  loss  than  25  cases  wore  omitted. 
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Table  5.14 


High-School  Seniors  Tested  with  ASVAS:  Mnan  fquivalcnt  ATQT  Percentile  Score, 

by  State,  Race,  Sex,  and  future  Plans — Arrayed  on  a Regressive  Scale 

(School  Ye?r  1974-1975)® 


Sex; 

Female 

Future  Plans:  Military 

Kean  Ai'QT 
Percentile 
Score 

Caucasian  & Other  ( ~ Non-Clack) 

Black 

55.0-50.1 

Idaho  (54.fi);  Minnesota  ^54. 2); 
Nebraska  (53.5);  Wisconsin  C^l.;'); 
Oregon  (51.4);  North  Dakota  (51.3); 
South  Dakota  (51.1);  Montana  (51.1); 
Maine  (50.1) 

50.0-45.1 

Iowa  (48.7);  Pennsylvania  (43.6); 
Nevada  (48.3);  Massachusetts  (48.1); 
Washington  (47.5);  New  York  (47.4); 
Indiana  (47.2);  Nev;  Hampshire  (46.8); 
Connecticut  (46.7);  Michigan  (46.7); 
Vermont  (4C.2);  Illinois  (46.2); 
Missouri  (45.4) 

45.0-40.1 

California  (45.0);  Delaware  (44.9); 
Kansas  (44.7);  Florida  (‘‘4.5); 
Maryland  (43.6);  New  Jersey  (43.5); 
Mississippi  (43.4);  Colorado  (43.2); 
Ohio  (42.7) 

40.0-35.1 

Arizona  ( 39.9) ; Vi  rginia  (39.6); 
Arkansas  (38.9);  Georgia  (38.8); 
Alabama  (37.8);  Louisiana  (37.6); 
Kentucky  (37.5);  Texas  (37.4);  West 
Virginia  (37.0) ;0klahora  (36.6);  New 
Mexico  (36.4);  Tennessee  (36.4) 

35.0-30.1 

North  Carolina  (34.6);  South  Carolina 
(31.4) 

30.0-25.1 

Hawaii  (28.3) 

Pennsylvania  (29. 1) ; Cal  i fornia  (28.2); 
Indiana  (26.7);  Connecticut  (26.1); 

New  York  (25.8);  Illinois  (25.2) 

25.0-20.1 

New  Jersey  (24.8);  Michinan  (24.7); 
Ohio  (24.3);  Missouri  (24.3); 
Delaware  (23.4);  t.entucky  (22.1); 
Maryland  (21.6);  Texas  (21.0); 
Virginia  (21.0);  Tennessee  (20. C) 

20.0-15.1 

Arkansas  (19.2);  Oklahoma  (17.8); 
South  Carolina  (17.!.);  North  Carolina 
(17.4);  Florida  (17.2);  Ala5a-a 
(17.0);  Georgia'  ( 16. 7) ; Miisissippi 
(16.2);  Louisianj  (15.7) 

United  States: 

Total 

44.4 

19.1 

* States  with  less  than  25  cases  were  omitted. 


the  racial  clacrification.  Further,  based  on  future  plans,  the  mean 
AFQT  scores  of  military-directed  individuals  are  noticeably  lower  tiian 
those  who  plan  to  enter  collecjo,  and  lower  as  a group  than  the  overall 
population.  Sox  differences  in  the  scores  of  those  who  plan  to  enter  the 
military  are  also  apparent--wi th  females  showing  lower  mean  AFQT  scores. 

A comprehensive  statistical  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
the  ASVAB  distribution  of  AFQT  scores  and  the  distribution  of  the 
general  population  (derived  from  the  mobilization  plan)  would  be  neces- 
sary to  evaluate  AFQT  representativeness  in  the  ASVAB  sample.  How- 
ever, from  available  evidence  it  would  appear  that  the  distribution  of 
equivalent  AFQT  percentile  scores  among  ASVAB  seniors  is  generally  looer 
than  the  distribution  among  high  school  seniors  in  the  total  popula- 
tion [especially  for  Blacks).  And,  the  AFQT  distribution  among  ASVAB 
participants  who  indicate  "4-years  of  college"  as  a future  plan  is 
closest  to  the  distribution  of  high  school  seniors  in  the  United  States. 
This  would  suggest  that  the  distribution  of  those  who  plan  "4-years 
of  college"  could  possibly  be  weighted  to  reflect  the  distribution 
of  seniors  in  the  general  population. 


Discussion  If  one  overriding  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  the 
present  evaluation  of  ASVAB  information,  it  would  be  that  the  sample  is 
probably  biased  by  the  disproportionate  representation  of  individuals 
favorably  predisposed  tov/ard  the  military.  Many  ASVAB  officials  (from 
conversations  with  ASVAB  program  administrators  and  data  analysts)  feel 
that  representation  of  the  ASVAB  by  high  schools  is  "adequate,"  with 
the  exception  of  large  cities.  Yet,  they  do  feel  that  the  students 
who  take  the  ASVAB  are  not  representative  of  tlie  populations  within 
their  high  school s--i .e. , that  the  distribution  is  skewed.  Guidance 
counselors  do  urge  certain  students  to  take  the  test,  but  participation 
is  on  a completely  voluntary  basis--and,  consequently,  very  likely  to 
be  biased. 
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This  cvaluotion  of  tho  ASVAh  is,  novortiiolcss , exploratory,  and 
the  interpretations  of  results  offered  above  are  suggestive  rather  than 
conclusive.  In  addition,  it  is  focused  on  only  ASVAG  participants  who 
had  completed  the  eleventh  grade  at  the  time  of  testing.  A great  deal  of 
further  research  would  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  A5VAC  is 
a valid  source  of  information  on  the  total  military-available  population, 
and  if  not,  whether  procedures  (statistical,  or  even  in  the  system  of 
actual  test  administration)  could  be  implemented  to  create  a represent- 
ative sample.  Data  are  available  which  would  provide  further  detailed 
information  on  the  distribution  of  tho  equivalent  AfQT  percentile  scores 
(and  those  in  condensed  form  by  mental  categories).  Data  are  also 
available  with  respect  to  aptitude  area  tests,  which  should  prove  of 
major  importance  in  relating  these  tests  to  the  equivalent  AFQT  mental 
categories.  Also,  ASVAB  testing  is  a continuous  program  './hich  includes 
students  in  grades  9 through  12.  As  the  DoJ  Institutional  ASVAB  pro- 
g»-em  continues  to  expend--and  the  ASVAB  becomes  more  widely  accepted 
in  the  liigh  schools  as  an  indicator  and  reference  of  apti tucie--i t is 
expected  that  new  data  will  more  clearly  reflect  the  distribution  of  the 
military-available  population  at-large.  The  ASVAB  has  also  been  esta- 
blished for  mental  testing,  beginning  with  calendar  year  1976,  at  the 
Armed  Forces  F.xamining  and  Entrance  Stations  (ArECS)--making  possible 
analysis  of  ASVAB  results  based  on  the  additional  parameters  of  exami- 
nation, rejection,  and  enlistment  for  military  service. 

From  the  perspective  of  Aniiy  representation,  as  evidenced  througli 
comparisons  by  future  plans,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  mean 
AFQT  scores  are  much  lower  for  those  who  plan  to  enter  the  military 
than  those  who  plan  to  enter  col lege--and,  lower  overall  for  military- 
directed  individuals  than  the  total  group  of  high  scliool  senior  parti- 
cipants. However,  the  scores  of  those  who  plan  to  enter  the  military 
are  also  noticeably  higher  than  tlie  scores  of  tliose  wito  plan  to  enter 
the  civilian  wofking  force.  In  addition,  these  data  confirm  accession 
statistics,  in  demonstrating  tlie  generally  liigher  appeal  of  military 
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service  amonq  Blacks  (as  a group)  than  Wliilcs.  Further  inference  of 
representational  relationships  from  the  ASVAB  will  be  available  when 
accession  data  tapes  are  matched  witli  the  ASVAB  II  and  V.  Qualitative 
information  on  mental  category  and  educational  level,  and  information 
on  the  geogtaphic  areas  (states)  where  tested  and  enlisted  will  be 
included.  This  merge  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  near  future. 
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Table  b.l5 


Hiph-Schonl  Seniors  Tested  with  ASVAB  (Armed 
Battery):  numerical  Distribution  by  future  l‘l 

(School  Year  197T-19 
Race:  Caucasian  ft  Other  Non-Black) 


0 


Table  5.16 


Iliqh-School  Seniors 
Battery):  Muinerical 

Race:  Black 


Tested  with  ASVAB  (Arned  Servi 
Distribution  by  luture  Plans, 


ces  Vocational  Aptitude 
State,  Race,  and  Sex 


(School  Year  1974-1975) 


Sex:  Male 


hmnerical  Distribution  t/ 

future  Plans 

SUt'c 

Total 

1 4-Te«rs  i 

2-Years 

1 Vocatlcral 

Military 

! Work 

I Undecided 

1 of  Col lei;e  j 

of  Col le^e 

or  Technical 

1 

' 

United  Steles : 1ot«1 

35,143 

10,673 

7,542 

3.133 

7,327 

4,717 

10.796 

A1«b*<n4 

A.iei 

9S2 

173 

43S 

829 

579 

1.213 

Alaska 

2 

2 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Arizona 

S6 

24 

11 

1 

10 

2 

8 

Arkansas 

I. SOI 

379 

7/ 

16S 

183 

270 

477 

California 

SIS 

282 

138 

36 

144 

56 

158 

Colorado 

39 

17 

1 

9 

S 

7 

Connecticut 

244 

89 

17 

19 

44 

24 

SI 

Delaware 

104 

16 

6 

S 

36 

16 

26 

District  of  Colur-bla 

B8 

33 

4 

4 

14 

8 

2S 

Florida 

2.3S2 

689 

22S 

116 

SS3 

196 

603 

fteor9ta 

3,664 

810 

1S3 

507 

809 

441 

1,144 

HavaM 

iO 

S 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

2 

Idaho 

3 

2 

•- 

.. 

1 

Illinois 

1,113 

ISO 

106 

>? 

151 

lOS 

230 

Indiana 

239 

60 

13 

20 

42 

25 

79 

Iowa 

IS 

7 

2 

.. 

3 

3 

Kansas 

73 

24 

S 

1 

12 

9 

2? 

Kcnt'iCky 

4U 

120 

to 

19 

SI 

S4 

149 

Louisiana 

3,461 

1,131 

138 

149 

693 

468 

382 

Kalne 

S 

2 

1 

2 

- 

•• 

Maryland 

SOS 

174 

2S 

76 

176 

69 

135 

Kassa'.hysrtts 

?I0 

48 

1C 

8 

49 

30 

57 

FlichiQan 

6S0 

266 

69 

SI 

76 

54 

136 

k^lnnesota 

18 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Mississippi 

3,270 

984 

260 

245 

467 

437 

877 

Missouri 

476 

ISS 

36 

30 

71 

68 

116 

Morlana  . 

3 

1 

•• 

Nebraska 

20 

4 

.. 

2 

4 

2 

Nevada 

32 

10 

1 

3 

4 

Hew  Hi'.pshlre 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Ntw  Jersey 

SBS 

193 

44 

48 

no 

$3 

' 132 

New  Mealco 

29 

11 

2 

3 

2 

4 

7 

Nc**  Turk 

S98 

216 

77 

17 

107 

43 

North  Carolina 

3,3?4 

717 

leo 

275 

660 

357 

935 

Koilh  pakola 

2 

1 

— 

-- 

1 

Ohio 

678 

208 

41 

4S 

113 

64 

157 

0*  lahora 

393 

109 

34 

34 

47 

64 

no 

0re9<*n 

17 

4 

•-  ■ 

3 

6 

2 

2 

Nennsjlvarla 

4DA 

137 

31 

17 

70 

49 

104 

R/iode  Island 

1? 

1 

-- 

.. 

3 

6 

South  Carol Ina 

2,649 

S26 

137 

350 

716 

262 

873 

South  D-skota 

8 

3 

1 

4 

Tennessee 

1,318 

370 

6S 

ISO 

182 

165 

3B6 

Tetas 

2.78S 

796 

264 

160 

354 

413 

798 

Utah 

3 

— 

1 

— 

-- 

2 

Venront 

1 

^ _ 

1 

Virginia 

2, ns 

S93 

IS6 

105 

354 

29? 

63] 

Wishtnoton 

S2 

17 

8 

1 

11 

2 

u 

West  Tif'ilnia 

H2 

40 

e 

9 

13 

26 

41 

Ntsconsin 

60 

26 

1 

6 

10 

2 

16 

V/9n1o9 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Source:  Derived  from 

tal)u1ations 

bv  MARDAC.  ■ --signify  no 

cases  reported. 
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Table  b.l7 


Ilicjh-Scbool  Seniors  Tested  with  A5VAR  (Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery):  Numerical  Distribution  by  Tuture  Plans,  State,  Race,  and  Sex 

(School  Year  1974-19/b) 


Race; 


Caucasian  and 


OLlier  {'^  Non-DlacI;) 


Sex:  Female 


Nc“npr(cal 

Distribution  by  1 

’ uturf 

Plans 

iuu 

1ot<1  1 

1 4-Tf8''S  I 

of  College  1 

2-Yiars 
Of  Col U 

i Vocatl>/''a! 
f or  Tfcnntcal 

i 

j 

military  I 

J 

1 undecided 

: Tot«t 

221.757 

57.906 

27.397 

13.560 

8,5C8 

36,755 

67,591 

9.263 

3.019 

679 

492 

169 

2,015 

2.709 

377 

190 

31 

17 

20 

46 

133 

2.256 

650 

456 

104 

139 

263 

636 

4.523 

1,4:5 

32/ 

350 

74 

794 

1.573 

Ctllfornli 

n.B39 

3.537 

3,072 

390 

663 

1,160 

3.076 

Colorado 

1.665 

562 

218 

85 

64 

304 

633 

Consccllcwl 

2.416 

691 

375 

92 

171 

345 

742 

Otla-are 

576 

116 

85 

32 

30 

132 

isi 

D'slrlcl  of  CoV-^-tfa 

40 

24 

2 

.. 

5 

2 

7 

f lortdi 

(.531 

2.154 

1,207 

204 

356 

772 

1,838 

tforgla 

2.449 

2,351 

748 

750 

138 

1.191 

2.2C8 

1.151 

516 

210 

25 

62 

63 

275 

IdiSo 

1.513 

394 

267 

162 

56 

166 

468 

n 1 ii)oi ) 

6.312 

2.364 

1,271 

325 

304 

1.620 

2.4/3 

Indiana 

5.922 

1,621 

4D8 

332 

199 

1,164 

2,116 

lova 

2,0-»9 

50? 

168 

301 

144 

2SS 

6?9 

Kansas 

2,236 

761 

15? 

160 

71 

311 

7€1 

K«r.lycVy 

6,715 

1.766 

704 

348 

147 

1,349 

2.401 

Louisiana 

5.4v? 

2,0' 3 

414 

382 

no 

1,040 

1.459 

Min* 

1,236 

29; 

165 

62 

SO 

2d5 

400 

Karyla^d 

2.418 

fO) 

258 

37 

118 

469 

713 

»'J5S4chv.setts 

3,501 

i,?>:s 

566 

99 

173 

452 

SJ6 

McM^an 

6,750 

1.791 

9/6 

164 

363 

1,055 

2.421 

Mlnr.csota 

2,791 

504 

217 

612 

171 

303 

9i0 

Mississippi 

5.367 

2.073 

S09 

129 

98 

701 

1.407 

3.9^2 

2,455 

744 

351 

224 

Kf.int*'-d 

1,696 

2,567 

536 

161 

2j5 

99 

148 

547 

KcBrhSka 

630 

259 

330 

76 

Mnvada 

4B1 

15] 

€3 

25 

26 

New  KampsMrc 

1,045 

293 

134 

69 

71 

124 

334 

New  Jersey 

3,366 

1,301 

373 

166 

160 

457 

N<v  MkUo 

2.965 

1,034 

259 

239 

153 

3C7 

Nrw  Ibrk 

4,333 

1.145 

765 

97 

407 

N. rth  Carolina 

6. 117 

2,553 

909 

1,103 

214 

North  ['aSota 

1,P17 

490 

2»4 

97 

35 

179 

722 

DMo 

'8.190 

1,902 

717 

498 

377 

1,759 

Ok1e1>0<r4 

6.143 

2.C6) 

725 

262 

105 

lioei 

Orr-Qnn 

1,679 

596 

2e9 

75 

HO 

217 

Pennsylvania 

12.6/4 

3.43d 

1,5?6 

453 

670 

2,624 

Nliodc  Isli'id 

771 

253 

159 

9 

9 

134 

2C7 

South  Cerollra 

3,519 

1,271 

310 

499 

91 

South  Cjkota 

:.5i« 

677 

203 

297 

100 

267 

If nnessee 

9,223 

2,878 

737 

690 

176 

1,6  79 

lecas 

19,340 

6,774 

2.498 

:i2 

460 

3,4t3 

5H13 

Utah 

791 

2J3 

152 

64 

21 

131 

190 

Vtntcnt 

423 

81 

4? 

11 

53 

66 

170 

Virginia 

6.045 

2,nw 

ei4 

20? 

16? 

l.3iS 

k‘«sMf.<)toft 

4.C7C 

l.C.6 

6'  1 

331 

26? 

427 

1.3 

Vest  Virginia 

1.557 

94 

359 

154 

103 

819 

l.l'C 

WiscoT  sin 

5,025 

1,253 

165 

667 

2V6 

726 

1,(98 

kyomln} 

592 

193 

127 

22 

21 

(0 

169 

Source:  Derived  from  tabulations  by  I1ARDAC.  --signify  no  cases  reported. 
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Table 


18 


Hinb-School 
Battery)  : 


Ser\i  orr. 
Numerical 


Tested  v.'i  th  ASVAB  (Armed  Servi 
Distribution  by  luture  I’lans, 


ces  Vocational 
State,  Race, 


Apti tude 
and  Sex 


(School  Year  1974-1975) 


Race;  Black 


Sex:  Female 


SUtt 

• 

Numerical  Distribution  by  futu 

re  Plans 

Total 

4- Years 
of  College 

2-Years  1 

of  College  j 

Vocstional 
or  Technical 

1 KllUary 

i 

j Work  j 

1 Undecided 

UMtfd  Statfs:  Total 

<0.584 

12,387 

4,691 

3,416 

4,057 

4.E16 

11,217 

Alaba*na 

4.6C2 

1,347 

448 

485 

471 

637 

1,294 

Alaska 

e 

2 

.. 

1 

I 

2 

Arizona 

so 

19 

9 

8 

2 

Arkansas 

1.383 

386 

99 

170 

109 

191 

433 

Call fornfa 

E36 

327 

189 

32 

93 

41 

154 

Colorado 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Connecticut 

26S 

81 

39 

6 

41 

32 

84 

Cclaviar« 

114 

25 

17 

5 

28 

16 

23 

District  of  ColurMa 

76 

16 

6 

4 

5 

16 

29 

Florida 

2,462 

786 

390 

148 

330 

211 

597 

Cforgla 

3,694 

9C6 

329 

720 

356 

411 

1,112 

Hawal 1 

12 

7 

1 

1 

3 

Idaho 

2 

2 

Illinois 

i,no 

499 

137 

6' 

:oi 

218 

Indiana 

202 

64 

22 

6 

31 

23 

57 

Icn<a 

21 

10 

2 

3 

6 

ILansas 

68 

23 

8 

5 

4 

8 

20 

A<*>tucky 

414 

91 

$9 

31 

27 

56 

147 

Lobls1a'‘a 

3,427 

1,321 

275 

230 

262 

359 

880 

Kalne 

5 

1 

Z 

-* 

— 

2 

Maryland 

786 

203 

94 

22 

72 

210 

IBS 

Massachusetts 

140 

4S 

17 

2 

14 

18 

41 

M1cMs«n 

636 

2C9 

103 

21 

52 

51 

MO 

Mln-'C  ;r?a 

17 

7 

2 

3 

-- 

5 

Mississippi 

3.854 

1,291 

473 

143 

351 

481 

i.ns 

Missouri 

641 

181 

58 

38 

51 

89 

124 

Montana 

1 

-- 

.. 

1 

Nebraska 

6 

4 

Z 

1 

1 

__ 

N(  /ada 

27 

9 

4 

2 

3 

4 

s 

Nc«  HaiTvShlre 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

New  Jersey 

636 

203 

67 

28 

79 

41 

118 

Hew  Mcilco 

64 

20 

4 

4 

4 

7 

15 

New  tork 

319 

118 

50 

6 

63 

22 

60 

North  Carol 

3,387 

811 

350 

342 

4C'0 

411 

1,073 

North  Dakota 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Ot.lo 

637 

187 

87 

44 

60 

67 

172 

Cklahoina 

373 

100 

49 

27 

29 

50 

UP 

Oregon 

7 

4 

— 

.. 

2 

1 

f'enr'ylvinla 

371 

109 

41 

8 

80 

49 

84 

lUr  • Island 

6 

— 

— 

-- 

6 

— 

2 

South  Carol Ina 

2,781 

670 

268 

36C 

308 

225 

936 

South  Dakota 

>. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. _ 

Tennessee 

1,480 

442 

160 

162 

129 

164 

473 

Te^as 

2,813 

884 

438 

157 

166 

385' 

780 

Utah 

5 

2 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

Vermof\l 

.. 

.. 

Vinjlnf  a 

2,516 

776 

368 

129 

190 

373 

673 

Mashingtor 

26 

8 

3 

1 

4 

1 

11 

M'St  Vlrgl*  fa 

148 

42 

IB 

1 

11 

26 

50 

W1scor-s1n 

28 

14 

2 

2 

1 

— 

9 

Uyorrlng 

1 

1 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Source;  Derived  from  tabulations  by  MARDAC.  — signify  no  cases  reported. 
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6.  RESULTS  AND  IKPLICATIOUS 


The  present  evaluation  of  Army  representation  involved  the  con- 
struction and  consolidation  of  an  expansive  information  base  from  exist- 
ing sources.  A comprehensive  portrayal  of  Amy  entrants  in  the  volunteer 
envi ronment* has  emerged  from  statistical  analyses  of  this  data.  The 
follovnng  discussion  further  synthesizes  analytical  results  into  an 
overall  assessment  of  volunteer  accessions  (Section  6.1)  and  highlights 
major  conclusions  regarding  the  convergenco/di vergence  of  Army  entrants. 

Tv/o  general  observations  vdiidi  have  emanated  from  the  present  research 
concern  the  inherent  problems  encountered  in  policy-directed  evaluations 
of  representation  and  the  interrelation  of  conflicting  policy  objectives. 
These  issues  are  explored  (Section  6.2)  and  then  related  to 
alternate  approaches  for  continued  research  (Section  6.3). 

6.1  Overview  of  Volunteer  Accessions 

Statistically,  the  Army  never  achieved  proportional  representation 
under  the  draft--with  the  possible  exception  of  geographical  represen- 
tation, which  was  controlled  by  Selective  Service  district  quotas.  During 
the  closing  months  of  World  War  II  the  military  approached  "representation" 
of  the  age-eligible  civilian  population.  Yet,  even  durinn  this  period  of 
massive  conscription,  one  in  every  four  young  adult  males  (19-25  years) 
was  either  disqualified  or  excused  from  service.  An  ari’ay  of  draft  defer- 
ments, disqualifications,  unrepresentative  manpower  quotas,  and  discrim- 
inatory practices  has  over  the  years  limited  the  representational  nature 
of  Army  memberstiip  (Section  1.1). 

Verfeat  rcprcr~cntaiion  under  the  al  1 - vol unteer  format  is  an 
unrealistic  concept  (Section  1.3)  which,  from  the  persiicctive  of  orja'i- 
i-Mtioml  poalr. , is  probal'ly  not  advantaijeous  (Section  1.2).  By  defining 
the  basic  national  policy  objectives  of  military  effectiveness,  social 
equity,  and  political  1 egi timacy--and  correlating  the  scope  of  represen- 
tational concerns  with  these  policy  guidcl  ines--hoie;.7;!  of  approx  ir-.atc 
repreocr.lation  can  be  established  as  the  best  standard  of  comparison 
(Section  2). 
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Usiny  the  conccplual  model  developed  in  Section  2 as  a framev/ork 
for  analysis,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  generally,  Amrj  criircmtr,  are 
not  exceptionally  dive rgcyit  from  th^ar  civilian  counteniavts . Where 
divergence  (i.e.,  by  separate  characteristics  and  subgroups)  does  ex- 
tend beyond  the  zone  of  approximate  representation,  the  Army  still 
maintains  a balance,  of  national  policy  cbjrciivcc.  That  is,  by  prevent 
definitions  of  effectiveness,  equity,  and  legitimacy,  the  represen- 
tational characteristics  of  Army  accessions  are  not  a cause  for  concern 

It  should  bo  noted  that  changes  in  national  priorities--and  conse- 
quent changes  in  the  expressions  and  interpretations  of  national  needs- 
alter  the  hounds  of  approxinate  revrcscntatioyi.  For  example,  although 
the  benefits  of  military  service  (i.e.,  social  mobility,  education, 
training,  etc.)  vjhich  racial  minorities  now  receive  counteract  certain 
equity  requirements,  present  levels  of  minority  overrepresentation 
during  a time  of  war  could  not  be  so  justified  on  the  basis  of  similar 
criteria.  Assessments  of  Amiy  representation  are  dependent  not  only 
on  the  manner  in  which  "representation”  is  delimited  and  statistically 
calculated,  but  also  on  contemryorary  definitions  of  national  policy 
objecti ves--whi ch , in  turn,  are  influenced  by  the  social  and  political 
forces  of  the  immediate  environment.  While  the  present  study  purports 
to  find  a reasonable  balance  of  civilian  representation  in  the  Army, 
this  conclusion  is  based  on  interpretations  of  current  requirements 
for  proportional  representation. 

In  summary,  extant  data  reveal  the  following  infonaation  on  the 
representational  characteristics  of  Army  entrants; 

Quality  There  is  a strong  tendency  for  Army  entrants  to  be  underrepre 
sentative  in  the  above-average  and  l;elow-average  categories  of  intelli- 
gence. However,  Army  entrants  are  also  very  overrepresentative  in  the 
average  levels  of  intelligence  (Figure  3.22;  Figure  3.2;  Figure  3.3). 
Trend  data  verify  that  a "tightening  effect"  on  mental  aptitude  is 


occurrinn  in  the  middio  ranqo<^:  that  is,  pcrconta<jc-s  of  entrants  in  the 

abovG-avera^e  and  belov/-dveraqc!  qroups  have  decreased--vjhi le  the  percen- 
tage of  Group  III  enlistees  has  increased  considerably. 

High  school  graduates  are  overrepresented  in  every  age-cato(|ory 
among  newly  enlisted  accessions  (Table  3,7;  Figure  3.17)--and  trend  data 
show  that  increased  numbers  of  high  scliool  graduates  arc  enlisting, 
while  non-high  school  graduate  accessions  are  decreasing  in  similar  pro- 
portion (Table  3.8).  There  has  been  a decrease  in  the  number  of  college- 
trained  accessions  since  the  termination  of  the  draft--and  representation 
of  individuals  with  some  college  training  appears  to  have  stabilized 
at  a level  below  that  of  the  age-similar  civilian  population  (Table  3.7). 
Enlisted  accessions  also  compare  more  "favorahly"--where  "favorably"  eaual 
either  representation  or  overrepresentation  of  high  sdiool  graduates 
and  above--with  the  age-similar  civilian  labor  force. 

Haan  Blacks  continue  to  be  overrepresented,  regardless  of  the  civilian 
standard  used  for  comparison.  "Other"  races  are  also  disoroportionately 
represented  in  the  Army.  However,  differences  in  racial  proportions  are 
influenced  by  the  selection  and  aggregation  of  g*"oups.  There  is  a trend 
toward  increased  representation  of  racial  minorities  (Table  3.3), 
though  intra-group  statistical  comparisons  continue  to  highlight  sub- 
stantial divergence  (Figure  3.19). 

Soaiop.cionomi F.tatv:-  Individuals  from  the  lower  economic  strata  are 
overrepresented  and  individuals  from  the  higher  economic  strata  are  under- 
represented  in  the  Army--but  in  neither  case  are  differences  inordinately 
large  (Table  3.10;  Figure  3.20;  Figure  3.8;  Figure  3.15).  NLS  data  on 
composite  measures  oF  socioeconomic  status  also  indicate  that  greatest 
divergence  occurs  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  scale  (Figure  3.5).  The 
bulk  of  accessions  come  from  the  middle-incoi.ie  strata  of  society--whero 
the  Army  appears  very  siiailar  to  tfie  civilian  standard  (Figure  3.20).  A 
comparison  of  accession  data  over  time  shows  a trend  toward  increased 
representation  at  the  extreme  ends  of  economic  status--i .e. , a decrease 


in  tlie  ropre^enti. cion  of  enlistees  from  families  vnth  incomes  of  under 
$10,000  and  a sizeatile  increase  in  accessions  from  families  v/ith  incomes 
of  $lb,000  and  above  (Table  3.11;  figure  3.20). 

A comparison  of  the  marital  status  of  enlisted  personnel  v/ith  that 
of  aqe-simiiar  civilians  indicates  substantial  divergence  at  the  entry 
level  (Table  3.0).  Newly  enlisted  accessions  are  conspicuously  over- 
representative  of  married  personnel. 

NLS  data  also  show  significant  differences  in  "father's  occupation" 
among  civilian  and  Army  groups.  The  greatest  discrepancies  occur  in  the 
overrepresentation  of  military  occupations,  followed  by  the  underrepre- 
sentation of  Professional/Managerial/Technical  occupations  (Figure  3.7). 

Ragio^.  Army  accessions  continue  to  be  over-representative  of  the  South 
and  underrepresentative  of  the  North  (I able  3.13;  Figure  3.6;  Figure  3.21). 
However,  percentages  of  new  enlistees  correspond  well  to  percentages  of 
the  youth  population  in  each  state  (Table  3.12).  Regional  representa- 
tion also  appears  to  be  improving  (Table  3.13)  — though  large  cities 
are  underrepresented  and  rural  areas  are  overrepresented. 

Atti . udar  MLS  Army  entrants  (1)  profess  greater  acceptance  of  community 
standards  and  political  processes  than  their  civilian  peers  (Table  ^*.1; 
Table  4.3;  Table  4.6;  Table  4.8;  Table  4.9);  (2)  exhibit  comparati vely 
high  levels  of  participation  in  community-related  affairs  and  political 
activities  (Table  4.1;  Table  4.G;  Table  4.9);  (3)  sho'w  a lower  composite 
measure  of  self-esteem  during  high  school,  but  increase  after  2'?  years 
to  levels  even  higher  than  civilian  counterparts  (Ficiure  3.14;  Table 
^•7);  (4)  profess  a lower  sense  of  control  over  their  environment  but 
express  increased  control  over  time--at  a rate  conspicuously  greater 
than  non-entrants  (Table  4.7);  (G)  show  greater  orientation  toward 
environmental  values  (Table  4.8);  (6)  expi'ess  a much  greater  change  of 
attitudes  over  the  2'^  year  period  following  graduation  than  their  peers 
(Table  4.7;  Figure  4.7;  Figure  4.8;  Figure  4.9;  Table  4.10;  Table  4.11; 
Table  4.12);  (7)  express  an  overall  higher  regard  for  the  well-being 
of  personal  and  community  life  (Figure  3.10;  Figure  3.11;  Figure  3.12; 


Figure  4.1;  Figure  4.3;  Figure  4.4;  Figure  4.5;  Figure  4.6;  Table  4.8); 
(8)  appear  to  be  more  achievement-oriented  (Figure  3.10;  Figure  3.11; 
Figure  3.12;  Table  4.10);  and  (9)  evidence  a somewhat  lov/er  homogeneity 
of  thought  than  their  civilian  counterparts  (Table  4.1;  Table  4.2; 

Table  4.3;  Table  4.4;  Table  4.5;  Table  4.6). 

6.2  The  Dynamics  of  Representation 

The  data  of  this  evaluation  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  All- 
Volunteer  system  somehow  favors  the  enlistment  of  "average"  young  men  and 
women — that  is,  those  individuals  from  the  middle-ranges  of  socioeconomic 
achievement,  those  from  the  rural  "heartlands"  of  America,  those  whose 
fathers  are  employed  in  "average"  working-c^ass  jobs,  and  those  who  ap- 
pear to  possess  attitudes  and  feelings  which  are  sometimes  categorized 
as  "middle-American."  The  corollary  to  this  observation  might  be  that 
the  system  also  somehow  acts  in  opposition  to  the  enlistment  of  indivi- 
duals at  the  extreme  ends  of  representational  scales— that  is,  those  v/ho 
are  either  rich  or  poor,  those  who  are  above  or  below  average  intelli- 
gence, those  who  never  finish  high  school  or  those  who  finish  college, 
those  v/hose  fathers  are  unemployable  or  those  whose  fathers  are  company 
executives,  and  so  forth.  It  may  also  be  that  any  volunteer  system 
will  favor  the  enlistment  of  some--and  counteract  the  enlistment 
of  others  — at  all  times  and  under  all  aircicr.stanaes. 

Patterns  of  Army  representation  may  be  cccpeoted  to  change  over  time-' 
if  only  for  the  fact  that  the  manpower  procurement  "system"  is  not 
al'<ays  in  balance  with  the  environment,  and,  consequently,  not  always 
enhancing  the  enlistment  of  any  particular  segment  of  society.  The 
results  of  this  evaluation,  for  example,  show  that  very  noticeable 
differences  do  exist  am.otig  Army  entrants  from  the  same  high  school 
■.idudtino  class,  based  on  their  time-of-entry  into  the  Army;  also,  that 
rt  rns  of  enlistment  have  changed  for  practically  all  demographic 
• — whether  the  result  of  natural  "free-flow"  changes  in  Army 
' Defense  recruitment  policy--in  favor  of  increased  convergence 


with  civilian  society. 

When  "representation"  is  extended  to  include  attitudes,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  some  comparison  measures  may  even  be  expected  to  change 
independent  of  the  system  or  any  controls  which  may  be  imposed  to  "insure" 
the  achievement  of  national  policy  objectives.  Attitude  changes  appear 
to  occur  in  a conspicuously  greater  degree  among  Army  entrants  than 
among  non-entrancs.  These  changes,  attributable  to  a complex  of  reasons, 
cannot  be  regulated  by  procurement  policy  and/or  planning  based  on 
representational  goals. 

Policy  which  is  actually  directed  toward  the  recruitment  of  some 
proportional  configuration  of  the  civilian  population  must  also  take 
into  account  the  interrelation  of  representational  measures.  For  example, 
policy  aimed  at  achieving  educational  or  regional  representation  may 
counteract  the  achievement  of  racial /ethnic  or  socioeconomic  represcntatio 
and  vice-versa.  The  interraction  of  representational  features  will 
oppose  policy  which  does  not  compensate  for  these  trade-offs  of  popula- 
tion characteristics.  In  addition,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
those  changes  in  Army  representation  which  occur  as  a result  of  re- 
enlistment or  voluntary  exit — with  the  understanding  that  those  who  re- 
main in  the  Army  may  become  so  divergent  from  civilian  society  as  to 
require  the  recruitment  (e.g.,  "affirmative  action")  of  an  opposite 
but  equally  divergent  configuration  of  enlistees. 

An  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  representation  is  critical  to 
long-range  planning  for  the  achievement  of  Army  representation.  To  tlie 
extent  that  exogenous  factors  may  at  some  time  require  the  partial 
abandonment  of  "free-flow"  policy,  any  program  designed  to  attract  the 
voluntary  enlistment  of  a targeted  segment  of  society  must  also  take 
into  account  the  full  effect  of  tliat  program  on  the  total  system. 

6.3  Implications  for  Research 

An  analytical  methodology  which  appears  particularly  suited  for 
use  in  gaining  insights  into  the  relationship  between  structure  and 
behavior  is  System  Dynamics  (cf.  Forester,  1968).  This  methodology  has 
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a theoretical  base  in  cybernetics  and  control  theory,  and  uses  the 
"feedback  loop"--i ,e. . .a  closed  path  connecting  in  sequence  a deci- 
sion that  controls  action,  the  state  of  the  system,  and  information 
about  the  state  of  the  system;  with  the  latter  returning  to  the  decision- 
making point"  (Forester,  1968,  p.8)--as  the  principal  element  in  its 
model-building  efforts. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  in  proceeding  from  implicit  structures 
(i.e.,  conacptual  models  of  representation)  to  their  explicit  counterparts. 
An  explicit  model  of  the  behavior  of  the  system  (1)  increases  communica- 
bility, (2)  bares  underlying  assumptions  of  the  representational  behavior 
of  the  system  for  policy  evaluation  and  (3)  exposes  the  representational 
consequences  which  implementation  of  a given  policy  alternative  might 
bring  about.  System  Dynamics  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  an  explicit  model  of  the  feedback  structure  inherent  in  the  system. 

The  structure  is  subsequently  translated  into  computer  code  (DYNAMO) 
which  allows  the  structure  to  be  tested--for  example,  by  comparing 
model-generated  behavior  '.n'th  that  produced  by  the  real  system. 

A model  capable  of  replicating  the  essential  behavioral  character- 
istics of  the  system  will  help  to  obviate  the  underlying  reasons  for 
changes  in  the  patterns  of  Army  representation  over  time.  Management 
will  then  be  able  to  test  various  policies  (using  the  simulation  model) 
in  order  to  determine  which  policies--among  the  available  alternatives 
and  within  the  guidelines  of  national  object! ves--are  most  likely  to 
correct  undesirable  tendencies  toward  disproportionate  representation. 

The  development  of  a dynamic  mathematical  model  of  Army  represen- 
tation is,  however,  an  analytical  goal  which  appears  to  be  far-removed 
from  immediate  research  needs.  The  present  evaluation  of  Army  represen- 
tation established  a set  of  criteria  by  which  representational  measures 
could  be  judged.  The  most  basic  flaw  in  this  approach  is  the  fact  that 
no  clcav  coiir.rrir.uc  of  national  policy  objectives  now  exists.  The  con- 
clusions of  this  study  are  based  on  i nterpretat ions  of  written  expressions 
regarding  the  requirements  of  Army  representati on--and  are  themselves, 
therefore,  only  reinterpretations  of  available  evidence. 


The  objectives  of  representation  must  be  better  defined.  This  is 
contingent  upon  some  type  of  consensus  concerning  "acceptable"  levels 
of  representation.  In  addition  to  providing  an  objective  function  for 
long-range  planning,  a "consensus"  of  representational  goals  would 
facilitate  Iho  development  of  "acceptable"  methods  for  analysis  of  Army 
representation--that  is,  a set  of  standards  to  delimit  comparison 
groups  (e.g..  Army  vs.  total  civilian  population  and/or  the  civilian 
working  force)  and  levels  of  eggregation. 

An  approach  which  has  proved  effective  in  developing  collective 
opinion  on  issues  of  national  import  is  the  curnpoo-iwi.  This  would 
involve  the  formal  convening  of  recognized  spokesmen  from  various  sectors 
of  society--i ,e. , political,  bureaucratic,  academic,  etc.  — in  order  to 
unfold  the  issues  of  Army  representation  and  cultivate  a unified  under- 
standing of  national  needs.  A related  method  for  organizing  collective 
thought  is  the  Delphi  technique--broadly  defined  as  "a  method  for 
structuring  a group  communication  process  so  that  the  process  is  effec- 
tive in  allowing  a group  of  individuals,  as  a whole,  to  deal  with  a 
complex  problem"  involving  (1)  feedback  of  individual  contributions  of 
information  and  knowledge,  (2)  some  assessment  of  the  group  judgment 
or  view,  (3)  some  opportunity  for  individuals  to  revise  views,  and 
(4)  a degree  of  anonymity  for  individual  response  (tinstone  and 
Turoff,  eds.,  1975,  p.3). 

Once  Army  "represr-ntation"  is  better  defined  and  the  dynamics  of 
the  system  exposed,  policy-directed  research  of  representation  may  be 
developed  in  several  new  areas.  The  present  evaluation  provides 
insight  into  the  possible  directions  such  researcii  might  take.  In 
addition  to  the  above  recommendations,  future  analyses  should  concentrate 
on  the  following  issues  of  Army  representation: 


\ 
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Attitudes  The  attitudes  of  Army  entrants  should  be  furtlier  explored 
and  compared  with  civilian  attitudes.  Special  attention  should  bo 
placed  on  tlio  study  of  attitude  changes  among  Army  and  civilian 
comparison  groups--and  the  differences  in  attitudes  at  time-of-entry 
and  rate-of-change  between  various  Army  cohorts.  This  research  would 
necessitate  the  development  of  a longitudinal  survey. 

Consequences  Examine  the  consequences  of  representation.  The  basic 
reason  for  examining  Army  representation  concerns  the  perceived  effects 
of  various  configurations  of  Army  membership  on  effectiveness,  equity, 
and  legitimacy.  Many  assumptions  regarding  the  impact  of  representational 
levels  on  tiie  military  and  society  are  not  supported'by  empirical  evidence. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  (i)  further  examine  the  consequences  of  various 
types  and  levels  of  representation--especial ly  in  the  area  of  military 
effectiveness,  where  disagreement  is  strong  and  evidence  is  inconclusive; 
(2)  further  develop  the  interrelation  of  consequences  with  policy 
objecli ves--and  evaluate  the  trade-offs  wh^'ch  occur  as  a result  of 
conflicting  policy  objectives  (e.g.,  military  effectiveness  vs.  the 
social  opportunities  of  Army  service);  and  (3)  evaluate,  from  the 
above  data,  the  marginal  utility  of  achieving  increased  "representation"-- 
including  the  social  consequences  of  restrictions  on  "free-flow" 
enlistment  policy. 

New  Areas  Expand  current  areas  of  study.  An  examination  of  the 
consequences  of  demographic  and  attitudinal  representation  requires  that 
certain  new  areas  be  expl ored--areas  which  may  themselves  be  compared 
between  Army  and  civilian  groups,  and  then  correlated  with  demograpliic 
characteristics  and/or  organizational  influences.  New  areas  may 
include:  (1)  perceptions  regarding  the  "Quality  of  Life;"  (2)  political 

inclinations;  (3)  values  and  value  systems;  (A)  antisocial  behavior; 

(5)  more  detailed  study  of  job  satisfaction,  self-esteem,  locus  of 
control,  and  orientation  toward  environmental  values;  and  so  forth. 
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ASVAB  Continue  to  evaluate  the  utility  of  the  ASVAB  data  base  with 
respect  to  (1)  possible  future  use  as  a representative  sample  of  the 
age-eligible,  military-available  mobilization  population,  and 
(2)  possible  future  use  as  an  information  base  on  the  military-defined 
quality  of  the  general  age-eligible  population  and  its  relation  to 
demographic  variables.  Continued  evaluation  should  also  seek  to  develop 
procedures  (statistical  and/or  actual  administrative)  whereby  the 
utility  of  ASVAB  data  may  be  enhanced.  In  regard  to  quality  measurement, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  new  aptitude 
measures  of  representation  (e.g.,  vocational,  mechanical,  etc.)  which 
are  particularly  useful  to  the  Army. 

Continuing  Evaluation  Continue  to  monitor,  on  a yearly  basis, 
patterns  of  Army  representation.  The  present  evaluation  has  shown  that 
Army  representation  is  dynamic  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  exogenous 
factors.  Further,  changes  in  national  posture  affect  the  expressions  and 
interpretations  of  national  needs--and  consequently  modify  the  bounds  of 
approximate  representation.  A continuing  evaluation  of  Army  representa- 
tion which  relates  measures  of  representation  to  national  policy  objec- 
tives would  benefit  the  planning  and  management  of  ci vi 1 i an-mi 1 i tary 
convergence. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Data  Sources 

Several  data  sources  were  used  in  this  study  of  Army  representa- 
tion. Primary  sources  included  the  Army  Quarterly  Survey,  Current 
Population  Reports  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972,  the  Gilbert  Youth 
Survey  - USAREC  tape  merge,  and  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  (ASVAB).  In  addition,  the  1972-73  Quality  of  Employment 
Survey,  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  (Ohio  State  University),  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  in-service  personnel  survey  files  (I-^ARDAC 
Survey  Data  Bank)  were  explored  for  possible  future  relevance  to 
studies  of  Army  representation. 

The  following  is  a capsule  description  of  the  primary  data  sources 
used  in  this  analysis  and  a statement  on  the  results  of  the  data  search. 

The  national  Longitudinal  Studu  - In  the  spring  of  1972,  the  original 
Base  Year  NLS  Questionnaire  was  given  to  18,143  high  school  seniors 
throughout  the  U.S.  It  had  been  under  planning  since  1969  by  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  (NCES)  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  sample  was  designed  to  provide  a stratified  random  cross- 
section  of  the  entire  high  school  senior  class  of  1972.  Measurements 
v<ere  taken  from  the  students  and  from  their  schools  as  to  demographics, 
achievements,  attitudes,  and  motivations. 

In  October  of  1973,  ?>b%  of  the  original  respondents  were  recon- 
tacted (as  well  as  some  new  respondents)  and  asked  to  fill  out  a new 
questionnaire  asking  them  about  their  current  activities,  whether  and 
how  their  plans  had  changed,  and  so  forth.  In  the  fall  of  1974,  a 
Second  Follov/-Up  survey  was  administered,  also  with  a response  rate  of 
approximately  86''.'. 


The  treatment  of  activities  and  plans  in  the  base-year  and  follow- 
up operations  facilitated  the  construction  of  the  four  groups  compared 
in  this  analysis:  i.e,,  "never,"  "in  and  out,"  2 yrs.  or  less  "(or 

"late  arrivals")  and  "more  than  2 yrs."  An  explanation  of  the  time 
periods  for  those  groups  is  presented  in  Section  3,2  of  the  report. 

Other  measures  were  derived  in  the  Following  manner: 

Racc-Ethniaiiij  v;as  determined  by  the  subject's  reponse  to 
to  the  question,  "How  do  you  describe  yourself?"  The  category 
"other"  includes  American  Indian,  Mexican-Ai^erican  or  Chicano, 
Puerto  Rican,  other  Latin  American  origins.  Oriental  and  Asian- 
American. 

Socioeconomic  Status,  computed  by  Research  Triangle 
Institute  (RTI)  (Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.),  is  a composite 
of  five  components:  father's  occupation,  parents'  inccine, 

father's  education,  mother's  education,  and  household  items. 

Each  component  variable  was  standardized  and  given  equal  weight 
in  calculating  the  composite.  The  terms  high,  medium,  and  low 
SES  refer  to  subjects  in  the  upper,  middle  two, and  lower 
quartiles,  respectively,  of  the  composite  score  frequency 
distribution. 

Aptitude  was  determined  (by  RTI)  from  the  composite  value 
of  a series  of  tests  designed  by  Educational  Testing  Service 
(Princeton,  N.J.).  Four  test  areas  were  included:  vocabulary, 

reading,  letter  groups,  and  mathematics.  The  mean  of  the  four 
standardized  scores  served  as  a general  index.  The  terms  high, 
medium,  and  low  refer  to  subjects  in  the  upper,  middle  two, 
and  lower  quartiles,  respectively. 

Regions  were  divided  according  to  the  four  Bureau  of  the 
Census  aggregations  as  follows: 

Northeast  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania). 

North  Central  ( Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas). 
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South  (Doliiware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas). 

West  ( Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Alaska, 
and  Hawai i ) . . 

Literacy  Level  was  developed  in  response  to  a request  from 
ARI . This  index  is  a composite  of  three  tests  from  the  NLS; 
Vocabulary  (V),  Spatial  (S),  and  Reading  (R).  The  formula  used 
to  compute  the  composite  is:  LITLEV  = V + S + R + 13.  The 
factor  of  13  v/as  included  to  insure  a positive  value,  since  V, 

S,  and  R could  assume  negative  values. 

Scaled  Itcma  in  the  "snov/flake"  presentations  of  Section 
were  ordered  in  the  following  manner:  In  questions  giving  the 

choices  (1)  Not  Important,  (2)  Somewhat  Important,  and  (3)  Very 
Important,  the  group  of  people  examined  is  those  who  answered 
(3).  On  questions  whose  choices  were  (1)  Agree  Strongly,  (2) 
Agree,  (3)  Disagree,  (4)  Disagree  Strongly,  and  (5)  No  Opinion, 
the  people  who  answered  (1)  and  (2)  were  combined  as  v;ere  those 
who  answered  (3)  and  (4).  The  (5)  ansv/ers  were  eliminated.  On 
questions  containing  (1)  Very  Satisfied,  (2)  Satisfied,  (3) 
Dissatisfied,  (4)  Very  Dissatisfied,  answers  were  grouped  (1) 
with  (2),  and  (3)  v'ith  (4). 


Gilbert  Youth  Survey  - USAREC  Tape  Merge  - This  merge  was  made  by  the 
Manpower  Research  and  Data  Analysis  Center  (MARDAC)  in  order  to  determine 
the  predictive  validity  and  reliability  of  the  independent  variable 
"enlistment  intent."  Data  wore  combined  from  two  sources  to  accomplish 
this  objective:  (1)  the  May  1974  Gilbert  Youth  Survey  in  which  social 

security  numbers  (SSNs)  were  obtained  and  (2)  USAREC  accession  data 
up  to  and  including  those  enlisting  as  of  Aukc  1975. 
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The  percent  of  the  oricjinal  May  1974  survey  who  gave  SSNs  to  the 
interviewer  was  76",  thus  decreasing  ;,he  sample  size  and  also  creating 
a possible  bias:  (i.e.,  analysis  of  only  those  respondents  providing 
SSNs).  The  age  group  of  the  respondents  was  17  to  29  years  old.  Of  a 
total  of  3610  respondents  providing  SSNs,  201  were  located  on  the 
accession  tapes  as  having  enlisted  in  the  military  service--or  5.6%. 

The  v/eight  used  was  V-2,  the  same  weight  used  by  Gilbert  to  rescale  the 
sample  to  the  total  population.  The  total  number  of  respondents 
entering  the  military  serviae  was  used  in  this  analysis  rather  than 
Army  enlistees,  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  accession  sample.  The 
questions  examined  in  this  analysis  were  drawn  from  the  Gilbert  Survey 
of  Youth,  using  the  non-entry  sample  as  the  civilian  age-similar 
standard  for  comparison. 

November  1975  Army  Quarterly  Survey  - The  Army  Sample  Survey  is  a 
multipurpose  instrument,  administered  worldwide  on  a quarterly  basis. 

The  sample  population  for  the  November  1975  Quarterly  Survey  consisted 
of  a randomly  selected  group  of  officer  and  enlisted  personnel,  both 
male  and  female.  (Only  the  enlisted  personnel  data  were  used  in  this 
report.)  A five-percent  sample  of  the  enlisted  personnel  v;as  chosen 
using  the  terminal  digits  of  their  social  security  numbers.  The  data 
extracted  from  this  survey  have  a reported  reliability  level  between 
95%  ± 6%  and  95%  ± 9%. 

Cencua  Information  v/as  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Series  P-20,  P-25,  and  P-69.  In  addition,  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor--on  educational  statistics 
and  age-similar  labor  force  characteristics,  respectively.  (References 
to  specific  documents  are  contained  in  the  body  of  the  report  and  selec- 
ted bibliography.)  A description  of  the  ASVAB  forms  a part  of  the  report. 
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Notes  on  the  Search  of  Data  Sources  Several  additional  sources  v;ere 
explored  and  found  to  be  inadequate  for  use  in  the  present  analysis. 

The  1972-1973  (Longitudinal)  Quality  of  Employment  Survey  (cf.  Quinn 
and  Shepard,  1974),  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  might 
have  some  future  relevance  to  studies  of  representation  which  concentrate 
on  job  attitudes  and  employee  perceptions  of  the  working  environment. 

Since  the  military  population  cannot  be  identified  within  the  broad 
category  of  "government"  employees,  however,  this  survey  sample  can 
only  be  used  as  a standard  for  comparison  with  some  other  similar 
survey. 

The  National  Longitudinal  Surveys,  administered  by  the  Center  for 
Human  Resource  Research  (1975)  of  the  Ohio  State  University  (also 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor),  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
any  major  relevance  to  studies  of  Army  representation.  This  NLS,  at 
present,  only  covers  the  years  1966-1970  for  boys  and  1968-1971  for 
girls.  (Data  through  1971  for  boys  and  1972  for  girls  are  expected  to 
be  released  during  1976.)  Surveys  conducted  during  years  prior  to 
the  AVF  are  of  limited  value,  since  such  data  are  probably  contaminated 
with  draft-motivated  enlistees.  The  Survey,  as  it  is  currently 
structured,  also  carries  only  military  information  on  individuals  who 
have  been  discharged--since  no  attempt  is  made  to  survey  members  of 
the  sample  during  periods  of  military  service.  It  is  possible,  tlierc- 
fore,  to  identify  only  those  Army  enlistees  who  choose  to  pursue  short- 
term enlistments;  careerists  are  lost  entirely.  Although  there  are 
some  excellent  question  areas  on  the  Survey,  data  which  may  be  relevant 
to  the  study  of  Army  representation  are  limited  in  scope--and  several  years 
from  being  available  to  analysts. 

Department  of  Defense  surveys  arc  probably  better  sources  of  in- 
formation. The  MARDAC  Survey  Data  Dank  (1975),  for  example,  has  at 
this  writing  information  from  the  AFLES  surveys,  tfie  Gilbert  Youth 
Surveys,  Youth  Tracking  Surveys,  DoD  Personnel  Surveys,  Voting  Surveys, 
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Druq  Use  Surveys,  and  28  Army  Sample  Surveys  of  Military  Personnel 
from  February  1973  throuqh  November  1975.  These  surveys  are  a 
valuable  source  of  information  in  their  own  right--and  could  be 
especially  useful  in  studies  of.  Army  representation  when  similar  in- 
formation is  available  on  civilian-administered  surveys  (for  purposes 
of  comparison)  and/or  when  merges  are  possible  througti  the  use  of 
SSNs  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Gilbert  Youth  Survey-USAREC  tape  merge). 

A telephone  survey  of  major  data  archives  in  the  United  States  indi- 
cates that  related  surveys  are  available  for  comparison  with  DoD  in- 
Service  data,  and  that  matches  (under  Privacy  Act  guidelines)  are 
possible  in  some  instances. 
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Tabju  li.l 

NLS  PEKCICNTACK  DTSTRl  HUT  IONS  I5Y  CHARACTI' K I STIC : RNTI-RI'D  AR:T>'  VS.  DTD 


Chnractcrls.t  Ic 

Responses 

Did  Not  Enter 

Did  F.iU 

Lltrtacy  Lcvi) 

Low 

32.2 

40.7 

Medium 

2^1.5 

26.3 

lllBh  , 

43.3 

33.0 

Apt  1 1 ude 

Low 

26.1 

35.4 

Modi  uin 

45.8 

44.5 

High 

26.0 

20.1 

Race 

Will  tc 

85.1 

75.6 

Black 

9.0 

18.0 

Other 

5.9 

6.4 

Socio-Economic  Status 

Low 

25.1 

40.0 

Modi ura 

49.8 

41.2 

High 

25.0 

18.9 

Region 

North  East 

25.2 

15.7 

North  Central 

30.6 

29.9 

South 

26.7 

33.7 

West 

17.5 

20.7 

Father’s  Occupation 

Professional , Manager 1 al , 
Technical 

38.0 

29.2 

Clerical , Sal es 

6.7 

8.4 

Servl ce 

50.6 

56.7 

HI  1 Itary 

2.7 

5.7 

I’arcnt  *&  income 

< 9 Thousand 

37.3 

51.8 

9-13,3  Thousand 

31.6 

27. 1 

13,3-18  Thousand 

16.2 

12.8 

18  Tliousand  + 

14.7 

8.4 

High  School  Activities 

Athlct i cs 

44.4 

58.6 

Cheerleading,  etc. 

17.4 

9.6 

Debating,  Music,  Drama 

32.8 

29.5 

Hobby  Clubs 

18.8 

23.2 

Honorary  Clubs 

14.7 

5.0 

Yearbook , Newspnj»er 

20.4 

17.1 

Subject  Matter  Clubs 

25.8 

17.6 

Student  Government 

19.6 

19.2 

Vocational  Kducat ion 

23.0 

23.) 

Important  Goals  in  Life 

Succe  rs 

77.0 

60. 5 

Good  Marriage 

84.8 

88.5 

Money 

13.1 

20.4 

FrJ  ends 

75.3 

79.2 

Steady  Work 

66.6 

78.6 

Coiiiraunity  leader 

6.1 

11.6 

Belter  Opportunity  for 
Children 

59.2 

75.7 

Living  Cloi.e  to  K(*latives 

10.0 

8.2 

Getting  Away  Irma  this  Area  7,5 

17.5 

Correcting  Social  Injustices  15,5 

27.2 

I.eifiure  lime 

57.9 

57.8 

Good  Education 

57.1 

71.5 
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Table  11. 1 (Con'  L) 


NLS  PbRCKNTAC.i;  DlSTRIllUTlONS  15Y  CHAI^CTKRI  STIC: 


enti;rj:ij  aicmy  vs.  did  not 


rhorncterlr.l  Ic 

1 Responscu  jl>Id 

Tlot  KuL«t  I 

1 Did  Fntei  | 

ImportmU  KocLors 

In 

Money 

21.7 

29.6 

Scluctlng  a Job  or 

Career 

Opporluufly  for  Creativity 

38.8 

35.8 

Useful  In  Society 

53.2 

45.6 

Avoid  IHp.b  Fres*;ure 

30.9 

28.4 

Vorkiuf,  in  Woild  of  Ideas 

34.4 

31.8 

Freedom  from  Supervision 

23. 1 

25.5 

Opportunity  for  Steady 

33.9 

32.2 

Propress 

Chance  to  he  a header 

15.5 

26.6 

Woiklnp,  with  I’ouple 

48.8 

43.9 

Position  Looked  Up  To 

24.7 

35.0 

Itriportont  Factors 

1 n 

Previous  Kxperience 

39.0 

36.1 

Select in{j  Life*£  Work 

Kclat i ve/Kr j end  In  Same  Line 

7.7 

9.0 

Aval 1 able  Open i nps 

50.0 

47.3 

Work  Matches  Hobby 

26.9 

33.1 

Good  Incom<' 

52.  7 

65.6 

Job  Security 

63.6 

71.0 

Inlerestlnp  hiportant  Work 

84.4 

87.8 

Freedom  to  M.ilu*  Pecisions 

57.  7 

65.7 

Opportunity  lor  Proni'tion 

61.5 

73.0 

Working  with  Iriendly  Peopl- 

68.1 

71.3 

Job  Satisfaction 

Pay  and  Frlnp.e  Benefits 

74.1 

70.3 

Importance  and  Intcnst  of 

70.8 

68.0 

Work 

Working  Cor.Jf  t lonr. 

81.3 

54.2 

Opportunity  ol  promotion  with 

61.5 

66.5 

This  Kmplover 

Opportunl ly  for  Advancement 

63.6 

64.9 

In  This  Line  of  Work 

Opportunity  to  Use  Past 

63.2 

56.1 

• 

Training 
Suprrvl  .sor 

81.  ' 

68.8 

Opportunity  for  development 

69.3 

62.7 

of  New  Sk Ills 

Work  as  a V.'ljoli- 

82.8 

72.0 

Respect  Received  from  Other.'. 

85.8 

82.2 

Self  Appraisal 

I take  a positive  attitude 

93,5 

93.4 

toward  myself 

Good  luck  Ik  r*orr  important 

9.9 

11.0 

than  !»ard  work 

1 feel  I am  a pcrr.on  of  worth 

96.6 

96.1 

1 am  able  to  do  tljings  as 

96.0 

96.8 

well  as  c»lliers 

Everyllmti  1 try  to  gel  aluad 

16.7 

17.0 

notnothiiig  slops  me 
Planning  only  makes  one  un~ 

14.7 

18.7 

happy,  plans  iievei  worl.  (ml 
People  wlio  aecipt  tlielr  con  - 

25.7 

26.9 

dition  in  life  are  happier 

On  the  whole  1 am  {iallsiied 

87.6 

88.8 

with  my;: I' If 


I 


'X'aulL;  ii.Z 


Nl.S  PKKCLNTACK  niSTRllUITl  ONS  I5Y  CIIARACTI-RISTIC : ALL  CROUPS 


Charnclcrl Kl  ic 

Re sponsea 

Never 

In  & Out 

ai  Yrs. 
or  Less 

Mote  iti.in 
2 Yrs. 

Literacy  Level 

Low 

32.2 

33.6 

39.9 

A1.9 

Modi  urn 

2A.5 

23.2 

28.5 

2A.A 

HI  Ell 

A3. 3 

A3. 2 

31.6 

33.7 

Aptitude 

Low 

26.1 

33.6 

35.6 

35.3 

Me  d j urn 

A5.8 

23.3 

A7.A 

A2.9 

« 

HI  Eh 

28.0 

A3. 2 

16.9 

21.8 

Race 

White 

uj.l 

66. A 

77.9 

73.9 

Black 

9.0 

33.6 

17.0 

18. 1 

Other 

5.9 

0.0 

5.0 

8.0 

Sod  o-Kconouiic 

Low 

25.1 

A8.9 

A7.5 

32.  A 

Status 

Medium 

A9.8 

23.3 

3A.A 

A8.5 

High 

25.0 

27.8 

18.2 

19.0 

Region 

North  hast 

25.2 

23.3 

12.1 

18.6 

North  Cent  t al 

30.6 

0.0 

3A.3 

27. A 

South 

26.7 

76.7 

33.6 

31.5 

West 

17.5 

0.0 

20.0 

22.5 

Father's 

Professional,  Managerial, 

38.0 

59.6 

27.0 

29.1 

Occupat ion 

Technical 
Clerical,  Sales 

8.7 

0.0 

9.5 

8.0 

Service 

50.6 

AO. A 

57.3 

57.3 

Military 

2.7 

0.0 

6.3 

5.6 

Parents*  Income 

< 9 ThouJinnd 

37.3 

56.8 

56.5 

A6.9 

9-13.5  Tliousand 

31.8 

15.3 

26.6 

28.3 

13,5-18  Thousand 

16.2 

27.8 

11.2 

13.  A 

18  Thousand  + 

1A.7 

0.0 

5.  7 

11. A 

High  School 
Actl vi ties 

Athletics 

Yes 

AA.A 

100.0 

60.1 

55.3 

No 

55.6 

0.0 

39.9 

AA.7 

Chcerleading,  etc 
Yes 

17. A 

26.8 

6.9 

11.5 

No 

82.6 

73.2 

93.1 

88.5 

Debating,  Music,  Drama 
Yes 

32.8 

100.0 

26.6 

29.0 

No 

67.2 

0.0 

73. A 

71.0 

Hobby  Clubs 
Yes 

18.8 

0.0 

2A.2 

23. A 

No 

81.2 

100.0 

75.7 

76.6 

Honorary  Clul  s 
Yes 

1A.7 

19.3 

3.3 

5.7 

No 

85.3 

80.7 

96.8 

9A.3 

Yearbtiok,  Newspaper 
Yes 

20. A 

19.1 

lA.A 

19.5 

No 

79.6 

80.9 

85.6 

80.5 

Subject  Matter  Clubs 
Yes 

25.8 

19.1 

16.0 

19.1 

No 

7A.2 

80.9 

BA.O 

80.9 

Student  Government 
Yes 

19.6 

63. A 

18.9 

17. A 

No 

80, A 

36.6 

81.1 

82.6 

Vocational  Kducatlon 
Yes 

23.0 

0.0 

25. A 

22.0 

No 

77.0 

100.0 

7A.6 

78.0 
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Table  11.2 


NLS  l-liUCDNTACi;  DISTRIBUTIONS  BY  CiIAi;A("lT;i:  I STIC : ALL  GROUPS  (Con't) 


Churacloriytlc 

KesponscH 

Never 

In  (»  Out 

2 Yrs. 
or  U‘ss 

More  limn 
2 Y r ii , 

Import itnl  Goals  in 

Success 

Life 

Vciy  Ipiportant 

77.0 

100.0 

76.1 

84.1 

Somewhat  In  port ant 

21.4 

0.0 

23.9 

15.9 

Not  Important 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Good  Marriage 

Very  Important 

64.8 

100.0 

82.6 

94.0 

Somewhat  Important 

10.9 

0.0 

11.7 

3.8 

Not  Important 

4.4 

0.0 

5.8 

2.2 

Money 

Very  Important 

13.1 

0.0 

24.0 

17.4 

Somewhat  Important 

59.6 

100.0 

59.4 

61.7 

Not  Important 

27.2 

0.0 

16.7 

20.9 

Friends 

Very  Important 

75.3 

100.0 

76.0 

81.8 

Somewliat  Important 

22.9 

0.0 

23.2 

17.7 

Not  Important 

l.B 

0.0 

0.9 

0.5 

Steady  Work 

Very  Important 

66.6 

41.0 

80.9 

77.4 

Somewhat  Important 

28.4 

59.0 

17.3 

20.8 

Not  Important 

5.0 

0.0 

1.7 

l.t 

Community  leader 

Very  loiportant 

6.1 

0.0 

6.5 

16.8 

S OHK  ‘V  h a t Important 

39.2 

59.0 

57.1 

37.5 

Not  Important 

54.8 

41.0 

36.4 

45.7 

Better  Opportuuitlc.;  for 

Children 

Very  Important 

5V.2 

59.0 

74.6 

77. 1 

Somewhat  Important 

32.4 

0.0 

22.6 

14.4 

Not  Imporiant 

8.5 

41.0 

2.8 

8.5 

Llvlrif,  Close  to  Relatives 

Very  Important 

10.0 

41.'" 

5.8 

9.6 

Somewha  t 1 mpo  r t an  t 

48.6 

59.0 

46.6 

42.1 

Not  Important 

41.4 

0.0 

47.7 

48.2 

Getting  Away  from  this 

Area 

Very  Important 

7.5 

0.0 

20.8 

14.8 

Somewhat  Important 

22.8 

0.0 

25.3 

20.4 

Not  Important 

69.7 

100.0 

54.0 

64.7 

Co*  rect Ing  Social  Injustices 

Very  Important 

15.5 

41.0 

26.2 

27.8 

Somewhat  Impoitant 

58.8 

59.0 

53.5 

45.8 

Not  Important 

25.8 

0.0 

20.4 

26.4 

Leisure  Time 

Very  Important 

57.9 

59.0 

62.4 

53.4 

Somewhat  Important 

40.0 

41.0 

37.0 

39.4 

Not  Important 

2.0 

0.0 

0.6 

7.2 

Good  Education 

Very  Iniporl.nit 

57.1 

100.0 

72.4 

69.9 

Somewhat  Important 

38.4 

0.0 

24.5 

30.1 

Mot  Important 

4.5 

0.0 

3.1 

0.0 

Important  Factors 

Money 

in  Select  ln|’  a 

Very  Important 

21.7 

47.2 

23.0 

34.8 

Job  or  Career 

Sotaewhat  Important 

64.4 

52.8 

69.5 

51.1 

Not  Important 

13.9 

0.0 

7.4 

14.1 
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NLS  PKKCKK'l'ACE  I)I  SI  K1 IIUTIONS  liY  CIIARACTI'.IUSTIC:  AEL  CIKUUPS  (Cou't) 


CharactrrlMlc 

He spouses 

Neve  I 

In  Out 

’1  Yrs. 
or  Less 

More  'Ilian 
2 Yrs. 

Important  Factors 

Opportunity  for  Creativity 

Jn  Select  Iiu»  a 

Very  Inportanl 

38,8 

66.4 

36.0 

33.8 

Job  or  Career 

Somewliat  Impoi  latJl 

47.8 

33.6 

44.7 

54.7 

(con' l) 

Not  Important 

13.4 

0.0 

19.3 

11.5 

llBcful  in  Socie  ty 

Very  Important 

53.2 

58.0 

39.8 

50.3 

Sor.u'wliat  Iniporlanl 

40.2 

27.9 

47.8 

40.2 

Not  Important 

6.6 

14.2 

12.5 

9.6 

Avoid  Hiph  Pressure 

Very  Important 

30,9 

0.0 

35.4 

23.5 

Somewhat  Important 

47.3 

51.1 

39.9 

49.2 

Not  Important 

21.8 

48.9 

24.8 

27.3 

Vorkinp  In  World  of  Ideas 

Very  Important 

34.4 

51,1 

31.9 

30.7 

Somewhat  Important 

50.5 

15.4 

43.1 

57. 1 

Not  Important 

15.1 

33.6 

25.0 

12.1 

Freedom  from  Supervision 

Very  Important 

23.1 

42  0 

30.6 

19.7 

Somewhat  Important 

47.9 

38.6 

44.3 

54.5 

Not  Important 

29.0 

19.3 

25.  J 

25.8 

Opportunity  for  Steady 

Propi ess 

Very  Important 

33.9 

23,2 

27.6 

37.0 

Somewhat  Import ant 

52.3 

47,2 

58,1 

43.6 

Not  Important 

13.8 

29.5 

14.2 

19.4 

Chance  to  be  a Leader 

Very  Impoi t ant 

15.5 

27.9 

26.5 

26.  7 

Soui'what  Important 

41.1 

58.0 

37.5 

32.4 

Nc»l  Important 

43.4 

14.2 

36.0 

40.9 

Worklnp,  with  People 

Very  Important 

48.8 

52.8 

35.8 

51.0 

Somewhat  Importaia 

36.6 

47.2 

41.2 

31.0 

Not  Important 

14.6 

0,0 

23.0 

18.0 

Position  LooV«d  I’p  To 

Very  Impoitant 

24.7 

51.1 

31.9 

37.1 

SouK-what  It. port  ant 

48,0 

19.3 

45.6 

44.9 

Not  Important 

27.3 

29.5 

22.6 

18.0 

loporlonl  r.-ictors 

Previous  Kxperlenre 

In  Sc-U’cllnf>. 

Very  Inportanl 

39.0 

0.0 

41.4 

32.1 

Life’s  Wojk 

Sc>mev)iaL  Important 

39.5 

59.0 

36.4 

51.6 

Not  Important 

21.6 

41,0 

22.2 

16.4 

Rcl at  I ve/Fr lend  In  Same  Line 

Very  Impor  t iint 

7.7 

0.0 

8,4 

9,7 

Somewhat  Important 

24.5 

59.0 

22.8 

25.7 

Not  Important 

67.7 

41.0 

63. 8 

64 . 6 

Availnhle  Openiny.s 

Vety  Important 

50.0 

0.0 

48.7 

47.2 

Somewhat  Important 

38.8 

100.0 

42.5 

42,4 

Not  Important 

11.7 

0.0 

8,9 

10.3 

Work  Hatches  Hol>l>y 

Very  Important 

26.9 

0.0 

36.7 

30.6 

Somewhat  Impoi tant 

37,7 

0.0 

36.0 

31.9 

Not  Important 

35.4 

100.0 

27.3 

37.5 

Table  B.2 


NI.S  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  BY  CHARACTERISTIC: 


ALL  GROUPS  (Con't) 


Characteristic 

Responses 

Never 

in  it  Out 

2 Vi:; 
or  Less 

Mule  lhan 
2 Y rs 

Important  Factors 

Good  Income 

In  Selecting 

Very  Impoitant 

52.7 

100.0 

61.0 

69.1 

Life's  Work 

Somewfwi  t Import  an  t 

38.9 

0.0 

33.0 

27. 1 

(con't) 

Not  Impoi tant 

B.li 

0.0 

5.9 

3.8 

Job  Security 

Very  !nip<»rtant 

tv. 6 

41.0 

65.6 

77.0 

Somewhat  Important 

30.1 

59.0 

33.8 

19.1 

Not  lmp(»rtant 

6.3 

0.0 

0.6 

3.8 

Interesting  Ir.portnnt  Work 

Very  Irriportaat 

00 

41.0 

88.6 

88.  3 

Somfwlial  Important 

14.1 

59.0 

8.4 

11.7 

Not  Important 

1.6 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

Freedom  to  'lake  Decisions 

Very  Ifuporiant 

57.7 

0.0 

63.2 

69.9 

Somewhat  Important 

38. 9 

100.0 

31.7 

29.6 

Not  Important 

3.4 

0.0 

5.2 

0.6 

Opportimi’ty  for  Promotion 

Very  Inportant 

61.5 

41.0 

69.0 

77.8 

Somewhat  Important 

31.3 

59.0 

26.7 

17.1 

Not  Important 

7.1 

0.0 

4.3 

5.1 

Working  with  Friendly  People 

Very  lii'portant 

68. 1 

41.0 

74.1 

69.5 

Somewhat  1 tnpor  lant 

2c.  1 

59.0 

21.8 

27.  3 

Not  Important 

3.8 

0.0 

4.1 

3.2 

Job  Satisfaction 

Pay  and  Fringe  Benefits 

Very  SatlEfied 

21.6 

0.0 

15.6 

28.4 

Satisfied 

52.5 

0.0 

58.8 

38.6 

DIssat isf i ed 

19.1 

100.0 

18.3 

25.5 

• Very  DlssaLisf ied 

6.7 

0.0 

7.3 

7.6 

.mportanco  and  Interest  of 

Work 

Very  Satisfied 

21.0 

0.0 

16.0 

20.8 

Satisf ied 

49.8 

0.0 

56.5 

43.2 

Dissatlsf led 

21.3 

100.0 

19.2 

19.5 

Very  Dissatisfied 

7.9 

0.0 

8.3 

16.5 

Working  Conditions 

Very  K.ili-  fiod 

24.6 

0.0 

15.0 

16.3 

Saifsf ied 

56.5 

0.0 

37.2 

40.6 

Dissat i sf ied 

14.3 

100.0 

35.8 

30.2 

Very  Di ssai i sf ied 

4.4 

0.0 

11.9 

12.9 

Opportunity  for  Promotion  with  This  r.mpleyer 

Very  Satisfied 

17.9 

0.0 

20. 1 

17.4 

S a 1 1 f led 

43.6 

0.0 

44.4 

52.2 

Plhsat Isf ied 

27.5 

0.0 

25.2 

19.8 

Very  Dissatisfied 

11.0 

100.0 

10.3 

10.5 

Opportunity  for  Advancement  In  This  Line  of  Work 

Very  Set  inf  fed 

18.9 

0.0 

16.2 

21.3 

Sotlnned 

44.7 

0.0 

46.5 

44.8 

Dlsbal  1 f fed 

26.2 

0.0 

22.8 

18.2 

Very  HI  snail  !.fled 

10.2 

100.0 

12.5 

15.6 

Opportunity  to  Use  Past  Tialnlng 

Very  Sal  Inf  led 

17.6 

0.0 

8.4 

21.8 

Sotlnf  1( d 

45.6 

0.0 

47.3 

35.5 

Di  Riinl  Inf  led 

24.4 

0.0 

25.4 

27.3 

Very  Dis'iatisflod 

12.4 

lon.o 

IB. 9 

15.5 

Supervisor 

Veiy  Sat  Inf  led 

31.3 

0.0 

15.9 

17.1 

Sat  Inf  led 

50.5 

100.0 

55.4 

48.4 

UlMsnt  lt;(  ied 

12.2 

0.0 

11.1 

16.4 

Very  Df ssut Isf led 

6. 1 

0.0 

17.5 

18.2 

Table  15.2 


NLS  pi;rct;ntagi:  pistjujsutions  j5Y  cjiaka(;tj:ki.stic:  all  groups  (Con't) 


OioTacti  ristic 

Responses 

Sejver 

In  6i  Out 

'/  Yrs 
or  Less 

More  'Uinn 
2 Yrs. 

Job  Sflt  (f.fact  (cm 

Oppc>rtimi  tv  for  Developme-nt  of  New 

skin.s 

(con' l) 

Very  S.ntisflpd 

25.1 

0.0 

20.8 

25.8 

Sat  i sf  ic'd 

44.7 

0.0 

39.4 

40.4 

- 

Dissat Isf 1 ed 

22. 1 

0.0 

29.3 

20.0 

Very  Dli.nullsH <<1 

8.6 

100.0 

10.5 

13.7 

Work  ns  n Wbolo 

Vc*ry  Sat  Isf  ird 

26.4 

0.0 

16.2 

13.1 

Satisfied 

56.4 

0.0 

51.2 

62.7 

Dissat  i r.f  1 ed 

12.9 

0.0 

15.7 

8.8 

Very  Dissatisfied 

.4.3 

100.0 

14.9 

15.4 

Respect  Received  from  Otliers 

Very  Sat isf ied 

28.  7 

0.0 

23.1 

38.4 

Satisfied 

57.1 

0.0 

58.5 

45.6 

Dissatisfied 

10.4 

0.0 

9.8 

9.6 

Very  Dissatisfied 

3.8 

100.0 

8.7 

6.4 

Self  Appraisal 

1 Take  n Positive  Attitude  Toward 

Mvsflf 

Strongly  Agree 

36.1 

100.0 

53.5 

49.1 

Anrcp 

57.4 

0.0 

39.9 

44. 1 

Di sagree 

5.7 

0.0 

6.6 

6.8 

Strongly  Disagree 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Good  Luck  is  More  Important  Than  Hard  Work 

Strongly  Agree 

2.2 

0.0 

0.5 

3.4 

Agree 

7.7 

0.0 

11.2 

7.2 

Disagree 

53.2 

59.0 

46.9 

53.1 

Strongly  Disagree 

37.0 

41.0 

41.5 

36.2 

1 Keel  1 Am  a I'erson  of 

Worth 

Strongly  Agree 

45.6 

100.0 

53.6 

53.9 

Agree 

51.0 

0.0 

41.7 

42.7 

Disagree 

2.9 

0.0 

4.5 

3.4 

Strongly  Disagree 

0.5 

0 0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 Ara  Able  to  Do  Things  as  Well  as 

Otliprs 

Slrong.ly  Agn*e 

39.1 

100.0 

52.0 

50.9 

Anroc 

56.9 

0.0 

44.8 

45.9 

Disagree 

3.6 

0.0 

3.2 

2,. 7 

Strongly  Disagree 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

Kveiyf  iim*  T Try  to  Get  Ahead  Sometliing  Slops  Me 

Strongly  Agree 

4.1 

41.0 

5.9 

9.0 

Agree 

12.6 

0.0 

9.7 

8.7 

Di sngi ee 

59.6 

59.0 

68.3 

62. 1 

Strongly  DisagifO 

23.8 

0.0 

16.1 

20.2 

Klnnning  Only  Makes  One 

Jnbappy,  Plans  Never  Work  Out 

Strcmgly  Ag,iee 

3.6 

41.0 

5.7 

7.0 

Agf  ee 

11.1 

0.0 

12.2 

11.7 

Disagree 

52.7 

59.0 

49.0 

48.4 

Stiongly  Dijiagree 

32.6 

0.0 

33.0 

32.9 

Keople  Who  Acce'pt  llieir  Condition 

in  Life  Are 

Hai>pie*r 

Strongly  Agree 

7.0 

0.0 

8.7 

10.6 

Apri'p 

18.7 

0.0 

16.5 

18.7 

Di  »;ngree 

48.4 

100.0 

43.8 

44.  7 

St  1 emgly  Di  sagree* 

25.8 

0.0 

31.0 

26. 1 

On  the  Wliole  I Am  Satisfied  with  Mvself 

Strongly  Agiee 

28.4 

41.0 

34.7 

24.4 

Agree 

59.2 

0.0 

55.2 

64.7 

Dl  nng.rec 

10.8 

59.0 

7.0 

9.9 

Strongly  Disagree 

1.6 

0.0 

3.1 

1.0 
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NLS  PLKCKNTACE  niSTKIHUTIONS  HY  CIURAC'JT.KISTIC : ALL  GROUPS  (Coii'l) 


1 ChoracK  1 1 fit  Ic 

Rcsponr.es 

NevtT 

2 y r .‘i 
or  less 

more  than 
2 yrs . 

i 

1 

' 

I’olitical  Atti  Hides 

VotJni’  In  Local  Kleclions 

Very  Wortliwh!  U* 

50.8 

57.8 

58.5 

Sonu'wliat  V^orthvhl  lo 

39.1 

29.3 

32.9 

Not  Worltiwlil  Ic 

10.1 

12.9 

8.6 

Writing  or  Talking  lo  Kopre- 

tientativc  in  Covonmont 

Very  Worthwhile 

20.2 

35.0 

38.7 

Somewhat  Worthwhl le 

5A.B 

42.8 

46.2 

Not  Woilhwhilc 

25.0 

22.2 

15.1 

Voting  V.’lieii  You  are  Pretty 

Sure  y<»ui  Party  V.'on't  Win 

Very  Wort  hwhi 1 e 

43.2 

4T3.3 

44.1 

SoHK'whnt  Worthwhile 

37.9 

30.6 

38.3 

Not  Worlliwhi  le 

18.9 

24. 1 

17.6 

Attending  City  Ccnmcil  or 

County  C<'mnission  mertlngs 

Very  Wurtliwhi  le 

15. 1 

21.6 

26.2 

Somewhat  Worthwld  le 

52.6 

47.0 

48.6 

Not  Worthwlillc 

32.2 

31.4 

25.2 

Signing  Petitions  to  Change 

the  Way  Things  are  in 

Tocnlily,  State,  liation 

Very  Wort hwhi 1 e 

43.0 

50.4 

53.7 

Somewhat  Worthwhile 

43.8 

35.2 

35. 1 

Not  V.’orthwhilc 

13. 1 

14.3 

11.2 

Working  to  Register  New  Voters 

Very  Woi  thwlii  le 

30.3 

35.9 

36.8 

Somewhat  Worthwhile 

46.0 

42.2 

44.6 

Not  Worthwhile 

23.7 

21.9 

18.6 

Becoming  an  Active  Member  oi 

a Political  Party 

Very  Worthwhile 

14.8 

lo.  6 

24.6 

Somewhat  Worthwhile 

45.2 

42.2 

43.2 

Not  Worthwlille 

40.0 

40.9 

32.2 

Sclf-Ballin;  of 

Trait 

Personal  Trails 

1.  Inactive 

2.9 

3.8 

1.8 

2. 

3.6 

6.7 

6.6 

5. 1 

7.1 

6.5 

i. 

11.2 

7.8 

7.7 

t 

5. 

17.4 

15.5 

15.2 

( 

i. 

24.6 

18.6 

22.8 

J. 

22.8 

18.6 

23.6 

8,  Knor(iOt.i c 

12.5 

21.9 

15.8 

!•  Not  Unde]  standlup^ 

0.7 

0. 

1.9 

2. 

1.1 

2.9 

3.6 

2.2 

0. 

2.7 

4. 

3.8 

4.9 

6.4 

S. 

9.8 

12.7 

10.3 

( 

18.5 

19.0 

17.8 

J. 

33.1 

30.5 

20.9 

S«  Uud('iHtanUin(» 

30.9 

30.0 

34.5 
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NLS  I’ERCKNTACi:  lUSTK  I IIUTIONS  BY  ClIAIUCTDiaS'nC:  ALL  GROUPS  (Con' 


Chnractc'T  1 Bt  1 c Reiiponru-a 

Never 

2 yr« 
or  less 

more  than 
2 yrs. 

SeH-Kallnt'  of  1.  Do  Not  Tlilnk  For  Aliond 

4.0 

4.5 

2.2 

l*cr6onal  Traits 

4.4 

4.1 

7.4 

1. 

5.9 

1.1 

8.3 

4. 

8.6 

16.4 

11.1 

5. 

13.6 

14.2 

8.6 

6. 

17.3 

13.2 

17.1 

7. 

2 ,.8 

19.3 

28. 1 

e.  Think  Ahead 

21.3 

27.0 

17.3 

1.  Self  Concerned 

2.8 

5.9 

2.7 

2. 

3.0 

2.1 

6.9 

3. 

5.1 

2.6 

7.3 

4. 

11.0 

16.2 

9.1 

5. 

19.0 

29.8 

11. 1 

6. 

22.3 

18.8 

27.1 

7. 

24.8 

18.2 

26.1 

8,  Other  Concerned 

11.9 

6.4 

9.6 

1«  Unenlhuslnsllc 

1.8 

1.5 

0.9 

2. 

3.5 

7.3 

1.8 

3. 

5.9 

10.8 

6.5 

4. 

10.5 

6.1 

8.6 

5. 

16.1 

23.3 

24.1 

6. 

19.5 

13.2 

13.0 

7. 

23.2 

19.3 

18.1 

8,  Enthuslnstic 

19.5 

18.4 

27.1 

1,  Impractical 

0.7 

0. 

0.5 

2. 

1.2 

2.6 

0. 

3. 

2.3 

2.9 

3.6 

4. 

5.0 

5.8 

3.0 

5. 

13.4 

15.0 

8.8 

6. 

19.2 

25.8 

19.0 

7. 

34.5 

25.0 

37.8 

8.  PracLlcal 

23.8 

22.8 

27.3 

!•  Vague  Thinking 

1.8 

1.6 

5.1 

2. 

2.6 

1.9 

3.2 

3. 

3.7 

8.5 

2.0 

4. 

6.8 

12.6 

9.5 

5. 

15.9 

13.4 

12.9 

6. 

24.2 

19.5 

18.7 

7. 

31.0 

24.2 

32.6 

8,  Clear  Thinking 

14.1 

18.1 

16.1 

1.  Vcrsonally  Cold 

0.9 

3.0 

2.5 

2. 

1.3 

2.8 

2.7 

3. 

2.3 

2.7 

4.0 

4. 

4.4 

5.4 

4.5 

5. 

9.3 

7.4 

11.5 

6. 

14.6 

15.6 

6,5 

7. 

30.8 

26.7 

27,9 

8*  PerBonnlly  Warm 

36.4 

36.3 

40.4 

1«  Uiiambi  ( f nuB 

1.1 

4.9 

1.4 

2. 

1.7 

1.3 

0.4 

3. 

3.0 

0.9 

1.6 

4. 

6.9 

5.2 

5,1 

5. 

14.0 

14.6 

17.7 

6. 

21.2 

14.2 

18.8 

7. 

27.5 

33.4 

24. 1 

8«  Amhllimifi 

24.6 

25.5 

30.9 

Table  B.2 


NLS  rbKCbNTAGb 


Churactt  i istit 


t'oliticul  ^.tivUic;; 
and  Parlicipolion 


Voluntary  Croup 
I’artlclpatioi) 


DiSTKIUUTiONS  BY  CllAltACTl'RJtiTIC:  ALL  GROUPS  (Con't) 


Respoin.o''. 

Never 

2 Yrs  01 
Less 

Pore  Than 
2 Yrs 

Tall,  v.'itli  frioncl',  .'bout  public  prt'ilomi; 

rii'iiU'^nllv 

30.0 

46.9 

60.2 

Soim'liniL'S 

bb.il 

48.7 

33.8 

Novel' 

b.G 

4.5 

6.0 

Tali',  about  put)lic  pri.bliMiii  with; 

a.  Your  family 

f r(  quontly 

3A.9 

30.6 

39.9 

Soirot  inics 

Cb.9 

53.7 

42.9 

Never 

9.2 

15.7 

17.2 

b.  I’roplo  where  you  i;crl; 

• 

rreiiuonlly 

27.9 

42.1 

59.6 

Some  times 

S3. 8 

52.0 

30.7 

Never 

18.3 

5,8 

9.7 

C.  Community,  club, nr  church 

leaders 

f requcntly 

7.2 

11,4 

13.0 

Son.utimes 

31.7 

35.3 

o*! . y 

Never 

61.1 

53.3 

52.5 

d.  Llected  government  officials,  pRC'plc  in  politics. 

Oe.mocrat  or  Republican  leaders 

( requently 

5.3 

8.2 

13.5 

Soa.e  limes 

20.3 

26.1 

28.1 

Never 

74. A 

65.7 

58.4 

Talked  to  people  in  onler  to 

influence  thei'r  vote 

r requently 

7,2 

5.6 

14.5 

Sometimes 

32.8 

26.5 

34.7 

Never 

60.0 

67,9 

50.8 

Given  any  money  or  l>nuqht  tickets  in 

(lection  support 

1 requently 

2.7 

1.3 

6.6 

Sometimes 

17.2 

16.9 

25.1 

Never 

80.1 

81.8 

68.3 

Gone  to  political  ntetit.qs , 

rallies, 

barbecues , 

fish 

fries  in  connection  irith 

an  clectioti 

frequent ly 

3.7 

1.9 

9.6 

Sometimes 

23.6 

26.1 

30.9 

Never 

72.7 

72.0 

59.6 

Done  any  i/ork  to  help  a candidate  in 

bis  campaign 

rrc(|uenlly 

3.7 

2.9 

9.9 

Some limes 

19.8 

18.1 

24,6 

Never 

76.5 

79.0 

65.6 

Held  an  office  in  a political  parly  or  been  electid  to 

a qovet  nriieiit  job 

1 retpicnlly 

0.5 

0 

2.3 

Soi'K-l  imes 

1.4 

2.3 

4.9 

Nevrr 

98.0 

97.7 

92. 8 

Youth  orqaniyatinns , Little 

League,  scouting,  etc. 

Active  I'arlicipanl 

6.7 

7,6 

9,6 

Member  Only 

2.1 

3.5 

3,2 

Not  at  all 

91.2 

88,9 

87,1 
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NLS  PLKCKNTACE  lUSTK  I IIUTIONS  liY  ClIAKACTTRI  STl  C : ALL  CKOUPS  (Coii't) 


Chariiclcristic 

responses 

Never 

? Yis  or 
Less 

More  llaiM 
2 Yrs 

Voluntary  Group 

Union,  farm,  ttatle,  or  prof! 

L".siorial  associi.tiun 

I’lirticlpatiuil 

Active  (Mrt  icip^iit 

0 

3.7 

(con*  t) 

Kcnilicr  cinly 

10.7 

A. 6 

3.2 

Not  at  all 

M.8 

9b. A 

93.1 

Political  clubs  or  orriani/etions 

Active  Pal t U ipaht 

3.3 

0.7 

1.8 

Kenibor  only 

A.  7 

1.3 

A.O 

Not  at  all 

92.0 

98.0 

9A.1 

Ciiurch  (iroups  or  diurcti-reli 

:itec)  activities 

Active  I’articii  nit 

lb. (5 

16. A 

lb. 8 

Mc'iiibor  only 

Ib.O 

7.9 

16.6 

Not  at  all 

68.7 

7b.  7 

67.6 

Cotu'nunily  centers,  rieiqliborliooJ  ihiproveirenl,  or 
soci (il -iictiori  qroups 


Active  Participant 

b.2 

b.b 

8.9 

Member  only 

3.7 

A.b 

A. 3 

Not  at  all 

91,1 

90.0 

86.8 

Organized  volunteer  work,  such  as  in  a 

hospi tal 

Active  Participant 

A. 9 

O.b 

5.2 

Member  only 

l.A 

1.9 

3.7 

Not  at  all 

93.7 

97.6 

91.2 

A social,  hobby,  pardon  or 

card-playinq 

group 

Active  Partivip..nt 

17.0 

1A.8 

20.0 

Member  only 

A.b 

1.9 

6.8 

Not  at  all 

77.9 

83. A 

73.2 

Sport  teams  or  sport  clulis 

Active  Partici|)arit 

2A.7 

28.7 

3A.b 

Meii.be r only 

A. 2 

b.8 

6.0 

Not  at  all 

71.2 

6b. b 

59.6 

A literary,  art,  discussion 

, niisic,  or  study  eroup 

Active  Participant 

8.8 

7.2 

A. 3 

Member  only 

2.8 

2.0 

3.6 

Not  at  all 

88.  A 

90.8 

92.1 

Pducational  orpanizations , 

PI  A,  or  academic  gro'.'p 

Active  Participaiit 

2.6 

0 

2,0 

Member  only 

1.8 

1.1 

0.0 

Not  at  all 

9b.  7 

98. 9 

98.0 

Service  oroani zat ions , Rotary,  Jr,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Veterans,  etc. 

Active  Participant 

1.7 

b.A 

l.b 

Meiiibor  Only 

1.1 

6. A 

3.9 

Not  at  all 

97.2 

88.2 

9A.6 

Student  dovern' :ent , newspaper,  journal 

or  Annual  staff 

Artive  Particip.nl 

A.b 

1.6 

3.7 

Member  only 

1.6 

0.7 

0.9 

Not  at  all 

93.9 

97.8 

9b. A 

Another  voluntary  proiip 

Active  Part  i(  ip. ml 

10,1 

6.9 

10.1 

Momher  only 

2.7 

0,7 

1.9 

Not  at  all 

87.2 

92. A 

88.0 
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NLS  PKRCbNTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  BY  C11A1U\CT ERISTIC:  ALL  CROUPS  (Con't) 


C)»ar;ict  rr i St  I c 

Kesptm.sos 

Never 

yrs. 
or  l<-ss 

M.ore  than 
2 yrs. 

Attltudf  toward  the* 

Having  Enough  Money 

"Quality  of  Life" 

Exact ly 

33.3 

31.5 

29.7 

KxlrfiDcly  V.’cll 

22.7 

20.6 

25.7 

Very  Well 

23.3 

25.6 

26.0 

Fnirly  Wcl 1 

16.7 

19.6 

16.5 

Not  Very  Well 

3.9 

3.1 

6.1 

Having  Healtliful  Living 

Vat  terns 

Kxactly 

36.8 

37.0 

37.6 

Kxtremely  Veil 

28.6 

21.7 

26.0 

Very  Well 

22.9 

25.7 

20.5 

Fairly  Well 

11.6 

15.1 

13.1 

Not  Very  Well 

2.2 

0.5 

6.9 

Protection  of  Air,  Water, 

Natur.-)!  Resouicfs 

Exactly 

39.1 

51.8 

62.0 

Extremely  Well 

29.3 

26.6 

31.2 

Very  Well 

19.7 

16.1 

16.0 

Fairly  Well 

9.9 

6.8 

9.1 

Not  Very  V.'cl  1 

2.0 

2.6 

3.7 

Having  Leisure  Time  and 

Money 

Exactly 

29.7 

62.6 

29.7 

F.xtreraely  Well 

27.7 

17.1 

20.0 

Very  Well 

26.0 

26.1 

21.6 

Fairly  Well 

16.8 

16.6 

20.2 

Not  Very  Well 

3.9 

1.8 

8.7 

Feeling  Free 

Exactly 

20.6 

36.5 

30.1 

. Extremely  Well 

19.0 

18.9 

16.6 

Very  Well 

19.2 

15.5 

12.6 

Fairly  Well 

21.2 

13.5 

25.1 

Not  Very  Well 

20.0 

15.6 

16.0 

Feeling  Safe  From  Violence 

Exactly 

35.0 

60.7 

32.9 

Extremely  Well 

28.0 

28.2 

19.6 

Very  Well 

20.6 

17.9 

22.8 

Fairly  Well 

11.8 

10.6 

16.5 

Not  Vely  Well 

6.5 

2.9 

8.2 

Having  a Chance  to  Clioost 

Life’s  Work 

Exact ly 

50.6 

60.2 

53.5 

Ext  remely  Wt 1 1 

28.1 

20.9 

23.6 

Very  W.-ll 

13.6 

10.2 

11.2 

Fail  ly  V<'1 1 

5.6 

6.8 

6.7 

Not  Vfiy  Well 

2.2 

3.9 

5.3 

Loving  and  Kelng  Loved 

Exact ly 

59.6 

66.6 

62.0 

Extremely  Well 

25.6 

22.1 

19.2 

Very  Well 

10.3 

7.1 

11.8 

Fairly  Well 

3.6 

3.5 

6.1 

Not  Very  Wi‘ll 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 
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NLS  PKKCKNTACK  I)  I STKi  llUTl  UNS  BY  ClIAKACTi-K  J STI 0 : AI.L  CROUir.  (Con't) 


Chai  nclt'rifJt  Ic 

Responses 

Never 

2 yrs. 

More  that* 

or  less 

2 yrs. 

Attitude  toward  the 
"Quality  of  Lift" 

Living  «a  Life  of  Honest 
and  InU’crity 

Exact  ly 

53.0 

62.1 

56.8 

Kxtrrmclv  Well 

29.5 

22.0 

24.2 

Very  We  1 1 

12.8 

12.2 

12.6 

Fairly  Wi*l  1 

3.9 

3.2 

4.3 

Not  Very  Well 

0.8 

0.5 

2.0 

Freedom  to  Head,  Discusr* 

Important  Quest  Ions 

Kxacl ly 

40.0 

57.3 

53.3 

Extremely  V!tll 

29.6 

18.9 

20.7 

Very  Well 

19.5 

16.5 

15.0 

Ealrly  Well 

8.8 

5.3 

7.2 

Not  Very  Well 

2.2 

2.0 

3.8 

Havlnp,  a Cliance  for  a 

• 

Good  Education 

Exactly 

39.5 

46.2 

58.6 

Extremely  Well 

26.8 

24.0 

19.0 

Very  Well 

19.1 

19. 1 

17.7 

Fairly  Well 

9.9 

8.1 

3.7 

Not  Very  Well 

2.8 

0.6 

0.9 
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APPENDIX  C 


National  Lonfji tudinal  Study  Questions  Used  in  This  Evaluati on 


The  follov/inq  NLS  questions  were  used  in  this  analysis  of 
Army  representativeness.  A complete  sot  of  questionnaire  items 
may  be  obtained  through  The  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics,  Education  Division,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  BASE-YEAR  QUESTIONNAIRE 


10.  Have  you  participated  in  any  of  the  following  types  of  activities,  either  in  oi  out  of  school  this  year/ 

(Circle  one  number  on  each  line.) 

Have 

Have  particip.^led 
Have  not  participated  js  a leader 
participated  actively  or  oifii  er 

Athletic  teamj,  Latrrirnurals,  IcLterman’s  club,  sports  club  1 2 . 3 

Cheerltfaders,  pep  club,  majorettes 1 2 . 3 

DebatiiTK.  drama,  band,  chorus 1 2.  3 

Hobby  clut>s  such  ns  lihoUjgraphv,  imxlel  building,  hot  rod, 

electronk-s,  cralls 1 2 3 

Honorary  clulxs  such  ns  Club  or  Mr.tior.nl  Honor  Society  . . . 1 . . .2.  .3 

School  new.spajier,  nr^gazine,  yeertxiok.  annual 1 2 . 3 

School  subject  matter  clubs  such  as  wiionoj,  history,  language, 

business,  art 1.  2 ...  3 

Student  council,  .student  government,  {X)Iitica!  club  1 2 3 

Vorntional  orlucation  clubs  such  as  Future  Homemakers,  Teachers, 

Farmers  of  America,  DixiA,  orA,  or  viCA 1 2 3 


How  important  is  mch  of  the  following  to  you  in  your  life? 

(Circle  one  number  cn  each  line.) 

Hot 

Somewhat 

Very 

important 

important 

important 

micx'easful  in  my  linn  of  v^'ork  . . 

1 

2 

3 

Kindiin;  llio  riRlit  i»jn.<iii  to  iiiBiry  find  havini;  a linppy  family  life 

1 

. 2 

3 

Having  lots  of  mom  y 

.1 

2 . 

3 

Having  atrcinn  frirndship.s  

1 

2 

3 

Ik-ing  able  to  fin<l  ►tcudy  work  

1 

...  2 

3 

Heing  n badei  )»>  iny  rommumty 

1 

2 

3 

Being  able  to  give  my  childrc*n  opportunities  than  I’ve  had 

1 

.2  . 

3 

Living  cb>s<*  to  parents  and  ri*lativrs  ' 

1 

. 2 

3 

Getting  away  from  Ibis  iircn  of  the  connlry  

1 

2 

3 

Working  U»  correct  aocial  ond  econornit*  in»*qiialities  

1 

2 

3 
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21*  Mow  do  you  feel  about  each  of  the  followin9  statements? 


(Circle 

orte  number  on 

each  tine.) 

Agr«« 

strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

strongly 

No 

opinion 

I take  n iH».->itiv»3  .ittitude  tow.ard  myself 

1 

2 

3 

4 

& 

OchkI  luck  is  more  im|>ortant  than  haid 
work  h>r  succe'^s 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 fc«*l  I am  a |M.*rson  of  worth,  on  an  «*qual 
plane  witli  others  . . 

1 

2 

. 3 . . 

. 4 

. 6 

I nm  nhle  to  do  things  aa  well  .la  mod 
other  pcsiple 

I 

2 

3 

...  4 

5 

Kvery  time  I try  to  get  a!\ead,  something 
dr  s<>melK>dy  .stops  me  . . . 

1 

2 

3 . 

.4 



Planning  only  mak<-«  a person  unhappy 
since  pl.ins  fuirdly  ever  work  out 
anyway  . , 

1 

2 

3 

.4 

People  who  .accept  their  condition  in  life 
are  liappier  than  thoM*  who  try  to 
cliange  things 

1 

. 2 

• 

3 

4 

5 

On  the  whole,  I‘tn  .sati.sfuKl  with  myself 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

25.  In  the  column  under  YOU,  circle  the  one  number  that  goes  with  the  best  description  of  the  kind  of  work 
you  would  like  to  do.  Under  f ATHER,  circle  the  one  number  that  best  describes  the  work  done  by  your 
lather  (or  male  guardian).  Under  MOTHER,  circle  the  one  number  that  describes  tfie  work  done  by 
your  mother  (or  female  guardian).  The  exact  job  may  not  be  listed  but  cirr.in  the  one  that  comes  closest. 
If  cither  of  your  parents  is  out  of  work,  disabled,  retired,  or  deceased,  mark  the  kind  of  work  that  he  or 
she  used  to  do. 


Cl.KRiCAi.  .such  as  b.ink  Udler,  txxikkwper,  secretory,  typist,  mail 
carrier,  ticket  agent  

CRA>TSMAN  such  OS  baker,  autornol)ile  mechanic,  machinist, 

painter,  jdumber,  telephone  imtaJler,  Ciu*|>enter  

FAKMEK,  FARM  MANAGKK 


HOMKMAKtK  OH  MOUSKWfKK 

LAiiORKK  such  as  construction  worker,  car  washer,  .sanitary 
worker,  farm  laborer  

MANAOF.R,  AUMINISTHA10K  .sucli  as  Sale?*  manager,  office  in.inauer, 
acliool  administrator,  buyer,  restaurant  manager,  government 
ofliclal  

Mil. n ARY  such  as  car€*er  fifTu  er,  enlisted  man  or  woman  in  the 
arnnsi  forces 


OFFliATlVK  such  as  meat  cutter;  assembler;  inacin'ne  o|H.THlor; 
welder;  taxicab,  bu.s,  or  tank  driver;  gas  station  attendant 

FHOKKSSIONAL  su<  h US  accounUmt,  arti.^it,  cliTgyman,  dentist, 
phy.su  iari,  regi.stererj  niir^,  engiju^er,  I iwyer,  hl>nirian,  t<  a(  lu‘r, 
writer,  scienti.st,  social  worker,  actor,  nctrotw 

PRoh»u»:tok  or  ow'NKr  such  as  owner  of  n small  business, 
ConliHctor,  ri.'staurant  owner  

FKOTIXTIVF.  f.KHviCK  sucli  as  detective,  |sjiicem#m  or  guard, 
fcheriir,  fireman  .... 

SALts  Mich  as  .«u«!eMinMri,  5ed1.fl  clerk,  ftdvcTtising  or  irwuranre  agent, 
real  e.stitte  broker 


BRKVtCK  autfi  as  b.irl>er,  ItcHutician.  practical  nurne,  privnU' 
)koiis«’hoid  worker,  janitor,  waitcT  


TkCMiNU'Al.  itiich  ns  draftsman,  tiusliod  t»r  tlenlal  U*rhniciHn, 
oimputer  pr»)grnmrner  , , . 


(CIrci*  number  in  each  toIui.Tn  ) 


You 

Tetliei 

Moliier 

01 

01 

01 

02 

02. 

02 

03 

0.3 

. . . 03 

04 

04 

04 

05 

05 

05 

06 

06 

0T> 

> 

07 

07 

.07 

06 

OH 

OH 

.09 

09 

09 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

13 

.13 

13 

14 

14 

14 
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24.  How  important  i*«  each  of  the  foliowing  to  you  in  selecting  a job  or  career? 

(Circle  one  number'on  each  line.) 

Not  Somewhat  Very 

Imporlarrt  important  important 

Makinj;  0 lot  of  money  1 2 3 

0|*|Kirtunilif  ; to  be  onijinal  and  < realive  1 2 3 

Op|K)rlu?ulir‘j>  It)  l)c  helpful  tt>  olljers  or  useful  to  soeiety  1 2 . . .3 

Avoidinjt  a hiph-pressure  jol>  that  takes  t«K)  intu  h out  of  you  1 2 3 

Livinp  and  working  in  the  wr>rld  of  ideas  1 2.  . 3 

KrtM'dom  from  sui»»'rvisioM  in  my  work  1 2 3 

OpjMjrtunities  for  rntKh  rate  hut  ste.idy  propress  ratlu'r  than  tlic' 

climu'C  of  extrenje  siuvess  or  failure  1 2 3 

The  chance  to  Im»  a leader . 1 ..2 3 

OpjHirtunit ies  to  work  w ith  jK*ople  rat!»ur  than  tilings 1 2 3 

Hnvinp  a |H»‘.ilinn  that  is  KM>ked  up  to  by  others  1.  , .2  . . 3 


2G. 


How  Important  was  each  of  thn  following  factors  in  cietermlr»ir>g  the  kind  of  work  you  plan  to  bo  doinc 
most  of  your  life? 

(Circle  one  number  on  each  line.) 


Not  Somewhat  Very 

Important  Important  tmpcrt<int 


Previous  work  exjicrienct;  in  ii»r  ntx^ 1 2 . . . 3 

Iterative  or  friend  in  the  Kanu!  line  of  work 1 2 3 

Job  ojx:niJnjs  available  in  the  occupation  1 2 3 

Work  matches  n hobby  intere-.t  of  mine  1 2 3 

CJood  incvimr*  to  Mart  or  within  a few  ye<ir3 1 2 3 

Job  ?*ecurily  and  fiermanenrc  1 2 3 

Work  that  M-tnns  imjKiiijint  and  interesting  to  me 1 2 3 

Fref'dorn  to  make  rny  own  decisions 1 2 3 

Op|»orlunity  for  promotion  anrl  advanctmient  in  the  long  run J . .......  .2 3 

Meeting  and  working  with  w>ciab!»*,  friendly  |>eople  1 2 ...  3 


23.  To  answer  this  question,  circle  one  number  for  tb©  highest  level  of  education  you  would  like  to  attain,  and 
•Iso  circle  one  for  the  highest  level  you  plan  to  attain. 

(Circle  one  number  in  each  column.) 

Would  like  Plan  to 
to  attain  attain 

Lflfw  than  high  acfiool  graduation  1 1 

Graduate  from  high  achool  hut  not  go  beyond  that 2 2 

Graduate  from  high  achool  and  then  go  to  a vocational,  technic«il, 

bu-sinev;,  or  tradf  school 3 3 

Co  to  a junior  college  4 4 

CfO  to  a four-ye^ir  cfillege  or  univcraily  . .6 5 

Go  to  a graduate  or  pn»f»*sKioiml  hcIukiI  aftrr  CftlU'fie 6 6 


44.  Which  errvics  will  you  niotl  likely  enter  (includiiiQ  Keierveor  Nalioniil  Guard  .-  thin  appropriate  service)? 

(Circle  ©no.)  - 


Array . 1 

Air  Force  2 

Navy  . . . 3 

MaruK*  Coi  pH  4 

Conat  Gu/ud  5 

I don't  know  . . 6 
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64.  How  do  you  describe  youiscif? 


Amprir:tn  I Indian 

HUck  or  Afro  AnuTuan  nr  Nm'.io 
Mf KicHn-Amfrican  or  (’Imaim 
Puerto 

Other  l>nt in  Americaii  t)rij:in 
Orienla'  or  Avian  Anu*ri«;.»n 
While  or  (wuirasian 
Other 


(Circle  one.) 
1 

’I 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 


90. 


What  was  the  highest  educational  level  each  of  the  following  persons  compleled?  If  you  are  not  sure, 
please  give  your  best  guess. 

(Circle  one  number  in  e^cb  coturv.n.) 


Father  or 
male 


Mother  or  OSrfest 
fcm.<le  brother  or 


Doesirt  apply  . 1 

Did  not  complete  liigh  (M*emidary)  sc'hno)  .2 

Finished  tiigli  fit  hool  nr  equivalent  . . 3 

Adult  <‘ducatioii  program  4 

Busjnes.s  or  trade  school  ....  5 

Some  crrllege  . 6 

Finished  colleRe  (four  years)  . 7 

Alteialed  graduate  or  pre*fessionaI  scliool  (for  example,  law  or 
rmxlicdl  Fchord),  hut  did  not  attain  a craduate  or  prof»-Ksionai 
degrc'r;  . 8 

ObUiine.l  a graduate  or  professiouid  cieprei*  (for  fotample,  M.A., 

I’h.O  , or  M.U.)  9 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

r, 

7 

8 

9 


9J. 


What  *s  !he  approximate  income  oetore  taxes  of  your  parents  (or  guardian)'  Irtciude  taiat>l<»  amt  non- 
taxable  income  from  all  sources. 

(Circle  one.) 


I.ess  than  a year  (alKint  $(iO  i we^k  or  le^ss)  01 

Between  0 and  $5,9‘.»9  a year  (from  to 

$110  a "•*k  I 02 

Hetwr-err  and  S7.  l!J9  a y»*«r  (from  $rJd  to 

$M‘.»a\s-k)  , 03 

Helwe«‘H  $7,.VMI  ami  $8,999  a year  (from  $150  to 

$179  II  wtfk  I 04 

iVtwisMi  $9.0t>0  and  SI0.4!»9  h year  (from  $180  to 

$209:!\vivk)  05 

BetwiiTi  $10,500  and  $11.9(19  a year  (from  $210  to 

$239  a wtvk) . 06 

HetwiM'M  $12,(jOO  and  $13,499  a year  (from  $240  to 

$2(i9  a u.ik)  . 07 

Hetween  $13,500  and  $1  1,'.I99  a year  (from  $270  to 

$299  a wt-ek) 08 

Hetwivn  $15,000  aiul  $18,0<X1  n year  (from  $3'^Kl  to 

$359  a wifk)  09 

Over  $18.0(t0  -i  y^ar  (aNmt  $3(i0  a wp«'k  or  inure)  10 
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31. 


Whnt  is  the  one  thing  that  most  likely  will  take  the  largest  share  of  your  time  in  the  year  after  you  leave 
high  school? 

« (Circle  only  one  number  and  then  follow  the  directtons  beside  that  number.) 

(Circle  one.)  Directions 


Working  fuU-tin^o 


KntiTing  an  appH'iUu  t*ship  or  on  lhe-job  training  program 


Going  into  regular  iniliUry  service  (<»r  scTvke  academy) 


Being  n full -time  lioinemaker 


Taking  vocational  or  ti*<  linical  rourson  at  a trade  or  bu.sinoss 
M'hool  full-time  or  part  time 


Taking  academic  courses  at  a junior  or  community  college  full-time 
or  part-time  

Taking  U’chnical  or  tt>CGfiorm/  subjnLt  at  a junior  or  community 
college  full-time  or  part-time  . 

Attending  n four-year  college  or  university  full-time  or  part-time  . 
Working  part-time,  but  not  attending  school  or  college. 

Other  (travel,  take  a bn»ak,  no  plaiLs) 


01 

- >Go  to  quest utn  32  find 
complete  St-ction  J). 

02 

>-Skip  to  poj;r  I'i  and 
complete  .Serf/on  K. 

. 03 

->-Skip  to  pane  J7  and 
complete  Section  F. 

04 

- ySkip  to  pane  1>0  and 
compute  S'Xtion  G. 

.0.5 

-►  Skip  to  piipe  :i2  and 
. complete  Si.'ction  //. 

.06  ^ 

I 

1 

1 Skip  to  page  and 

( tompleU  Srclion  /. 

. 03  / 

09 

•>SKip  to  page  29  and 
complete  St’ctitm  J. 

.10 

, • ►^5?^//)  to  page  ,?/  and 
complete  S^’Ctum  K. 

B FIRST  FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. 


Whaf  arc  you  doinj  now? 


(Circle  one  number  on  carh  line.) 


Applies 

to  *r»*» 


Wotkitip,  for  p.ty  ;il  ;i  full  liino  or  purl  time  joh  . . 1 , 

THkinc,  voc;i(ioii.!l  or  l<’clmic;il  rouisos  :it  iiii>  kind  of  school  <pr  collcfjc 
(for  example,  vocalion.il,  trade,  liiisiucs.s,  or  other  career  trammj; 
school) 1 

Takinj'.  academic  courses  at  a Iwu  or  four-year  collej^e  1 

On  active  duty  in  the  Armed  I'orees  (or  ser\iee  academy)  1 

Homemaker  1 . 


Temporary  layaiff  from  work.  hKikin;;  for  work,  or  waitiui;  to  report  to 

work  1 

Other  (pli-aSe  desei iIk-- ) ) 


Docs  not 

At.t-.Iw  nuy 

...,2 


.2 

.2 

2 

2 

2 

.2 
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IS.  Mow  (lo  you  f»«i  dbout  each  of  (he  fallowing  italemenfs? 


(Circle  ono  number  on  each  line.) 


Agrre  Disagree  No 

Slrongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly  Opinion 

I liiko  a positive  attitude  toward  myself  1 2 3 4 5 

Good  lurk  IS  more  important  than  hard  work 

for  sueress  1 2 3 4 5 


1 feel  I am  a iHTson  of  worth,  on  an  equal 

plane  with  others  1 2 3 4 5 

I am  able  to  do  thinf.s  as  well  as  most  other 

people 1 2 3 4 5 

Kvery  time  I try  to  {',et  ahead,  something  or 

SomelKidy  .stops  me  1 2 3 4 5 

Planning  only  makes  a person  unh.'ippy  since 

plans  hardly  ever  work  out  anyway  1 2 3 4 5 

People  who  accept  their  condition  in  life  are 
happier  than  those  who  try  to  change 

things  1 2 3 4 5 

On  the  whole,  I'm  satisfied  with  myself  1 2 3 4 5 


In  this  si  clifin  we  would  like  lo  obtain  information  about  the  jobs  you  bave  held  in  Ortober  l'j7t  and  i 1‘IT2, 

including  lull  lime  jobs,  jiart  lime  jobs,  aiiprenticeships.  and  on  the- job  training  (but  do  not  include  inihtarv  Ms'vicei 


51.  How  satisfied  were  you  with  the  following  aspects  of  this  job? 


(Circle  one  nom.Ser  cm  c,scb  linc.l 

Very  Very 

satisfied  Satisfied  Oisstitisliird  dissatisfied 


Pay  and  fringe  benefits  1 , . 

linjKirla.''.ce  and  challenge  1 , 

WoikiT'g  conditions  1 , , 

Opjsirlunily  for  promotion  and  advancement  with  tins 

emj.loyer  1 . . 

Opportunity  for  promotion  and  advancement  in  this  line  of 

w o;  k 1 . . 


Set  iirity  ;ind  |»'rmanence  

Opportunity  foi  developing  new  skills 
.lob  as  a whole  


73.  How  swmficd  ere  (were)  you  with  the  (tdlowing  aspeefs  of  your  work  in  the  Armed  Foices? 

(Circle  one  number  on  each  lino.) 


Very  Very 

satisfied  Satisfiist  Dissatisfied  diss.  listied 


Pay  and  fiinge  lienefils  

Im|Kirlaiicc  and  iiiteresi  of  work 
Working  conditions  


OpjKirtunity  for  promolum  and  advaneement  in  the  Armed 
Forces  


Opitorluiiity  for  promotion  and  tidvaneement  in  my 
.s|iecialty  

Security  and  (K'niianence  

Onportunity  for  develoimig  new  skills  

Woik  as  a wImiIc  
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7S.  How  lorn)  do  you  erppct  to  be  on  active  duty  in  ttw  Armed  Forces? 

(Circle  one.) 


For  a two-year  lour  of  duly  only  1 

For  a three-  or  four-year  lour  of  duty  2 

For  more  tlian  one  enhstmenl,  but  less  than  a full  caiecr  3 

F'or  a full  career  (20  years  ininimuin)  / 4 

Have  not  decided  5 

76.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  when  you  get  out  of  tho  Armed  Foires? 


(Circle  one  number  on  each  line.) 

Applies  Does  not 

to  me  apply  to  me 


Full- or  part-time  work  1 2 

Ccllcfie,  cither  full  lime  or  part-time  1 . . 2 

Technical,  vocational,  or  basiness  or  career  traininf’  scIkkiI,  .eithir 

full  time  or  part-time  1 2 

ReRistered  apprenticeship  or  on-llie-job  (raininR  program  I 2 

Retire  1 2 

Undecided  1 2 

Other  (please  specify; ) 1 .2 


C.  SECOND  FOLLOH-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


t. 


Wlral  were  you  doing  the  lirst  week  ut  Oclotwir  1974? 


(Circle  as  many  as  .ipply.) 

WoikiriR  for  [lay  at  a full-time  or  part  turn- job  . 1 

Takiiia  academie  couises  at  a two  or  four  . M ar  college  2 

TakiiiR  vocational  or  teebnicnl  courses  at  any  kind  of  scliool 
or  eollef’.e  (for  exaiii[>le.  vocational,  trade,  business,  or 
other  career  Iraininn  school  I .3 

On  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  (or  service  academy  i .1 

Homemak'-r  f> 

Temporary  lay-off  from  work,  lookioi;  for  work,  or  wailmy.  In 

repoittowork fi 

Other  (de.scritie:  ) 7 


171.  Since  Octot>et  1973,  fiave  you  served  in  (he  Armed  Forces,  or  a Pesrrvc  or  Nalioo.il  Guard  Urot? 

(Circle  one. ) 


} s/>/r  70  V/  ( //( ‘N  / 

Yes.  National  Ouaid  or  Iteseru  s lint  iml  active  duly  2J 

Yes.  active  duly 3 


137.  In  which  branch  of  the  Armed  Foices  did  you  SCI  ve?  (Write  in): 


133.  When  did  you  begin  active  duty?  (nioiitlil  (yo.arl 

139.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  be  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces? 

(Circle  one. ) 

For  a Iw'n  year  tour  of  duty  only  . 1 

For  a three-  oi  four-year  tour  o(  duty  2 

For  more  than  one  enhstmenl.  hut  less  than  ,i  (nil  career  . 3 

For  a (nil  r'arecr  (20  years  mininuiiii)  4 

. ’-^flft. 

'■  Have  not  decided . 5 


I 


•I 


tr 


B. 


How  dcryou  describe  yourself? 


(Circle  one.) 


AdK'rir.iii  Indl.in  • 1 

Hlack  or  Afro-Ainonran  or  No'jro  2 

Moxu-an-Anicncati  or  Oiic.ino  3 

Puerto  Uican  4 

Other  Latin  .Xttieric.an  orujin 5 

Oriental  or  .\Maii-.Atnenean  6 

\V)tite  or  (.'aiica.sian  ...  7 

Other 8 


III  this  seelion.  we  would  like  to  find  out  ahoiit  the  jobs  voti  m.i\  have  held  fiom  Oe'ohei  1973  llir<iu|di  Oeti  hi  r 1974 
Include  lull  time  johs.  jiart  tinie  johs.  ainirentue'luie.  on  the  jot)  li.)Uiini;.  nulit.ii)  service  and  so  on  ’ ' 

79.  How  satisfied  were  you  with  the  following  aspects  of  this  job? 


(Circle  one  number  on  each  1 

me. ) 

a 

Pay  and  fnnge  heneiits 

Very 

Saltslied  S.iUsiied 

1 ■> 

Very 

Dis«utis><sd 

t 

b 

Importance  and  ehaltenge  

I 

2 

3 

4 

c 

Working  conditions  

2 

3 

4 

d 

OpjKirtuiiity  for  piomolion  and  advancement  with  this 
employer  

1 

.2  . 

3 

. . . 4 

e 

Opportunity  for  promotion  and  advancement  in  this  h.ne 
of  work  

2 

3 

4 

f 

OpjKirlunity  to  use  jiasi  training  and  education 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ft 

Securitv  and  |ierrnanence 

1 

2 . 

3 

4 

h 

Supei  visortsi 

0 

3 

4 

i 

Ojiportunity  for  developing  new  skills 

.2  ... 

3 

. 4 

j 

Job  as  a whole  

2' 

3 

.4 

k 

.The  pride  and  resjicet  I reeeive  from  my  family  and 
friends  by  tuniig  in  tni.s  line  of  work  

1 

2..., 

.3.  ... 

4 

141.  How  important  is  each  of  the  following  factors  in  determining  the  kind  of  work  you  plan  to  be  doing  (oi  most  of 
your  life? 

(Circle  one  number  on  each  line.) 


Very  Soni»'y*h<%t  Not 

lmpor1«9nf 

a Previous  wuik  ex|>ctienee  in  the  area  . I 2 3 

b Hclalive  or  ft  lend  111  the  same  line  of  work  ,l 2 .3 

r Job  o|»  ninij.s  avail, ihle  in  the  oceu(i.llioii I 2 3 

d Work  matches  a liohhy  interest  of  mine  I 2.  3 

e (i(Kid  ineome  to  start  or  within  a few  years  I 2 3 

f Job  Security  and  pi-rinanence  I 2 3 

g Work  that  seems  imiHirtant  and  inierestinc  to  me  I 2 3 

h.  Freedom  to  make  my  own  decisions  I 2 3 

i.  Opportunity  for  promnlinn  and  advaneeineni  in  the  lont  run  I 2 3 

j.  Meeting  and  workmc,  with  sonable,  fi  iendly  |>eople  I 2 3 


131.  To  extffit  h.*vc  you  voluot  inly  partinp.ilrfl  m fho  lollnwinf]  cjroup^  durinq  tho  ycur  October  19/3  throuqh 

Oclob«r_19/4?  (Ily  volunt><iily,  wh  meirn  you  ,irr  not  .)fi  employ*  ot  tn«  qroop;  by  .ictive  porticip.uit,  w»  mertii 


that  you  att^fxt  th^  m»«tirv)s  or  i vrnts;  hy  only,  we  mean  that 

that  you  are  kvpt  intorme<i  ol  meetir>^s  ami  events.) 

«i  Youth  orp..mi/.itinns— snr’h  ;is  l.illlo  l.eaKun  (v>ach  scoutnu'.  ttc 
h I'niuM.  fcUin.  lr;i(k*  or  pn'fcsMoiKil  .'Jssoci.ilmn  . . . . . 

c I’olitieal  eluhs  or  oreani/,atums 

you  are  on  a mailing  or  teleplione  list 

(Circle  one  number  on  each  line.) 
Active  Member  Not 

Particip.mt  Only  At  All 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 9 3 

d 

Church  nr  church  relaterl  activities  (not  counlinj',  worship  services) 

1 

2 

3 

c 

Community  eenlers,  neiphlvirhiKid  improvement,  nr  s(K?ial  actum 

assiK’iations  or  j;rou[)s 

1 

2 .. 

..  3 

f 

Orj;am/ed  volunteer  work— such  as  in  a hospital  

1 

....  2 

3 

K 

A social.  Iiiihhv.  );arden,  or  card  plavinR  ttioiip  

. 2 

.3 

h 

S(iort  teams  or  s()oiT  clubs 

.1 

2 

3 

A literary,  art.  discussion,  nui-.ic.  or  studv  proup 

1 

..  2 

3 

J 

Isdiicalional  orpani/ation.s— such  as  I’TA  or  an  academic  group 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5>ervi(  e organi/ations— such  a.s  Hotary,  .Iiiiiior  (thamtier  of 

Commerce.  Veterims.  etc 

2 . 

3 

1 

A student  government.  newsp:i|)er.  journal,  or  aMnii;il  staff 

2 

3 

m 

Another  voluntary  group  in  which  1 participate  

1 

2 

3 

How  do  you  feel.about  each  of  the  following  statements? 

lCircU»  c*n^  nur.!/er  on  each  l»o«.) 

a 

I lake  a jvisitive  altitude  towiird  myself 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

9 

Disagree 

3 

Disagree 

Strongly 

4 

Ns 

Opinion 

...  5 

h 

Ciood  luck  IS  more  im[sirtarit  than  hard 
work  for  success 

. .2  

3 

4 

5 

c 

I feel  1 am  a [lerson  of  worth,  on  an  equal 
plaqe  w ith  others  

. 2 

3 

4 

s 

d 

1 am  able  to  do  things  as  well  as  most 
other  peojile 

...  ,2 

. .3  . .. . 

4 

5 

V 

Kvery  time  1 try  to  gel  ahead,  something 
or  sometmdv  stops  me 

2.  .. 

3 

4 

,s 

f 

Planning  onl\  makes  a person  nnfi.appy 
since  (ilans  h.irdly  ever  worl;  out  anywsiy 

2 

. 3 . . 

. . . 4 . . . . 

..  .5 

K 

f’eople  who;io(  epi  their  condition  in  life  are 
hiippier  than  Ih.ose  whotry  Pnh,inge  things 

1 

2 . 

3 

. . 4 

. 5 

li 

On  the  whole.  I'm  satisfied  wilh  my.self 

2.. 

3 

. .4  ... 

5 

134.  Gener<illy  vpeakinq,  how  worthwhile  ore  the  lollowinq  activities? 

(Circle  one  number  on  each  lino.) 


Very  Somewhot  Not 

Worthwhile  Worthwhile  Worthwhile 

a.  Votin(i  in  lochl  ('lecljoM.s  ’. I 2 . 11 

b Wriliti)’ or  talkiiii;  to  ymir  rcprpsciilalivfs  in  the  I'.overniiK'iit  1 2 3 

C.  Votini!  when  yon  are  pretty  sure  your  party  won't  win  1 2 3 

d.  Attendini;  city  eomieil  nr  county  eomniissmn  niet't Mips  I 2 . ^ 3 

c.  SiRnlnp,  iH’titions  to  chanp.e  the  w;iy  thinps  are  in  your  locality,  state, 

or  the  whole  nation  1 2 3 

f.  Workiiip,  to  register  new  voters 1 2 3 

R llecominR  an  active  iiiemt)er  ol  a |Hihticiil  (laity  I 2 3 


-210- 


135.  People  ollen  use  Ihe  term  "qu.<lily  of  Me”  to  rne.»n  riiHerent  things.  How  well  does  each  of  the  following  state- 
ments express  wh.it  “quality  of  life”  means  to  YOU? 

(Circle  on*  number  on  each  line.) 

Extremely  Very  Fairly  Not  Very 

Exactly  Well  Well  Well  Well 

a.  Havinc  rnnuc.h  money— In  Imy  sufficient 
food,  lo  dress  ;is  needed,  ;nid  to  h.ive 

adequole  slieller 1 2 3 4 5 

b Haviiif,  lienllhful  llvinj’  (lotlerns — (■alini;  a 
balanced  diet.  (•eUini',  plenty  of  exi  cise 

and  regular  slei  p 1 2 3 4 5 

c.  Livinp,  where  the  air  is  clean,  the  water  Is 

fresh,  and  where  iH*ople  really  try  to 

' protect  their  natural  resources 1 2 :...3 4 5 

d.  Having  time  and  money  for  some  of  the 

■'extras"  of  life— vacations,  hobby  time 
and  equipment,  entertainment  op(xir- 

tunities  1 2 3 4 5 

c.  Feeling  free— not  lied  down  by  many 

personal  or  work  ressxinsihilities  I 2 3 4 5 

f.  Feeling  pi-rsonally  safe  from  violence,  in- 

justice, or  fraud  1 2 3 4 5 

g.  Having  a chance  to  do  the  kind  of  work  I 

really  want  lo  do  in  life 1 2 3 4 .S 

h.  Having  sustained  pervmal  relalionships— 

loving  and  lieiiig  loved  1 2 3 4 5 

i Living  a life  of  honesty  and  moral  integ- 
rity—doing  what  I think  is  right  to  do 1 2 3 4 .S 

j.  Having  the  opportunity  lo  read,  think  and 
discuss  ingiortant  questions  about  life 

values,  ele 1 2 3 4 5 

k Having  lf«  chance  to  pc',  a pixid  eoiication  I 2 3 4 


134. 


The  following  questions  ask  about  your  political  pariticipation. 


(Circle  one  number  on  e.»ch  line.) 


a 


b 


c 


d 

0 

f 

R 

h 


Frequently 


When  you  talk  with  your  friends,  do  voii  ever  t.dk  .lUuil  puhlie 
problems— ih.it  is,  what's  h.ippening  in  itie  country  or  in  your 
communilv''  ,1 

Do  you  ever  talk  about  (Hiblie  problems  with  any  of  the  following 
people'' 

Your  t.imily  1 

I’eople  where  you  work  1 

(,'omrniinily  le.iders,  such  a^  club  or  chuich  leaders  I 

Do  you  ever  l.ilk  ahoiit  public  problems  with  elected  government 


officials  or  p.eople  in  ixilities,  such  a.s  Deinm  ratic  or  Hepubhean 
le.iders’’ 1 

H.ive  you  ever  talked  to  p<*ople  to  try  to  git  them  to  vole  for  or 

.againsl  any  eandid.ile','  ' 1 

H.ive  you  eser  given  any  money  or  Ixuighl  tickets  lo  help  someone 

who  was  tiying  to  win  an  eleelion'’  I 

Have  you  ever  gone  lo  any  (xihlical  meeliints,  r.illies  barbecues,  fish 

fries,  or  things  like  that  in  eonneelion  with  an  election  ’ I 

Have  \ OH  ever  done  .my  work  lo  help  a eandid.ite  in  his  eamp.iign''  1 

Have  you  ever  held  an  oltiee  in  a political  (i.ilty  or  Im  cm  elected  to  a 

giivonimeiit  joli’’  1 


Somrom*t  N«v»r 


2 3 


2 . . :i 

2 . 3 

2 3 

2 3 

.2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 


!4#.  M ) V I'nt  •>  )i  cf  f <o  you  in  y («f*  ? 


(Cirtir  arf>  ncmbrr  on  c.kH  lino.) 


a 

Hi  ini;  snei  essfiil  in  nu  Isi-e  of  w i(k  ■ . , 

Very 

liM)joitant 

1 

Vsnv^wh.it 
loiporl tnl 
2 

Net 

Imporlent 

3 

h 

1 ifidiK,;  tio  iiphi  pi  r Ml  to  m.tr IV  .Hid  h.n Hi;;  .1  h.ippy  fainilv  lift* 

1 

2 

3 

r 

11  i\  n.j;  hi.  "f  fiuMii  V 

2 

3 

d 

n.i\ inp  ‘ iriiMj;  fiiend .htp , . , 

2 

3 

e 

lh  s'lj;  .ilile  lo  iind  ii  .idv  \v«*rk 

1 

2 

3 

f 

Ih'in.i  a ll  .u!er  »n  mv  1 ninmnnilv 

1 

2 

3 

f. 

li-'in,*  Pi  tiis  i hiMien  l»i  r Mp|*«*iii.iulus  Hun  1 vc  h.id  , 

2 

3 

). 

1 ivi'd;  I l",r  to  p in  hIn  i>'  1 tel  itj\rs 

2 

3 

1 

t *•  llm^;  av\a\  fioin  this  .in  ail  Hu*  country 

2 

3 

J 

Wnfkuie,  In  rnrrei  1 IM  ' ll  .itid  e*‘‘s  jonne  ini  no.ihtics 

2 

3 

)c 

II  i\ m»:  ll  1 am*  tin  e lo  1 iij.iv  my  own  inti  11  .Is 

2 

3 

) 

II  t\  iMi;  a p<a>il  I'lJiu  .ii}on 

2 

3 

)SJ  THe  fo'ltMvifV}  itom^  qiwo  yo'j  .i  chinro  to  r*lo  ycirv'll  on  tbo  tfcqrro  to  v.h»'’h  you  po*>M*»^  on**  o)  o.ith  p4ir  of 
li  I jr  ral<lV|^  on  lh.\  st  »l  •.  ) I rrfoi^  to  i!n>  f»  .»il  «.n  tt»o  f if  l»tt  v.ln?^  S 8 ft  for  ^ lo  !).**  I*  .nl  on  iSe  Idr 
fijhi  vtd<  I «t'%  tak*  on  odin,  l«;  to  show  wh.*l  you  ore  t.iyiny  wl'on  you  circlo  4 number  from  I I. 


Cheerful 

Sad 

^2  3 15  6 7 8 

(‘U(C!  K IIh*  ONI-'  M'MMMU  Uinl  romes 
cluM  .1  to  sa>Hq;  linw  >011  v\ould  r.ilo 
yotirM-U 


<)M'rrfu!  ju-.l  almiit  .til  llu*  linn* 
( Itrrrf'.'f  li'n  t (il  Hu*  liiiu* 

«»nrii  rhrrrful 
jnnfr  f'lti  n * i>*  < fful  H'  if* 
niorroflcn  • .»•!  Hmji  rl'n  iful 
oflrn  s.«<) 

s.1‘1  nvf.t  of  lh*‘  titiu* 
s;ul  jir.l  nbo'Jl  all  lla‘  lur.n 


i 


(Circle  one  number  on  each  line.) 


1 l.vV  Hmu*.  rr.rr|’.v.  vil-lity.  1 tun-l  lo  bn 
pj.^Mvo.  an«l  im  vMtluml  sln>n-;  uitrinsts 


Un^»r'f*»r.'!:ng  of  Oth^r* 

I am  syii-.ji.iilH-tir  al-oiil  tl*.*  f(*lmj’s  and 
pr»>Mfin»  I'f  nfhf'r  pur.Mirii  piopN*  cotr.o  to 
m?  for  ;i'l\u  c \Nhi  fi  i>i  iroubW* 


C.  Do  t.'ol  T)iio*<  Far  Atiead 

I a< ( tfii'  .il  .IV4  ly  MiUmul  tlui.ku.j'.  of  (hn 
cotiM‘ij‘U'1.' rs  ;m-l  fri  nia’iUlv  I am 

sfioJl  )» I uiM*  1 )».i\c  ru't  forostTfi  Ihe 

OUtt'oilK’S 

d.  Self  Concr  in«*d 

I (a(k  a 1<»{  ai/Oiif  nu srif.  tfimK  mnrf  afxiut 
nn'oU  ail  ! wl.  it  I want  a.l.oiit  oHht 

pcopli-  I fiiijurr'iy  ,ita  un.iMan*  i>f  tin* 
n*.;M  > aiul  fu’t  •!>  o|  ollu  r pcopli* 

o.  Entnu&iastie 

1 '»in  ua«  i»"li-il  and  r\nt.  <1  al-ont  m*w 
rvorls.  i:i  ( iii  .utivittrs  i-.naly  and 

luM*  stioii)’  iiiti  ri  -.ls 

(.  Piaclical 


I ha  . 


’ iNi..  f fit  arf|  rt»/nm«»ff  5rn*:»*. 

I makn  tl  and  appropnalr 

conuni'iils  and  d«‘nMorts 

9-  V^que  Tfi'Mkinq 

My  ttiinkin^^  is  v.'qpir.  indi'finitc 

h.  Per^on.lHy  V/.irm 

I lo  N‘  MniTM*  (mi  ndlv.  t inolionally 

ri*>|»oii  ..M’  j y it.p  it *iri II  'll  nlhfis. 
.if/<  « Imn.ib*.  .axJ  * i?p/*  ia‘'-T  |M  op)i* 


S 6 


Cnergefic 

I )iavc  milimitad  rncTtiv,  )^a  '.h  diun, 
vilalily.  I iiii'd  In  )•■  riin't.intly  .u  tivc 
and  inlcff  .led  in  nnuiy  aaliut  *'S 

Hot  Un'Jn\?ardif*-  of  0*Ser», 
1 am  unrn\arr  of  .‘.  -I  unniten*  .ti  d m 
tfa*  f<r!ifn;:  ;u:d  ;ns  •'  '•'hf*.'’*;. 

ollu'T  p<TMins  d'l  noi  »onu-  t<i  me  lor 
advico 


Thin)(  A)  .'.iJ 

1 consider  fntim*  j nsMb.htii  s and 
I 2 3 1 S 6 7 8 o'lUiMiU'S  of  m\  d ii^inns  I*  fore 

aiUnK 


Olfier  Corerrned 
f Ihmk  of  nl);»Ts  .11,  1 v.J’  il  l)u  > want, 
1 2 3 1 5 6 7 8 try  to  rons'di  1 ■illu'i  . i-f  ui  w . 

r.in  c<>mpro:ni*'i'  nr  .idjuvl  to  di  ina  Is 
of  others 

Unenthoviaslir 
I ilo  not  |u  t 'li'i  I ly  inv'U,  cl  <u  i \n1rd. 
I 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 I am  mild,  not  mt.i  t*  oxnlt  s MU' 


Impractical 

I inalo*  iin)ii  ,]i'tii  .d  in  i{ipi->(  riato 
I 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 Mipi'.o'.liot'.s  Hut  i!"ii  1 (ntiMd'i  all 

iisjH'cls  of  .1  prnhli  in 

Cfcar  Tfimlcing 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 My  Ihmknq’  is  tli  ir.  pivnso.  and 

loi;iral 

Personally  Cold 
I tl'lld  to  N>  di.I.iMt  atonf.  ,111  .(•'M*.  .Old 
12  3 4 5 6 7 8 und**ni  *n .ir.iMve  \uHi  oHn  1 I ilo  not 

like  to  I xpM'ss  allei  fi'in  m l«  l•l^n^;^  and 
am  more  ('onifoitaUe  m ttn(M  1 -onal 
vKu.Huviis 


Ambitfout 

I Mt  »!"aU  f' r m\  * lf  Hid  am 

diss.itr  ifii  d whiii  1 d > r>  t .u  1 ooipl'  ll  .ill  <•! 
them  ySh  n i lini.h  eiie  thin);.  I tH-,:iii 
another  iii'.hl  aw  iv 


3 I 5 6 7 8 


lln  in.hitious 

1 .Hii  uti.iinti.iiotiN  .ltd  :im  oi!) 
'..di'iful  \ tlh  w\  ,i\  1 i an  .u  t 'mipli’.h 


